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Perſons Repreſented. 


Duncan, King of Scotland: 
Malcolm, 

Donalbain, d 111 Sons. 
Macbeth, 
Banquo, 
Macduff, 
Lenox, 
N 
Menteth, 
Angus, 
Cathneſs, 1 5 
Fleance, Son of Banquo. | 
Siward, Earl of Northunerland, General Cl the Eoglih 
| forces : 

5 1 gung Siward, his Son. | 

Seyton, An Officer attendi ing on Macbeth. 

Son to Macduff. | | | 
An Engliſh Dodor. 4 Scotch Deer. | 1 
A Soldier. A Porter. An old Han. 5 


; Generals of the K. ing's army. 


Noblemen of $ -otland. 


Lady Macbe h. a 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 
Hecate, and three Witches, 


Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, MM. urderers, Attendants FY 
| "I and Meſſengers. 


The Ghe of Banqu 6, and FIR. other 3 


SCENE, in the ad of the fourth ad, lies in England; 
through the reſt of the Play, in Scotland z and, chiefly, 15 
Macbeth's caſtle, 
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ACT 2 8 CE N E L 


An open Place. 


1 


Thunder and Lightning. Enter three Witches *. 


— 


t. Witch, When ſhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 


2. Witch. 


Malcolm II. king of Scotland, had two daughters. The eldeſt was 
married to Crynin, the father of Duncan, Thane of the Ifles, and 
weſtern parts of Scatland; and on the death of Malcolm, without male 
iſſue, Duncan ſucceeded. to the throne. Malcolm's ſecond daughter 
was married to Sinel, Thane of Glamis, the father of | Macbeth. 
Duncan, who married the daughier of Siward, Earl of Northumber- 
land, was murdered by his couſin german, Macbeth, ia the caſtle of 
_ Inverneſs, accord ug to Buchanan, in the year 1040; according to HeQor 
Boethius, in 10486. Boethius, whoſe hiſtory of Scotland was frft printed 
in ſeventeen boeks, at Paris, in 1526, thus deſcribes the event which 
forms the baſis of the tragedy before us: © Makbeth, be perſuaſion of 
his wyfe, gaderit bis friendis to ane counſall at Invernes, quhare kyng 
Duncane happenait to be {or ye tyme. And becauſe he fand ſufficient 
opportunitie, be ſupport of Bangubo and otheris his friends, he flew 
kyng Duncane, the vii zeir of his regne .“ After the murder of Duncan, 
Macbeth come with ane gret power to Scone, and tuk the crowne.”? 
| Chroniclis of Scotland, tranſlated by John Bellenden, folio, 1541. 
Macbeth was himſelf fin by Macduff in the year 1061, according to 
| Boethius; according to Buchanan, in 10571 at which time King Edward 
the Confeſſor poſſeſſed the throne of England. Holinſned copied the 
hiſtory of Boethius, aud on Holinſhed's relation Shakſpeare formed his 
play. F EN | 
15 the reign c Duncan, Banquo having been plundered by the people 
of Lochaber of lome of the king's revenues, which he had collected, 
and being dangerouſly wounded in the affray, the perſons concerned in 
this outrage were ſummoned to appear at à certain day. But they flew 
the ſer jeant at arms who ſummoned them, and choſe one MAC DOWAILD 
as their captain. Macdowald ſpeedily 'colleged a conſiderable . of 
| | orces 
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6 Dn rn 
2. Witch. When the hurly-burly's done “, 
When the battle's loſt and won: r 
| | | 3. Witch. 


forees from Irefand- and the Weſtern "ex, and in one ation gained a 
victory over the king's army. In this battle Malcolm, a Scottiſh noble- 
man, who was (ſays Boethius) ,* Lieutenant to Du can in Lochaber,” 
was ſlain. Afterwards Macbeth and Banquo were appointed to the 
command of the army; and Macdowald being obliged to take refuge ia 
2 caſtle at Lochaber, firſt flew his wife and children, and theo himſelf, 
Macbeth on entering the caſtle finding his dead body, ordered his head 
to be cut off, and carried to the king, at the caſtle of Bertha, and his 
body to be hung on a high tree. . N 
At a ſubſequent period, in the laſt year of Duncan's reign, Sueno king 
of Norway, landed a powerful army in Fife, for the parpoſe of invading 
Sectlard, Duncanr immediately aſſembled an army to oppole him, and 
gave the command of two diviſions of it to Macbeth and Banquo, put- | 
ting himſelf at the head of a thiid. Sueno was ſucceſsful in one 
battle, but in a ſecond was routed; and after a great flaughter of his 
troops he eſcaped with ten perſons only, and fled back to Norway. 
Thozgh there was an interval of time between the rebellion of Mac- 
dowald and the invaſion of Sueno, our author has woven theſe two 
actions together, and immediately after Sueno's defeat the preſent play 
commences. 5 | | 3 | 
It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed ont Macbeth's hiſfory as 
a ſubject for the ſtage. © Multa hic fabuleſe qpuidam n:ftrorun affingunt; 
ſed, quia theatris aut Milefiis fabulis ſunt aptiora quam hiflotie, ea 
emitts, Rerum Scort. His. L. VII, But there was no tranffition of 


Buchanan's work till after our author's death. 


This tragedy, was written, I believe, in the year 1606. See the 
notes at the end; and An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shaſſpeare'sr 
playr, Vol. I. MALONr. | | 6 2p | 
2 Enter three //:1tcher ] 'n order to make a true eſtimate of the abi- 
lities and merit of a writer, it is always neeeſſary to examine the N 


1 n 2 r * FRY PR g * - et. "2 * 1 EH ** 


* Hur hy- bur y—] However mean this wore may ſeem to modera_ 
ears, it came recommended to Shakipeare by the authority of Ren'y 
Pecham, who, in the year 1577, publiſhed a book profeſſing to treat of 


he ornaments of language. It is called The Garden of Elequence, and 


has this paſſage. © Onomatopeia, when we invent, deviſe, fayne and 
make a name imitating the ſownd ef that it ſignilyeth, as hurliburly, 
for an wprore and tumultuons ſtirre.”” HENDERSON. 36.267 

3 When the battles Ift and cen] i e. the bat le, in which Mac- 


beth was then engaged. WarBuRToN. 
So, in X. Richard III. 1 wero; 
38 while we reaſon here, 
« A royal batt'e might be wm» and let. 


: 


So allo Speed, ſpeaking of the battle of Tow ton: « —by which on 


ſtratagem, as it was conſtantly averred, the battle ad dag was /af ard. 
wor.” Chronicle, 1611. MaLonz, „ | 


PPP 
3. Witch. That will be ere the ſet of ſun. 8 
1. Witch, Where the place? I 95 
VVV 2. Witch, 


of his age, and the cpinions of his contemporaries. A poet who ſhould 
now make the whole ation of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, 
+ and produce the chief events by the aſſiſt ance of ſupernatural agents, 
would be cenfured as tranſgreſſing the bounds of probability, be baniſh» 
ed from the theatre to the nurſery, and condemned to write fairy tales 
inſtead of tragedies; bat a ſurvey of the notions that prevailed at the 


time when the play was written, will prove that Shakſpeare was in no 


danger of ſuch cenſures, ſince he only turned the ſyſtem that was then 
. univerſally admitted, to his advantage, and was far from overburthen - 
ing the credulity of bis audience. - 8 „ | 
The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though not ſtrict- 
ly the ſame, are confounded in this play, has in all ages and countries 
been credited by the common people, and in moſt, by the learned them- 
ſelves. The phantoms have indeed appeared. more frequently, in pro- 
portion as the darkneſs of ignorance has been more groſs; but it cannot 
be ſhown, that the brighteſt gleams of knowledge have at any time 
been ſufficient to drive them out of the world. The time in which this 
kind of credulity was at its height, ſeems to have been that of the holy 
war, in which the Chriſtians imputed all their defeats to enchantments 
or diabolical oppoſition, as they afcribed their ſyccels to the aſſiſtance 
of their military ſaints; and the learned Dr. Warburton appears to be- 
lieve (Suppl. ts the Introdefica ta Dan Quixote that the firſt accounts 
of enchaniments were brought into this part of the world by thoſe who 
returned from their eaſtern expeditions. But there is always fome di- 
ſtance between the birth and maturity of fally as of wickedneſs : this 
opinion had long exiſted, though perhaps the application of it bad in no 
foregoing age been ſo frequent, nor the reception ſo general. Olym- 
pPiodorus, in Photiu-'s extras, tells us of one Libanius, who practiſed 
this kind of military magick, and ha ing promiſed yas brunn 
5 n ta perform grea! things againfl the Barbarians without 
feldiers, was, at the inftance of the empreſs Placidia, put to death, 
when he was about to have given proofs of his abilities. The empreſs 
ſhewed fome kindneſs in her anger, by cutting him off at a time ſo con- 
venient for his reputation. | | 
But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this notion may be 
found in St Chryſoſtom's book de Sacerdetic, which exhibits a ſcene 
of ench:ntments not exceeded by any romance of the middle age: he 
ſuppoſes a ſpectator overlooking a field of battle, attended by one that 
points out ail the various objects of horror, the engines of deſtruction, 
and the arts of ſlaughter. Azxwro d #7; mad rag tvavrrioug rt r 
Inns; Tia Two; wayaviiag, nai eonnitac 3 &5por Prpopurrug, nal Wdgnv. 
von relag d xai itfrav., Let him then proceed toſbeww bim in the op 
fire armies horſes flying by enchantment, armed men tranſported through. 
the air, and every pow:r and form of magic. Whether St. Chryſaſtom 
believed chat ſuch perfoiman-e: were really to be ſeen in a day of battle, 
or only endeavoured to enliven his deſcription, by adopting the notions 
of the vulgar, it is equal'y certain, that ſuch notions were in his time 
N _ received, and that therefore they were not imported from the Saracens 


7 MACBETH. 


2. Witch. Upon the heath : 
3 Witch, There to meet with Macbeth +. RES. 
Es . e 1. Mitch. 


in a later age; the wars with the Saracens however gave occaſion to 
their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally diſcovers prodigies, but 
as the ſcene of action was removed to a great diſtagce. PE Oe 
The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, and 
though day was gradually encreaſing upon us, the goblins of witcherait 
stin continued to hover in the twilight. In the time of queen Elizabeth 
was the remarkable trial of the witches of Warbois, whole conviction 
is ſtill commemorated in an annual ſermon at Huntingdon. But in the 
reign of king James, in which this tragedy was written, many circum- 
farces concurred to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, 
who was much celebrated for his kn wledge, had, before his arrival in 
England, not only examined in perſon a woman accuſed of witchera't, 
but had given a very formal account of the praQtices and il} uhons of evil 
ſpirits, the compacts of witches, the ceremonies uſed by them, the 
n anner of detecting them, and the juſtice of puniſhing them, in his 
dialogues of Demenologie, written in the Scottiſh dial-, and publiſhed 
at Edinburgh. This book was, ſoon after his accefh »n, reprinted at 
Londan, and as the ready way to gain king James's favour, was to flaiter 
bis Ipeculations, the ſyſtem of Dæmonslegie was immediately adopted 
ty all who deſired either to gain preferment or not to loſe it. Thus 
the doctrine of witchcraft was very powerſully inculcated; and as the 
greateſt part of mankind have no other reaſon for their opinions than 
that they are in faſhion, it cannot be doubted but this perſuaſicy made 
a rapid progreſs, ſince vanity and credulity co-operated in its favour. 
The infection ſoon reached the parliament, who, in the firſt year of 
king James, made a law, by which it was enacted, chap. xii. That 
& if any perſon ſhall uſe any invocaticn or corjuration of any evil or 
wicked ſpirit; 2. or ſhall conſult, covenant with, entertain, employ, 
feed or reward any evil or curſed ſpirit to or for any intent or purpoſe; 
34 or take up any dead man, woman, or Child, out of the grave,—or the 
ſkin, bone, or any part of the dead perſon, to be employed or uſed in 
any manner of witchcraft, ſ>rcery, charm, or enchantment; 4 or ſhall 
uſe, practiſe or exerciſe any ſort of witchcraft, forcery, chaim, or en- 
chantment ; 5. whereby any perſon ſhall be deſtroyed, killed, waſted, 
conſumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 6. That every ſuch 
perfon being convicted ſhall ſuffer death.” This law was repealed in 
our own time. | e 
Thus, in the time of Shakſpeare, was the doQttine of witcheraft at 
once eſtabliſhed by law and by the faſhion, and it became not only un- 
polite, but criminal, to doubt it; and as prodigies are always ſeen in 
proportion as they are expected, witches were every day diicovered, and 
multiplied fo faſt in ſome places, that biſhop Hall mentions a village in 
Lancaſhire, where their number was greater than that of the houles. 
Ihe jeſuits and ſectaries took advantage of this univerlal error, and en- 
; | | | | deavoured 


4 There to meet with Macbeth.) There is here uſed as a diſſyllable. 
| 5 | = Malone. 


— 


M A CAE T H. 5 5 9 


1. Witch. I come, Gray-malkin 5! 
All. Paddock calls * ;:—Anon — 

Fair is foul, and foul is far?! „ | 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Witches wani/h. 


SCENE 


deavoured to promote the intereſt of their parties by pretended cures of 
perſons afflited by evil ſpirits; but they were detected and expoſed by 
the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church. * lee 
Upon this general infatuation Shak peare might be eaſily allowed to 
found a play, eſpecially ſince he has followed with great exactneſs ſuch 
hiſtories as were then thought true; nor can it be doubted that the ſcenes 
of enchantment, however they may now be ridiculed, were both by him» 
ſelf and his audience thought awful and affecting. Jounson. _ 


% 


"LACK ih TY _ * £ 1 


— 


5 r From a little black letter book, entitled, Be- 
doare the Cat, 1584, I find it was permitted to a witch to tale on her a 
cattes body nine times, Mr. Upton obſerves, that to underſtand this paſ- 
ſage, we ſhould ſuppoſe one familiar calling with the voice of a cat, and 
another with the croaking of a toad. D | er 
Again, in Nees from Scotland, &c. (a pamphlet of which the rea- 
der will find the entire title in a future note on this play :) © Moreover 
ſhe confeſſed, that at the time when his majeſtie was in Denmarke, 
ſhee being accompanied with the parties before eſpecially mentioned, 
tooke a cat, and chriſtened it, and afterwards bound to each part of the 
cat, the cheefeſt part cf a dead man, and ſeveral joints of his bodie, 
and that in the night following the ſaid cat was convaved. into the middeft 
of the ſea, by all theſe witches ſayling in their riddles or cives, as is 
aforeſaid, and ſo left the ſaid cat right before the towne of Leith in 
Scotland. This doone, there did ariſe ſuch a tempeſt at ſea, as a greater, 
hath not been ſeene, &c. STEEVENS. | 
6 Paddock calls :=)] According to the late Dr. Goldſmith, and ſome 
other naturaliſts, a fr-g is called 8 pa4dock in the North; as in the. 
following inſtance in Cæſar and Pompey, in Chapman, 1607: | 
| „ paddoctes, todes, and wateiſnakes.” W gd ok 
In Shakſpeare, however, it certainly means a toad. The repreſentation 
of St. James in the witches? houſe (one of the let of prints taken from 
the painter called Helliſd Breugel, 1566) exhibits witches flying up and 
down the chimney on brooms; and before. the fire fit grima/kin and 
paddock, i. e. a cat and a foad, with ſeveral baboons. There is a caul- 
dron boiling, with a witch near it, cutting out the tongue of a ſnake, 
as an ingredient for the charm. A repreſentation ſomewhat ſimilar likes 
wile occurs in Newes from Scotland, a pamphlet already quoted. 
646 ee e eee 
Some ſay, they [witches] can keepe devils and ſpitits, in the 
likeneſs of todes and cats.“ Scot's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, [18 84, ] 
Book I. C. 4. TovLntT } 2m ab 1 TIT Yo For wal odrlo 
7 Fair is foul, and fouls fair :] i. e. we make theſe ſudden changes 
of the weather, And Macbeth, ſpeaking of this day, ſoon after ſays: 
So frul and fair a day I have not ſeen, WARBURTON, © 
| B 5 S FECL is The 


60 M A C B E T E. 
SCENE II. 
4 Camp near Fores. 


Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, Malcorxru, Dox- 
ALBAIN, LENOX, evith attendants, meeting a Bleeding 
r 2 . | | 

Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report, 

As ſeemeth by his plight, of the revolt | 

The neweſt ſtate. FI 
"Mal. This is the ferjeant s, 

Who like a good: and hardy ſoldier fought 

*Gainſt my captivity :—Hail, brave friend! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 

J ˙ 2H ennerms ang, 
Sol. Doubtful it ſtood ; e nes ON 

As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do cling together,, 

And choke their art. The mercileſs Macdonwald ? ; 
TT rr OT Pu e e e ( Worthy 


— 


The common idea of witches has always been, that they had abſolate 
power over the weather, and could raiſe ſtorms of any kind, or allay 
them, 'a$ they pleaſed. In conformity to this notion, Macbeth addreſſes 
them in the fourth act: TEL 1 re 

« Theugh you untye the winde, &e. STirvens. 875 

I believe the meaning is, that /o ns, perverſe, and malignant as we 
are; fair is foul, aid feul is fair. lou non. > : oy 

This exprefhon ſeems to have been proverbial. Spenſer has in the 
Ach book of the Faery Ductn: ANON e de . 

| „ Then fair grew foul, and foul grem fair inſight.” FARMER. 
8 This is the ſerjeant,] Holinſhed is the beſt interpreter of Shakſpeare 
in his hiſtorical plays; for he not only takes his fats from him, but 
often his very Words and expreſſions That hiſtorian, in his account 
of Maedowald's rebellion, mentions, that on the firſt appeal ance of a 
mutinons ſpirit among the people, the king ſent a ſerjrant at erms into 
the eountry, to bring vp the chief offenders to anſwer the charge pre- 
ferred atzzinſt them; but they, inſtead of bbeying, miſuſed the meſſen- 
ger coil ſundry reproaches, and finally ſlew him. The ſerjeant at arms 
n certainly the origin of the bleeding [/erjeant introduced on the preſent 
occaſion, + Shakſpeare juſt caught he name flom Holinſhed, but the reft 
5 of the ftory not ſuiting his purpoſe, he does not adhere to it. The tags 
girection of entrance, where the being captaia is mentioned, was pro- 
bably tre work of the player editors, and not of the poet. STEEvENns. 
© 9 The mivoileſs Mardorwald)] According to Holirſned we ſhould read 
—Macdewald, Srxzvxxs. © e 
. I S0 


M A 0 B E T\ H. > 5 
(Worthy to be a rebel; for, to that, TS NO 


The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do ſwarm upon him, ) from the weſtern iſles | 


Of Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes is ſupply dé; 
And fortune, on 1 his damned quarrel ſmiling * * 


Sp an Scottiſh Chronicles: Hewever, as it is pofible that Shake 
ſpeare might haye preferred the name that has been ſubſtituted, as better 
ſounding, I have adhered to the reading of the folio, 1623. It *pr 
pears from a ſublequent ſcene that ke had attentively read Holinſhed 
account of the murder of king Duff, by Deawa/d, Lieutenant ofthe 
caſtle of Fores; in conſequence of which he might, either from inad- 
ne or choice, have here written—Macdonwald, MaLoNs, 
from the weſtern iſles 

| Of Kernes ad Gallow-glaſſes is ud ;] Kernes were light arm- 
ed, and Gala glaſſes heavy armed, Iriſh foot - ſoldiers. Wa REURTON« 

of and with are indiſcriminately uſed by our ancient writers. So, in 
God's 3 againſi Murder, hiſt. vi: Sypontus in the-mean time 
is prepared of two wicked gondaliers, &c.” Again, in The Hiſtory of 
Helyas Knight of the Sun, bl. | no date: —he was well garniſhed of 
ſpear, ſword, and armoure, &c.” Theſe are a few oot of a thou; 
ſand inſtances which mine be brought to the ſame purpoſe, 

STEEVENS, 

The old copy has Gallow-groſfſes. Corrected by the editor of the 
ſecond folio. MaLons, 
2 And fortune, on his damned quarrel ſmiling,] The old copy hag 
guarry; but I am inclined to read quarrel. Quas rel Was formerly uſed 
for cauſe, or for the occaſion of @-quarrel, and is to be found in that 


ſenſe in Holinſhed's account of the ſtory. of Macbeth, who, upon the 


creation of the prince of Cumberland, thought, ſays the hiſtorian, that 
he had @ juſt quarrel to endeavour after the crown. The ſenſe there- 
fore is, Fortune ſmiling on his execrable cauſe, &. Jounson. 

The word quarrel occurs in Holinſhed's relation of this very fact, 
and may be regarded as a ſufficient proof of its having been the term. 
here employed by Shakſpeare : ** Out of the weſtern iſles there came to 
Macdowald a great multitude of people, to aſſiſt him in that rebellious 


9uarrel.“ Beſides, Macdowald's guarry, (i. e. game) muſt have con- 


ſiſted of Duncan's friends, and would the ſpeaker then have applied | 
the epithet—damned to them? and what have the ſmiles of fortune to. 
do over a carnage, when we have defeated our enemies? Her buſineſs is 
then at an end. Her ſmiles or frowns are no longer of any conſequence. 
We only talk of theſe, while we are purſaing our gnerrel, and the event 
of it is uncertain. STEVENS. Ry 
The reading propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, and his explanation of 3 it, are 
| Reval ſupported by a paſſage in our author's King Jeb " LEE 
© —2nd put his ci and grarr el! 
To the diſpoſing of the cardinal.” i aces 
Again, in this play of Macbeth e | | 
and the chance, of eoodneſs, 
„ Belike our warranted guarrel** - | 
Here we have warranted quarrel, the ene oppoſe of 83 quarrel, 
as the text is now regulated.—Lord Bacon, in his Ess Vs, uſes the 
word in the ſame ſenſe:“ Wives are young men's miſtreſſes, com- 
panions for middle age, and old men's nurſes; ſo as a man may have a 
guarrel to marry, when he will,” MA TOR B. 8 | 
| Shew'd 


. M A c B E ＋T H. 


Shew'd like a rebel's whore * : But all's too wenk : 


For brave Macbeth, (well he deſerves that name,) * 


Diſdaining fortune, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmok' d with bloody execution, | 
Like valour's minion; carved out his paſſage,**_ 
Till he fac'd the ſlave: 
Which ne'er ſhook hands 3, nor bade farewel to him, 
Till be unſeam'd him from the nave to the chops 4, 
And fix*d his head upon our battlements 
Dun. O, valiant couſin! worthy gentleman ! 

Sol. As whence the ſun ? gins his reflexion 5 


* Shew'd like @ rebels whore :) | ſuppoſe the meaning is, that- Nr. 
tune, While ſhe ſmiled on him, deceived him. Shaklpeare probably 
aludes to Macdowald's firſt ſucceſsful action, elated by which he at- 
tempted to purſue his fortune but loſt his life. See p. G. MaLont. 

** Like valour 't minion, car ved out his paſſage,} So, in yung _ 

* Then, in a moment, fortune (hail cull forth 
% Out of one fide her happy minis. MALONE. 

3 Which ne'er ſhook hand,] Mr Pope, ir. ſtead of ch, here and 
in many other places, reads—<vho, But there is no need of change. 
There is ſcarcely one of our author's plays in which. he has not uled 
which for who. So, in the Miner Tale, we read: ** —the old _- 5 
herd, which ſtands by,” & c. MAL E. | 

4 2 unſeam'd him from the nave 10 the 8 Dr. Wadern 
inſtead of nave, reads —nape; but the old reading (a+ Mr. Steevens has 
obſerved) is fully juſtified by a paſſage in Dido, Neun of Ca: base, a 
tragedy, by C. Marlowe, and T. Naſhe, 594: 

« Then from the navel to the roa at once 1883 
% He ripp'd old Priam.““ 
Again, by the following paſſage in an [unpubliſhed © entitled The 
Witch, by Thomas Middleton, in which the eh wound is Ce; eu, 
though the ſtroke is reverſed : 
& Draw it, or I'll rip thee down from ebb to NAVEL, 
Though there's {mill glory in't“ MALONE 

S Ar whence the ſun "gins his reflexion] The thought is pete 

with ſome obſcurity, but the plain meaning is this: Ar the ſame guar- 


ter, whence the bleſſing © ht day-light ariſes, ſometimes ſendt us, by 4 


dreadful reverſe, the calamities of florms and 1empeſts; ſe the glorious. 
event of Macbeth's victory, which promiſed us the comforts of peace, 
<vas immediately ſucceeded by the alarming news of the Norweyan inva- 
fon. The natur al hiſtory of the winds, & g is fore gn to the explanation. 
of this paſſage. Shakſpeare does not mean, in conformity to any theory, 
to ſay that ſtorms generally come f.om the eaſt. If it be allowed that 
they ſometimes iſſue from that quarter, it is ſufficient for the purpoſe of 
his compariſon. STEEveNs. 

The natural hiſtory of the winds, &c, was idly introduced on this 
occaſion by Dr. Warburton. - Sir William Davenant's reading of this 
page, in an alteration of this play, publiſhed in 15 255 in 1 
afforde a reaſonable good comment upon it : 

But then this day-break of our victory 
* Sery'd but to light us int» other dangers, 
* That ſpriog from whence our hopes dd ſe em to riſe.” b 
| | Malone. 
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ann ſtorms and direful thunders break 6; 


So from that ſpring, whence comfort ſee m'd to come, Me 


Diſcomfort ſwells 7. Mark, king of Scotland, mark: 
No ſooner juſtice had, with valour arm'd, 


Compell'd theſe ſkipping Kernes to truſt their heels ; 


But the Norweyan lord, ſurveying vantage, 
With furbiſh*'d arms, and new {Tp of nod 193- el N 
Began a freſh aſſault. F 
Dun. Diſmay'd not this 510 
Our captains, Macherh and Banquo: ? 10% 
Sol. Ves; 7 Apart G5 en [1 
As ſparrows, eagles; or the hare, he ng. . 2 
If I fay ſooth, I. muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks ; gion d- 19 
So they FEY 1 * 
Doubly redoubled ſtrokes upon the fo n 


Except they meant to bathe in recking wounds, 


Or memorize another Golgotha * , 
I cannot tell. x 
But J am faint, my gaſhes cry for way. 
Vun So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds ; 1 


6 e break J The word "rr is cn in the e copy. 


| The other folios and Rowe read=—breaking. Mr. Pope. made the 


cmendation. STEEVENS. ©” 

Break, which was ſuggeſted by the reading of the ſecond folio, f is 
very unlikely to have been the word omitted in the original co It 
8 with thunders; — but whoever talked of the br eaking of a 2 rn 

M40 

7 Diſcochfort ſſwelli. Diſcom fort the nature! oppoſite to comfort. 

*. Jounson, 

8 Ar cannons overcharg'd evith doatle cracks ;] That ie, with double 
charges; a metony my of the effect of the cauſe. Hza rn. 

Cracks in the time of this writer was a word of ſuch emphaſis and 
dignity, that in this play he terms the general EIT ot of nature the 
crack of doom, Jon xs nu. 

This word is uſed in the old play of K. vue, 18914 and applied, « as 


here, to ordnance ; 


bs ag harmleſs and whhout effed, SED an 1 
« As is the echo of a cannon's crack. * Mato z. 
9 Doubly redoubled flrokes, &c.] So, in X. Richard II. Act I: 
A 2 let thy blows, doubly redeubled, | 
« Fall, Sec.“ STExVENs. 
1 Or memorize another Golgotha,) That is, or make! dither Gol- 


— 


| gotha, which ſhould be celebrated and delivered Gown to poſterity, with 


as frequent mention as the firſt. He ATH. 
The word memorize (as Mr. Warton and Mr. ese bave ſhewn) 


was uſed by Spenſer, Chapman, ä nas het as 1 as Shak- 


ſpeare. MALONE. ; 2 LS 


They 
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They ſmack of honour both :—Go, get him ſurgeons. | 
Exit wy attended, _ 


1 Ross E and Ax dus *. 


— 5 
— — 
— — — 
=== — — 
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Who comes here 3? 
Mal. The worthy thane of Roſſe. 
Len. What a haſte looks through his eyes! So ſhould be 
| look, 
That ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange 4, 4 
Rofſe. God ſave the king! 
Dun. Whence cam'ſt thou, worthy thane ? 
Rofſe. From Fife, great king, 
| Where the Norweyan banners flout the ky * i 25 
; And 
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2 — and Angus.] Angus not being addreſſed, nor ſp-aking in this 
ſcene, was rejected by Mr. Steevens as a ſuperfluous character, But it 
is clear frem a ſubſequent paſſage, that his entry here was deſi Res 3 
for in ſcene iii he again enters with Roſſe, and lays, 

6c We are ſent | | 
© To give thee from our royal maſter thanks.” MatLowe. 
3 Who comes here?] The latter word is here employed as a Sy a- 
ble. MaLonNE. 

4 — S. ſhould he look, | | 
That ſeems to ſpeak things Krane. J i. e. that ſeems . to ſperk 
ſtrange things. Our author himſelf furniſhes us with the beſt com- 
ment on this paſſage. In Antony and Cleopatra, we meet with nearly 
the ſame idea: 

: «+ The buſineſs of this man looks out of bim; 
gun in Als Well that ends Well. 

Her buſineſs looks in her 
Wich an importing viſage.“ 
Agaia, in Cymbeline : 
« There's buſineſs in theſe faces.” 
Again, in A Midſummer Nigh!''s Dream: 
And et your prologue ſcem to ſay, &c.” MaLone. 
The following paſſage in he ee leems to afford no unapt com- 


ment upon this : 
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pr'ythee, ſay on: 5 
101 The ſetting of thine eye and check « proclaim 
„A matter from thee.” “ 
Again, in King Richard 11. 
« Men judge by the complexion of the ſky, &c, 
| 4 So may you, by my dull and heavy eye, 
_ My tongue hath but a heavier tale to ſay.” Gs, | 
al 5 — flout the ey,] To flout is to mock or inſult, The banners 
= | are very politically deſeribed as waving in mockery or r defiance of the ſky 
1 So, in K. Edæuard IT 1599; 
i | % And 


—— 
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And fan e eolde ni now bs; Maar ad aut) 
Norway himſelf, with terrible numbers, | | 
Aſſiſted by that molt diſloyal traitor 5 J 93) i | 
The thane of Cawdor, began a diſmal conflicts 
Till that 'Bellona's bridegroom *, . in proof, 
Confronted him ? with ſeif-compariſons *, 
Point againſt point rebellious, arm *gainſt arm, 
Curbing his Javiſh ſpirit: And to conclude, 
The victory fell on us ;— | 
Dun. Great happineſs ! 
Roſe, That now SR TINY 
Sweno, the Norways' king, craves compoſition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial-of his men, 
Till he diſburſed, at Saint Colmes inch“, 
Ten thouſand dollars to our general uſe. _ 
Dun. No more that thane oF Cawdor ſhall deceive 


„ And new repleniſh'd' pendants cuff the air, 
% And beat the wind, that for their gaudineſs. 
„ Struggles to kiſs them.“ STEEVENS. 
So, in King John: | 1 
Moc ling the air with colours idly ſpread.“ | 
This paſſage has perhaps been miſunderſtood. The meaning ſeems to 
be, not that the Norweyan banners proudly inſulted the ſky ; but that, 
the ſtandards being taken by Duncan's forces, and fixed in the ground, 
the colours idly flapped about, ferving only to cool the Conquerore, in- 
ſtead of being proudly diſplayed by their former poſſeſſors. The line in 
K Fohn, therefore, is the moſt perfect comment on this. MaLows. * 
6 Till that Bellina's bridegroom, ] This paſſage may be added to the 
many others, which ſnew how little Shakſpeare knew of ancient my - 


thology. HrmwnLev.  _ , fy 10 5 | 
7 Confronted him] By him in this verſe, is meant Norway. The 
aſſiſtance the thane of Cawdor had given Norway was underhand ; 
(which Roſſe and. Angus, indeed, had'difeovered, but was unknown to 
Macbeth;) Cawdor being in the court all this While; as appears from 
Angus's ſpeech to Macbeth, when he meets him to ſalute him with the 
title, and inſinuates his crimes to be lining (he rebel with hidden help 
and "vantage, WarnurTolN.' ' 5 een 
3 — with ſelf corn pariſons, ] i. e. gave him as good as he brought, 
ſhew'd he was h's equal. WAR BUR Tow. reg ene | 
9 = Sein Colmes inch,] Colmes-inch, now called Inchcomb, a ſmall 
iſland lying in the Firth" of Edinburghy with an abbey upon it, dedi- 
cated to St. Columb; called by Camden Jnch Colm, or the e of 
Columba. Holinſhed thus rel#tes the whole circumſtance: The Danes 
that eſcaped, and git 'onte' to their forps. obteined o Malkbeth for a great 
ſumme of gold, that ſurh of their friends as were laine, might be buried 
in Saint Colmes Inch. lu memorie whereof many(old ſepultures are yet 
in the ſaid Inch, there to be ſeene græves with the armes of the Danes.” 
Inch, or Iuſbe in the Iriſ and Erfe languages, ſigoifiee an iſland. See 


Lh»ya's Archeologia, STEIVIVsS. | 
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Our boſom intereſt: — Go, pronounce his preſent deaths. 

And with his former title greet Macbeth, eric its wr 

Raſſe. I'll fee it done. D i A 
Dun. What he hath loſt, voble Macberh dan von. 1 et? 

; A 


SCENE. III. 
A Heath, 


Thunder E nter the three Witches, - 


1. Witch. Where haft thou backs ler: 
2. Witch. Killing ſwine | 
3. Witch. Siſter, where thou? 
1. Witch. A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap. 
And mounch'd, and mounch'd, and moudch'd ive me, 
quoth 1 : | : 


Aroint my witch ' the rump-fed ronyon * cries, | 


5 
* He r 
; : 4 > 
; 
* 
4 3 ; 4 


I Argiat thee, tak 1] Ae or avaunt, bonne: Por x. 
In a very old drawing publiſhed in Hearne's Collections, St. Patrick is 
repreſented viſiting hell, and putting the devils into great contuſion by 
his pre ence, of whom one that is driving the damned before him with 
a prong, has a label iſſuing out of bis mouth with thele words, our 
ouT ARONGT, of which the laſt is evidently the ſame with ar oint, 
and uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in th s paſſage, Jonneow. 

Rynt you. 201 lch, quoth Beſſe Locket to her mother, is a north country 
proverb. The word is uſed again in X. Lear : 
« And areint thee, witch, aroint thee.” STEEVENS. 
2 — the rump fed ronyen—] The chief cooks in noblemen's fami- 
lies, colleges, religious houſes, hoſpitals, &c. anciently claimed the 
emoluments of kiichen fees of kidneys, fat, trotters, umpt, &c, 
which they ſold to the poor. The weird filter. in this ſcene, as an in- 
ſult on the poverty of the woman who had called ber witch, reproaches 
her poor abject flate, as not being able to procure better proviſiog than 


: an, lien are conſidered as the refuſe of the tables of others, 


 CoLEpaPER, 
So, in Wit at ſeveral W 2apens, by. B. and Fletcher: 155 
A niggard to your commons, that you're Fin 
« To ſize your belly out with ſhoulder fees, 
With kidneys, rumps, and cues of ſingle beer.“ 
In the Book of Haukynge, &c. commonly called the Book of St. Albans,) | 
bl. l. no date, among the proper terms aſed: in kepyng of Ban tes, it is 
aid, © The hauke tyreth upon rumps*” 
- Ronyon, i i. e. es or mangy woman. Fr. rogneusr 3 royne, ſcurf, 
Thus 


f. 


- 
18 


Shak ſpeare uſes the word again in The Merry Wives of Windſor. 


rte 
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Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o'the Tyger: 
But in a ſieve IL'Il thither ſail , — 25 5 
And, like a rat without a tail “, | 
I'll do, I'll do, and VII do. 

2. Witch. Il give thee a wind. 

1. Witch. Thou art kind. | 

3. Witch. And I another. 

1. Witch. I myſelf have all the other; 


„% her necke 


Thus Chaucer, in the Romaunt of the Roſe, p. 881: 7 


„ Withouten bleine, or ſcabbe, or reine. 


| | 7 STEEVENS. 
3 i a fieve PII thither ſail,) Reginald Scott, in his De/covery 
of Witchcraft, 1584, ſays it was believed that witches“ could fail in 


an egg-ſhell, a cockle or muſcle ſhell, through and under the tempeſtu - 
eus ſeas.” Again, in Newes from Scotland: Declaring the damnable 
life of Docter Fian, a notable ſorcerer, who was burned at Edinburgh, 
' Fannary laſt, 1591, which Docter was Regifter ts the Devill, that 
 fandrie times preached at Ner:th Baricke Kirke, to a number of nitor tous 
Witches, Witi the true examinations of the ſaid Docter and Witches as 


they uttered them in the prefect of the Scottiſh King. Diſcovering hew 
they pretended ts bexwitch aud dre bis majeſtic in the ſea cemming from 
Denmarke, with ether ſuch wonderful matters as the like hath not bin 


Beard at anie time. Publiſhed according to the Scottiſh copy, Printed for 


William Wright : — and that all they together went to ſea, each 


one in a riddle or cive, and went in the ſame very ſubſtantially, with 


fl:ggons of wine, making merrie and drinking by the way in the ſame 


riddles or civets, &c. Dr. Farmer found the title of this ſcarce pam- 


phlet in an interlexved copy of Mannſells Catalegre, &c. 18986, with ad- 
ditions by Archbiſhop Harſnet, and Thomas Baker, the Antiquarian. 
tc is al moſt neediefs tu mention that I have fince met with the pamphlet 
itſelf, STEEVENS. : 

4 And like a rat without a tail,] It ſhould be remembered (as it was 
the belief of the times) that though a witch could aſſume the form of 
any animal the pleaſed, the tail would ſtill be wanting. Man 

The reaſon given by ſome of the old writers, for ſuch a deficiency, is, 
that though the hands and feet, by an eaſy change, might be converted 
into the four paws of a beaſt, there was fill no part aboit a woman 
which correſponded with the length of a tail common to almoſt all four- 
footed creatures. STEEVENSS. 2 | 

5 Pl! give thee a wind.] This free gift of a wind is to be conſidered 
as an act of ſiſterly jriendſhip; for wiches were ſuppoſed to ſell them, 
So, in Summer's laſt Mill and Teſtament, 1600 : . . 

Ein Ireland and in Denmaik both, 
© Witches for gold will ſell a man a wind, 
Which in the corner of a napkin v rap'd, 
„Shall blow him ſafe into what coaſt he will.“ 
Drayton, in his -on-calf, ſays the ſame. STEEVENS. 
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his pieces at every re-impreflion. MAL RE. 
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And the very ports they blow 6, 


All the quarters that they know _ 


I' the ſhipman's card 7. 

I will drain him dry as hay © : 

Sleep ſhall, neither night nor day, 
Hang upon his pent houſe lid“; | 
He ſhall live a man forbid ? : f 


6 And the very ports they blos, ] That is, and the very ports they 
blow te; and fo our author would probably have written, had he not 
been confined by the metre and the rhyme. 

We have various inſtances of ſimilar ellipſes in our author. 

Mr. Pope changed forts to prinis, which has been adopted, I think, 
without neceffity, by the ſubſequent ed tors The ſubſtituted word was 
firſt given by Sir William D*Avenant, who in his alteration of this play 
has retained the old, while at the ſame t.me he furnifhed Mr. Pope with 
the new, reading: - F 2k 

I myfelf have all the other. 15 
And then fiom eve y port they blow. 

From all the pernrs that ſeamen kb 5 
Mr. Steevens obje cke, that “ though. the witch from her power over 
the winds might juſtly enough lay that ſhe had ail the Pornty and grar- 
tert from whence they blow, ihe could not with any de ce of propriety 
declare that ſhe had the prot to which they were directed.” Tam 
always ſorry to differ frem ſo judicious a cormenintor ; but I own this 
object ion does not eppear to me of ſufficient weight to induee me to 
diſturb the text. The witeh in fac neither poſſeſſed the winds nor the 
ports; though ſhe is ſuppoſed to have had deer over the one, und con- 
ſequently over the other alfo; and therefore, I think, ſhe may with as 
much propriety be fa d to Have the erte, to or from which the winds 
blow, as the winds themſetves. Whoever can drive « ſhip into or out 
of a port, may pottically be ſaid to Fave, or command, the port. * 

Points probably ſtruck Mr. Pope, beciuſe that word ſeems to corre- 
ſpand more preciſely with the foltewirg ine; bat the ſuppaling that 
Shakſpeste always aimed at beirg feet teres atque rotundus, has been, in 
wy apprehenſion, the ſource of much error, TD | 

F muſt likewiſe add that the form of the letter , uſed in the Mſs, of 
our author's time, is ſo ſingular, that it is almoſt impoflible to be mi- 
ſtaken for in. MaLone, 1 1 

The word very is uſed here (as in a thouſand inſtances which might 
be brought) to expreſs the declaration more emohatically. SrrxvExs. 

7 —the fhibman's card.) The card is the paper on which the winds 
are marked under the pilot's needle. STEEVENS. | 
8 dry as tay:] So, Spenſer, in his Fazry Queen, b. i i. I. 9: 
| ++ But he is old and <o;7hered as hay, STEEVENS, , 

* Sleep ſbali, neither night nor day, 5 5 | | 

Hang upon his pen.-houſe lid ;] So, in The Miracle: of M:ſe:, by 
Michael Drayton; —_ ; Pies” 

is browe, like two ſteep pent-horſes, hung down 

» Orer his eye-lids.“ | 3 

There was an edition of this poem in 1604, but I know not, whether 
theſe lines are found in it. Drayton made additions and alterations in 


2 


Weary 


of the cauſes of the ſtrange, ſickneſs. and death 


„ Wo we” or iS 
4 
3 
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- Weary ſev'n- nights, nine times nine, 


Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine? a 


9 He ball live a man forbid:] i, e. as one under a curſe, an inter- 
dictien. So, afterwards in this pl 4 "aſs | ag 
«© By his own inter dickies ſtands arcurs'd.” IHE 
So among the Romans, an outlaw's ſentence. was, aque If 12nis inter - 
dictio; i. e. he was forbid the uſe of water and fire, which-imply'd the 
neceſſity of baniſhment. THEOBALD. : | * 
Mr. Theobald has very juſtly explained forbid by aceurſed, but with- 


2 


out giving any reaſon of his interpretation, To bid is originally te ray, 


as in this Saxon fragment: | 
He ir pi bie J bute, &c. 
He is wiſe iliac Sons ** amends, _ +) 
As to forbid therefore implies to- prohibit, in oppoſition to the word 
3% in its preſent ſenſe, it ſignifies by the fame kind of oppofition to 
curſe, when it is derived from the ſame word in its primitive meaning. 
GHN<ON., 
1 Shall he dwindle, &c.) This miſchief was ſuppoſed to be put in 
execution by means of 2 waxen figure, which repreſented the perſon who 
was to. be conſumed by ſlow degrees. So Holinſhed, ſpeaking-of the 
witchcraft practiſed to deſtroy king Duffe : a ap, 
E found one of the witches roaſting upon à wooden. broch an 


image of wax at the fir e, reſembling in each ſeature the king's per- 


jon,” G&c.. | A 
« for as the image did waſte afore the fire, ſo did the bodie of the 
king break ſoith in ſweat. And as for the words of che inchagtment 
they ſerved to keep him ſtill waking frem /eephe,"" &c. | 
This may ſerve to explain the foregoing paſfage: 
_ « Sleep ſhall neither night nor da Fu, 
« Hang upon his penthouſe lid.” STEzvans. + 
Stowe in his Lunar, 1605, p 1274, after giving « particular #ecount 
of Ferdingado Earl 
of Derby, on the 16th of April 1594, adde A true report of ſuch 


reaſons and conjectures as cau ed many learned men to ſuppoſe him to 
be bewwitched.” 9 6 | 


* — The 10th of April about midnight was found in the bedcham- 
ber by one Maſter Haliall, an image of wax and ha ire, like uato. the 
haire of his honour's bead, twiſted through the belly thereof, from the 
navel to the ſecrets. This image was ſpotted, as the ſame meſter 
Halfall reported unto Maſter Smith, one of his Secretaries, a daie be- 
fore any pain grew, and {pots appeared upon his ſides and belly. This 
image was haſtily caſt imo the fire by Maſter Halſall, before it was 


viewed, becauſe he thought, by burning thereof, as he ſaid, he ſhould 


relieve his lord from witchcraft, and burne the witch who fo much 
tormented his lord; but it fell out cantrary to his love and affect ion, for 
after the melting thereof he more and more dec ined. Wh 3 
Sir Edward Felton, who <vith other Juſtices examined certaine 
witches, reporteih, that one of them being bidden to faie the Lerd's 
prayer, ſaid it well, but being conjured, in the name of Jeſus, that, if 
ſhe had bewitched his honour, ſhe ſhould not be able to ſaie the ſame, 
ſhe could never repeat that petition, Forgive us our treſpaſſes, no, al- 
though it, was repeated unto her.” | | PPE | 

I have tranicribed this paſſage not only as illuſtrative of the text, but 


a5 2 ſpecimen of the abſurd notions entertained relative to witchcraft, 


z very few years before Macbeth was written, Maron. 


Though 
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Though his bark cannot be loſt, 
Vet ' it ſhall bg tempeſt-toſt *. _ 
Look what I have. 
2. Witch. Shew me, ſhew me, 
1. Witch. Here | have a pilot's thumb, WW 15 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. Drum within. 


3. Witch. A drum, a drum; 0 | 353 


Macbeth doth come. 5 
All. The weird ſiſters, hand in hand 3, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about; | 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again, to make up nine: 
Peace !—the charm's wound up. 


2 Though his zart canned be ft, er lhe: ; 
Yet it foall be te mpeſt teſt.] So, in Newwes from Scotland, & c a pame 


| phlet already quoted: Againe it is confeffed, that the ſaid chriſte ned 


cat was the cauſe of the Xinges Majeſties ſbippe, at his comming forthe 
of Denmarke, had @ contrarie winde to the reſt of his ſhippes then being 
in his companie, which thing was molt ſtraunge and true, as the Kinges 
Majeſtic acknowledyeth, for when the reſt of the ſhippes had « faire and 
good winde, then was the wind contrarie and altogether againit his 
Majeſtie. And further the ſayde witch declared, that his Majeſtie had 
never come ſafely from the ſea, if his faith had not prevailed above 
their ententions."”* To this circumſtance perhaps our author's alluſion is 
ſufficiently plain. STzevens. f e 

3 The weird fifters, hand in Hand.) The old copy has— Wey werd, 
probably in conſequence of the tranlcriber's being deceived by his ear. 
The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. The following paſſage in 
'Bellenden's Tranflation of Hector Boethiu+, fully ſupports the emenda ; 
tion: » Be aventure Makbeth and Ranquho were paſſand to Forex, 


quhair kyng Duncane hapnit to be for ye tyme, and met be ye gait thre 
wemen clothit in clrage and uncouth weid. Thay wer jugit be the pe- 


pill to be weird ſiſteris.“ So alſo Holinſhed. 1 

« Weird ſiſtert.“ (ſays the Gloſſariſt to Gawin Douglas,) © Pare. 
It comes certainly from the Anglo-Saxon pynd fatum, fortuna, eventus. 
pynde PATA, Parca. Francice Urdi, &c.—And theſe again moſt 


probably from the B. and Teutonick werden, Anglo-Saxon pe hrhen, 
Sec. fieri, fore, eſſe; becauſe fate or deſtiny muſt neceſſarily come ta 
paſs.” Maron. END 3 
Weird comes from the Anglo-Saxon pypd, and is uſed as a ſubſtan- 
tive ſignifying a prophecy by the tranſlatorot Hector Boethings in the year 
154% as well as for the Deftinies by Chaucer and Hol;nſhed. ** Of the 
eveirdis geuyn 10 Makbeth and Banghuo,” is the argument of one of the 
chapters, Gawin Douglas, in his tranſlation of Virgil, calls the 
Farcæ the weird fiflers. The other method of ſpelling was merely a 
blunder of the tranſcriber or printer. STEVENS. 


Enter 


"> 


's 


nter | 


impacient of lang tary (as a 
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Enter MaczzT# and Banquo, 


Mac. So foul and fair a day J have not ſeen. 


Ban How far is't call'd to Fores ? What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attitfe; 175 


That look not like the inhabitants o'the earth, 
And yet are on't?—Live you? or are you aught 
That man may queſtion 5? You ſeem to underſtand me. 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her ſkinny lips :—-You ſhould be women, 
And yet your beards ® forbid me to interpret 
That you are ſo. ls e 
Mach. Speak, if you can; — What are you? _ 
1. Witch All hail, Macbeth“! hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis *!. | 1 1 
1 ; 2. Witch. 


4 How far ist call'd to Fores?] The king at this time reſided at 
Fires, a town in Murray, not far from Inverneſs. lt fortuned, (ſays 
Bolinſhed) as Mackbeth and Banquo journeyed towards Feres, where the 
king then lay, they went ſporting by the way, without other company, 


- ſave only themſelves, when ſuddenly in the midſt of a laund, there met 


them three women in ſtrange and wild apparell, reſembling creatures of 

tie elder world,” & c. STEEvENs. | | 
The old copy reads—S:ri5, Correted by Mr. Pope. Mallon z. 
5 That man may queflien?} Are ye any beings with which man is 


permitted to hold converſe, or of whom it is lawful to aft gueſirons ? 


| | Jonmwson.,. 

6 —your beards—] MHitches were ſuppoſed always te have bair on 
their chins. So, in Decker's Honeſt V hore, 1635 : ** —Some women 
hive beards, marry they are half wor/ches.” STzEvVENs. 

7 All hail, Macbeth!) All Fail is à corruption of all-hael, Sax. i. e. 
ave, ſalve, MaLonse. | 
lt hath lately been repeated from Mr. Guthrie's Ey »pen Engliſh 
Tragedy, that the portrait of Macbeth's wife is copied from Buchanan, 
whole ſpirit as well as words, is tranſlated into the play of Shakſpeare: 
and it had ſignified nothing to have pored only on Holinſhed for fads.” 
—“ Animus etiam, per ſe ferox, prope quotidianis conviciis uxoris (quz 
omnium conſiliorum ei erat conſcia) ſlimulabatur,”— This is the whole, 
that Buchanan ſays of the lady, and truly I ſee no more ſpirit in the. 
Scotch, than in the Engliſh chronicler. The wordes of the three 
weird ſiſters alſo greatly encouraged him [to the murder of Duncan, 
but ſpecially his wife lay ſore upon him to attempt the thing, as ſhe that 
was very ambitious, brenning in unquenchable deſire to beate the name 
of a queene.” Edit. 1677, p. 244. „ > 

This part of Holinſhed is an abridgment of Johne Beilenden's tranſ- 


lation of the noble clerk, Heftor Bocce, imprinted at Edingburgh, in 


fol. 1541. I will give the 3 as it is found there. His wyfe 
enen ar) ſpecially quhare they 3 
| | rus 
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_ | 
2. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of 
„ 2 i N 
3. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that ſhalt be king here - 

der „ 


Ban. Good fir, why do you ſtart; and ſeem to fear 
Things that do ſound ſo fair? —l'the name of truth, 

Are ye fantaſtical *, or that indeed _ 

Which outwardly ye ſhew ? My: noble partner 

You greet with preſent grace, and great prediction 


ſirus of ony purpos, gaif hym gret artation to purſew the thrid weird. 
yat ſche micht be ane quene, calland hym oft tymis febyl cowart and 
nocht deſyrus of honouris, ſen he durſt not aſſailze the thing with man- 
heid and curage, quhilk is offerit to hym be beniuolence of fortoun. 
Howbeit ſindry otheris hes aſſailzeit fic-thinges, afore with maiſt terri- 
byl jeapardyis, quhen thay had not ſic ſickernes to ſucceid in the end of 
thair laubouris as he had.” p. 173. | | 
But we can demon/irate, that Snakſpeare had not the ſtory from Bu- 
chanan · According io him, the weird ſiſters ſalute Macbeth: Una 
Anguſiæ Thanum, altera Moraviz, tertia Regem :”—Thane of Angus, 
and of Murray. &c. but according to Holinſhed, immediately from 


Bellenden, as it ſtands in Shakſpeare ** The firſt of them ſpake and 


fayde, All hayle Makbeth Thane of Glammis,—the ſecond of them 
ſayde, Hayle Makbeth Thane of Cawder; but the thi:de ſayde, All 
hayle, Makbeth, that hereafter ſhall be Ang of Scotland. p 243. 
1. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail ts thee, thane of Glamis! 
2. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of Cawdor ! 
3. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that fhall be king hereafter ! 
Here too our poet found the equivocal predictions, on which his hero 
ſo fatally depended: ** He had learned of certaine wyfards, how that 
he ought to take heede of Macduffe ;—and ſurely hereupon had he put 
Macduffe to death, but a certain wich whom he had in great truſt, had 
tolde, that he ſhould neuer be lain with man borne of any woman, nor 
vanquiſhed till the wood of Bernane came to the caſtell af Dunſinane.“ 
p. 244. And the ſcene between Malcolm and Macduff in the fourth act 
is almoſt literally taken from the Chronicle, Farms: 3 
$ —thane F Glamis!] The thaneſhip of Glanis was the ancient in- 
heritance of Macbeth's family. The caſtle where they lived is till 
ſtanding, and was lately the magnificent reſidence of the earl of Strath- 
more. See a particular deſcription of it in Mr. Gray's letter to Dr. 
 Whatton, dated from Games Cafile, ST: tvens. | . 
9 —thane of Cawd'r!) Dr. Johnſon obſerved in his Fourney to the 
Weſtern Iſlandi of Scotland, that part of Calder caftle, from which Mac- 
beth drew his ſecond title, is ſtill remaining. STegvens. = 
Are ye fantaſtical,] By fantaſtical, he means creatutes of fantaſy 
or imagination : the queſtion is, Are theſe real beings before us, or are 
we deccived by iltufions of fancy? Joungson. | | 
- Shak fpeare took the word from Holinſhed, who in his account of 
the witches, ſays, * This was reputed at firſt but ſome vain fantaſtical 
illuſion by Macbeth and Banquo.“ STzzvans. 3 


| or 
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Of noble having *, and of royal hope, _ | 

That he ſeems rapt withal ; to me you ſpeak not: 

If you can look into the ſeeds of time, $5 

And fay, which grain will grow, and which will not; 

Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, | 

Your favours, nor your hate. 
1. Witch, Hail! | 
2. Witch. Hail! | 
3. Witch. Hail! | | 
1. Witch. Leſſer than Macbeth, and greater, 

2. Witch, Not ſo happy, yet much happier. 17 

3. Witch. Thou ſhalt get kings, though thou be none: 

So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo! . 
1. Vitch. Banquo, and Macbeth, all bail! 
Mach. Stay, you imperfect ſpeakers, tell me more: 

By Sinel's death *, | know, I am thane of Glamis ; 

But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives; 

A proſperous gentleman ; and, to be king, 

Stands not within the proſpect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 

You owe this ſtrange intelligence? or why 

Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way 

With ſuch prophetick greeung ?—Speak, I charge you. 

NED ING „ [ Witches van iſb. 
Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And theſe are of them: Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 
Mach. Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal melted 


* 


As breath into the wind — Would they had ſtaid! 


Ban. Were ſuch things here, as we do ſpeak about? 


Or have we caten on the inſane root 3, 


That takes the reaſon priſoner ? 3 
| ON Mach. 


1 Of noble having, ] Having is eſtate, poſſeſſion, fortune. So, in 
Tw:Ifth Night : | | 2 Oe: | 
My having is not much; | 
* Fil make diviſion of my prefent ſtore: 

«© Hold; there is half my coffer.” STzeevens. 

2 By SjnePs death,] The father of Macbeth. Popes. 

3 talen on the inſane root,] The inſane root is the rogt which makes 

inſane. TarzoBalD. e 5 a 

The commentators have given themſelves much trouble to aſcertain 

the name of this root, but its name was, I believe, unknown ta Shak- 
ſpeare, as it is to his readers; Sir Thomas North's tranflation'of Plu - 
tarch, having probably furniſhed him with the only knowledge he had 

of its qualities, without ſpecifying its name. In the Life of Antony, 

(which our author muſt have diligently read,) the Roman ſoldiers, 

while employed in the Parthian war, ai ſaid to have. ſuffered great di- 
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Macb. Your children ſhall be kings. 

Ban. You ſhall be king. 

Macb. And thane of Cawdor too; went it not ſo ? 
Ban. To the ſelf. ſame tune, and words. Who's here? 


Enter Ross E, and AxGVs. 


Rofſe. The wo hath happily receiy'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy ſucceſs : and when he reads 

Thy perſonal venture in the rebels? fight, 

His wonders and his praiſes do contend, 

Which ſhould be thine, or his“: Silenc'd with me” 5, 
In viewing o'er the reſt o' the ſelf-ſame days + 

He finds thee in the ſtout Norweyan ranks, | 
Nothing afeard of what thyſelf didſt make, 

Strange 1 images of death. As thick as tale, 

Came poſt with polt „ and 19 2 one did bear 


ſtreſs for want of proviſions. „in the ende (ſays Plotarch) they were 
compelled to live of herbs and reotes,” but they found few of them that 
men do commenly eat of, and were enforced to taſte of them that 
were never eaten before; among the which there was one that killed 

them, and made them out of their wits; ſor he that had once eaten of 
it, his memerye Was gone from him, and be knewp no manner of thing, but 
only buſied himlelf in digging and hurling of ſtones from one place to 
another, as though it had been a matter of great weight, and to be done 
with all poſſible ſpeede.” MaLons. | 

Shakipeare alludes to the qualities anciently aſcribed to hemlock. 
So, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: You gazed agi.nſt the ſun, 
and fo blemiſhed your ſight; or elſe you have caten of the roots of hem- 
loch, that makes men's eyes conceit unſeen objects,” STEEVENS. 

4 His wonders and his praiſes do contend, 
| Which foould be thine, or bis; ] i. e. private ahoiration of your 
deeds, and a defire-to do them publick juſtice by commendation, con- 
tend in his mind for pre-eminence.—Or,—Thete is a conteſt in his 
mind whether he ſhould indulge his defire of publiſhing to the world the 
commendations due to your heroiſm, or whether he ſhould remain in 
ſilent admiration of what no words could celebrate. in proportion to its 
deſert. STEEveNs. 

5 Silenc'd ww 1h that,] i. e. rapt in Glent wonder at the deeds 
i performed by Macbeth, &c. MaLons, | 
A thick as rele, 
Came poſt with peſt;] That is, poſts ecrived as faſt as they could be 
counted. Jonwson. | 
So, in K. Henry VI. P. III. AQ II. ſc. i: 

% Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſts could run, 
Were brought, &c. STzzvEns. | | 
The old copy reads Cas poſt. The emendation is Mr, Rowe's. 


Dr. Johnſon' $ — would be leſs excepticnable, if the old copy 
ad 


* 


ad 
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Th raiſes in his kingdom's great! defence, 
Thy —— them doun before ine. 


Aug. We are ſent, 


To give thee, — thanks; 2 


Only to herald thee into his fight, 

Not 22 y-thee. | 

. And, for an earneſt of a greater nden 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor : 


In which addition, hail, moſt worthy thane ! 


For it is tine. 
Ban. What, can che deed ſpeak true ? | 
Mach. The thane of Cawdor hves ; N do you dreſs 
me 
In 8 robes? 
Ang. Who was the thane, lives Jets. 
But under heavy judgment bears that life, 
Which he deſerves to loſe. Whe'r he was combin'd ? 
With thoſe of Norway; or did line the rebel 
With hidden belp and vantage; or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not; 
But treaſon's capital, con els d, and proy'd, 


: Have overthrown him. 


Mach. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor : 17 
The greateſt is behind. — I haoks for your pains. 
Do you not hope your children ſhall be kings, 
When thoſe thar gave the thane of NPE, to me, 


Promis'd no leſs to them? 
Ban. Ions truſted home ? A 


Wy, a ad as tale. \ Thick RES but ill to tele, and ſeems. rather. | 
to favour Mr. Rowe* 8 emendatiun, who reads—As thick as bal, & c. 
„A thick as hail,” as an anonymous 8 obſerves to me, 
is an expreſſion in the old play of King Jeb, 1391: n 
—— breathe out damned oriſons, TR 
As thick as ha ones v ore the ſpringꝰs approach 3 
The, emendation, of the word can is ſupported by a paſſage i in Fax, 
He ent „ | t 
And there are twenty weak and wearied pots 
© Come from the nu th MaLovxs. 
7 Whe'r be was combin' 4—1 Hhether in our authoy! $ time was ſomes» 
times uſed and written as one iyllable, her: So, in King Fob we, 
© Now ſhame upon you the'r ſhe does or no.“ | 
The word combin'd is in che old copy placed in the ſubſequent line. 
The metre ſhews that it belongs to the preſent line. Many, inaccuta- 
cies of the ſame kind are found in the only authentick ancient coſ j of 
this play, Mato. | 
s — truſted home} i. e red 20 far as it will go; ſuffered to pre · 
vil in its utmolt extent of argument; conßdentdlafy received or ads. 
mitted home into your bolom. STEEVENs. 


Vor. VIL | - "ds | M gk . 


1 


1 
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Might yet enkindle you 9 unto the crown. | 
Beſides the thane of Cawdor. But tis ſtrange: _ 
And oftentimes, to win us to our ham ' + 
"The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths ; 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us | 
In deepeſt conſequence. —Coulins, a word I pray you. 
Macb. Iwo truths are told , Yeo ot Sh,” 


The added word home ſhews clearly, in what apprehenſion, that our 
author wrote That thrufted home, So, in a jublequent tcene ;: 
© That every minute of his being thruſts 3 

„ Apainſt my neareſt of life.“ n | 
Thruſled is the regular participle from the verb to hr, and though. 
now not often uſed, was, I believe, common in the time of Shakipeare. 


_— — 


* 
— 


So, in King Henry J. | | 7 
« With caſted flough and freſh legerity.” 
Hume means to the uttermeſt, Se, in the Winter's Tale: 
» all my ſorrows .,, - 3 
%% BEE TITS THESIS . 
It may be obſerved, that thryfted home“ is an expreſſion uſed at this 
cay ; but © truſted home,” l believe, was never uſed at any period 
whatjoever. I have had frequent occaſion to remark that many ot the 
errors in the old copies of our author's plays aroſe from the tranſeriber's 
ear having deceived him. In Ireland, where much of the pronunciation 
of the age of Queen Elizabeth is yet retained, the vulgar conſt antly pro- 
nounce the word thruft as if it were written ira! ; and hence probably 
the error in the text. LE ga Ty; $97 „„ L 
Mr. Steevens's original explanation, © carried as far it will go,” _ 
agrees with this reading, but cannot in my appiehenhon be drawn by. 
any chemiſtry from that which is exhibited in the od copy: for Who 
ever talked of confiling home in a prediction. The change is ſo very 
ſight, and I am fo thoroughly pc riuaded that the reading propoſed is the 
t+ye one, that had it been ſuggeſted by any former editor, 1 ſhould with - 
out hefitation have given it a place in the text MaLons, © 
9 Might yet enk inule you—] Enkindle, for to ſtimulate you to ſeek. 
en ä N WAR BURTON. 
* Two truths are told, & c] How the former of theſe truths has 
been fulfilled, we ate yet to learn. Macbeth could nat become Thane 
of Glamis, till after his father's deceaſe, of which there is no mention 
throughout the play, If the Hag only foretold what Macbeth already 
underſtood to have happened, her words could ſcarcely claim rank as a 
 prediftion, STERVENS. | TÄÿæit 8 
From the Scottiſh tranflation of Boethins it ſhould ſeem that Sinel, 
the father of Macbeth, died after Macbeth*s having been met by the 
weird ſiſters. Makbeth (ſays the hiſtorian) revoivyng all thingis, 'as - 
they wer ſaid be the weird ſiſteris, began to covat ye cro:n. And zit 
he concludit to abide, quhil he ſaw ye tyme ganand thereto ; fermelie 
televyng yt ye third weird ſuld cum as the firft two did afore.” This 
indeed is inconſiſtent with our author's words, By Sinel's death, 1 
know, 1 am thane of Glamis;”—'ut Holinſhed, who was his guide, in 
bis abridgment of the hiſtory of Boethius, has particularly mentioned 
th.t Sinel died before Macbeth met the weird ſiſters: we may therefore 


e. 


* 
4 0 
\ 


As happy prologues to the ſwelling acr 


Commencing in a truth? J am thane of Murder l Iv 8 


— 


.Q MG 3.” a D * „ dy 
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Of the imperial theme.—1I thank you, gentlemen. 
1 his ſupernatural ſoliciting . 


Cannot be ill; cannot be good 1 in, 


Why hath it given me earneſt of ſueceſs, wor 


If good, why do yield to that ſuggeſtion 3. |» 
Whole horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 
Againſt the uſe of nature? Preſent fears 

Are CIO than horrible _— * 


be ſure that Shakſpeare meant it to db walled ihe Macbeth hid 
already acceded to his paternal title. Belenden only ſays, ** The firit 
of thaim ſaid to Macbeth, Hale thane of Glammis. The ſecound ſaid,” 
& c. But in Holinſhed the relation runs thus, conformably to the Lain 
original: The firſt of them ſpake and ſaid, All haile Mackbeth, thane 
of Clammis (for he had latelie entered into that dignitie and Mee by the 
death of his father Snell) The ſecond of them ſaid,” Sc. 

Still however the objection made by Mr. Steevens remains in its full 


force; for ſince. he knew that ** by Sinel's death he was thane of Gla-. 


mis,” how can this ſalutation be conſidered as prophe! icli Or why 
ſhould he afterwards. ſay, With admiration, „ GLamtis, and thane of 
Cawdor.z” &? Perhaps. we may, ſuppoſe that the father of Macbeth 
died ſo recently betore his interview with the weirds, that the news of it 
had not yet got abroad; in ch caſe, though Macheth himſelt knew 
it, he might conſider their giving him the title of Thane of Glamis ava 
proof of ſupernatura) intelligence. _. 7 
[ ſuſpe& our author was. led to uſe the expreſſions which have occa- 
ſioned the p:eſent note, by the following words: of Holioſhed :.* The 


ſarne night after, at ſupper, 7 jeſted. With him, and ſaid, Now 4 


Mackhetb, thou halt obteineg thaſe things which the Two former fifters | 
PROPHESIED > there remaineth onelie 8 erte purchalte. that which 
the third ſaid ſhould come to paſſe.” Maren © 

1 —ſwelling act] ae is nd in 8 An en in ns A 


0 K Hanry Hi, pf 


|| princes to a,” e apps 
And monarchs to behold 5 frncllng ſeene . 47 : 
2 This ſupernatural ſoliciting] i. e, incitement, T 
3 —wby A a 7 ' yield ta that Welle To LOA is, fe 0 way to... 1 


A; IQ: NSN. | 
Sog geen is, temptation. Marous, „„ Chak „ 
4 —Preſent fears | 5 
Are leſs than horrible i HOME 1) Pfekel, Fears are fla 5 0 LE 7 


freſent, which Macbeth, declares, and every man has found, to, be lets 
than the imagination preſents them while the objects are er diſtant. 
: „Jane, 5 
So, in the Tragedy of Creſus, 1604, by, lord sterline: J ; 
or as the ſhadow ſeems more montrous ſtitl, © * 
e Than deth the ſubſtance whence, it. hath the bel 8 


Ty 1 , n 
SS £1 27 41.4 


« Go th? apprebenſion of approaching we | 2 2 
Sem greater than 125 whilſt he's My bring.” Sr LON | 
My 
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© Poems, 1621: 


My thy ht, whoſe murder yet is but anden, | 
Shak 10 o my ſingle ſtare of man 5, that fan&ion - | 

Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing 5 
But what is not ©. 9 | | 965 341 
Ban. Look, how our partner's tapt. bs zen Harig zi 75 
Mach. If chanet will have me _ why, chance may 
rown me, For - bog 4 


Without 15 ſtir. 
Ban, New honours come vpon eim 


a IS 


| Like our ſtrange garments z Aue not to their mould, 


But with the aid of we. 5 
Mach. Come what come may; 


Thank and the hour runs through the — day? A 


5 — for le flate if main) The ug le fate of man ſeerhs to be uſed by | 
chokipeare for an e#4ividual, in 6 veliribla to commonebealh or Cone a 
„n belly. Jou now. oy | A 


6 oo ien 


Is ſmo:her*d in far mi S, 50 Arbing tt, | 

But what is net] All powers of action are oppreffet and ert bed by 
one overwhelming "mage id the 2 5 and nothing is preſent to me but 
that whith is really future. Ot. King's now about me l have not per- 
certion, beirg inteni WhoHy an that Which has yet no exiſfence. es 
Surmiſe, is ſpecuſation, bu ch concerning the future, MA LOUE. 
7 Time and che hour runs 7 Yough Fe 500 day.) * By this, I'coo- 


| fels I do not wich this two Taft commentators imagine i: (team either = 


the tautology of time and the hour, or an alluſion to tluſe painted with 
an hourglaſs, or An <xhorturion'£0 time to haften forward, but rather 
to fay remprr & Hora, time and rem; will carry the thing through, 
and br: ng it to ſore de'ermixitd Point and end, let its nat ure be WRat t 
„in“ This note is taken from an [ay on rhe N EM and Genus T7 
Siena, &. by Nlrs. 4j 1 

duch Fee is commo to 


1 peare. 
& Phe very Head" td front o 


my adde E 


is linle leſs reprchenfible, Time and the hour, is Time wii his Won ws 


' SFEevVaNs. 
The fate exprefidn is ufed by 4 writer” nearly 'cbiltttwpors y with 
Sbakſpeare: “ Neither can there Ys oy thing in de worſd more accept - 
able to me than death, 'who'e Fixer ns ime, if they were bs certaſne, 
&c.* Peiton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 1579. „ in e $ 


26 Times young hiwwres attend ber gilt—, wo * R OE JORORgN 
Ay ain, in our author's 326th Sonnet - 5 
 O thou, ty lovely bey, who in thy WP 0 
« Doft bd 2 ine Bekle glafe, Nis fickle, Blur" 


| Agat, in his 5th Sonneit: 


% Being your ſlave, what ſhould 1 do bot tend 
Upon the heurs and tirties of your deſite“ ? 
Apain, in The Mirror fer Magiftrates, 1 587, eget of ths { Duke of | 
Buckingham) : | 
% The unhappy * che u, and eke che day.“ Maron E. 
Ban. 


With things forgotten. 0 Kind gendlemen, your, paing 


by as... St bs FF fl I. Eo 
_ Sa As > 


Shak * 88 of his — friend. STBBVENS, 


GGG -29 
Ban. Wonhy Macbeth, we ſtay -upog.your leiſure. 


Mach. Give me your. faraus ny. de Mu . was 
wrought 5 . 

Are regiſter'd where every 7 I wrn__. 

'The leaf to read them *. Let ys toward the king 


Think upon what hath chanc'd ; and, at more time, 


The interim having weigh'd it 9, let us __ 


Our free hearty each to other, 


Ban. Very gladly. _ Ls 
Mach. 2 [ mots enough Cams, friends. [ Excunt. 


; S C E N E IV. 


Fores. A Roan in the Pole 


" Tongs” Enter Bee N ene n 


Le vox, and Attendants. 


Dun. Is eredunon dane on 8 158 not 


Thoſe in commiſſion yet return d? 

Mal. My liege, 
They are not yet come back. But I have ſpoke 
Wich one e ſaw him die 2 who did Ns — 


— my Pen brain was 3 My head wes n ien, 


| = int commotion, Jounson. 


* 


where every day I turn | 
The leaf to read 1 em.] He means, as Mr. Vpton has obſerved, 


that they are regiſtered in the table book of his heart. So Hamle: 


{peaks of the table of his memory. Matrox. 
9 The interim having wweigh'd it.] This intervening, partian of time is 


almoſt perſonified: it is repreſented as a cool impartial Judge; as the 


pauſer Reaſon. —STEEVENs. 
[ believe, the interim is uſed adverbially : * you having weighed it in 


the interim.” MaALONE. 


1 — Are not—) The old copy reads—Or not, The emendation 
was — the editor of the ſecond folio, MaLons 
2 With one that ſaw him die:] The behaviour of the {hang of cad. 
correſponds in almoſt every circumſtance with that. of the vnforturate 
earl of Eſſex, as related by Stowe, p. 793. His aſking the queen's for- 
giveneſs, his confeſſion, repentance, and concern about bebaving with 


_ propriety on the ſcaffold, are migutely deſcribed by that hiſtorian, Such 


an alluſion could not fail of having the defred effec on an audience, 


many of whom were eye witneſſes to the ſeverity of that juſtice which 


deprived the age of one of its greateſt orpaments, and Southampton, 


That 


3. u A n ⏑ N. 


Implor'd your higbnefs* pardon; and ſet forth 


That very frankly he confeſs'd his treaſons ; © 3 


A deep repentance: nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it; he dy - + 
As one that had been ſtudied in his death %, © 
To throw away the deareſt thing he o - d Nö 
As 'twere a careleſs trifle. 1 Ox is 610% 

Dan. There no ,,,, 8 
To find the mind's conſtruction in the face“: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 


An abſolute truſt.— O worthieſt couſin ! 


Enter MacBeTH, BAN, Ross, and AxnGus. 


The ſin of my ingratitude even now 


Was heavy on me: Thou art ſo far before, 


That ſwiſteſt wing of recompence is flow 


To overtake thee. Would thou hadſt leſs deſervd 3 


That the proportion both of thanks and payment 


Might have been mine! only J have leſt to ſay, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay 5, 


. — * * 
-- 
* 


3 —fludied in bir death, ] laſtruct ed in the art of dying, It was uſual 
to ay Hudied, for learned iu ſcience. Jonnson. . 5 
tis own pie ſſion furn ſhed out author with this phraſe. To be 
udied in a part, or to have ſtudied it, is yet the technical term of the 
theatre. MALox k. | | 8 52 SE ' 
4+ There's no rt | | „ 
Te find the mind's conſtruqtion in the face] Dr Johnſon ſeems to 
have underſtood the word cenſtruct ion in this place, in the ſenſe of frame 


or. ſftrudture; but the ſchool-term was, I believe, intended by Shak - 


* 


ſpeare, The meaning, is,. Wie cannot conſtrue or diſcover the diſpoſition 
of the mind by the lineaments of the face. So, in K. Henry IV. P. Il. 
Coenſtrue the times to their neceſſities,” 2 5 
In Hamlet we meet with a kindred phraſe: 
© —— Theſe profound heaves Ws 
Vou muſt tranflate; tis fit we underſtand them.“ 
Our author again alludes to his grammar, in Treilus and Creſſida : 
I'll decline the whole queſtion,”? | 


* * 


Ia his 93d Sonnet, however, we find a contrary ſentiment aſſerted: : 


In many's books the falſe heart's hiſtory 
Is writ.” MALER R.. * | : 
5 Mere is thy due than more than all can pay] More is due to thee, 
than, I will not ſay all, but, more than all, i. e. the greateſt recom- 
pence, can pay. Thus, in Plautus: Nibilo minas. a 5 

There is an obſcurity in this paſſage, ariſing from the word all, which 
is not uſed here perſonally, (more than all perſons can pay.) but for the 

whole wealth of the ſpeaker, So, more clearly, in K:zg Henry VIII. 
a ) 1 ooo Oo T 


* 
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Mach. The ſervice and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itfelf. Your bloke oſs part 
Is to receive our duties: and our duties | 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children, and headed: 5 
Which do but what they ſhould, ww 4 8 may thing 6G 

Safe toward your love and bonour i. { 5 

= ne a un. 


% * 


« More than my al} is nothing.“ 
This line appeared obſcure to Sir W. D'Avenaat, for he aſtered it bong : 
| « have only left to ſay, 
„That thou deſerveſt more than I have to pay.” 1 MAaion x. 
© — ſervants ; $ 
FW hich do but what th Seu ld, by doing every thing==] Prom 
Scripture : “ So when ye 2 have done all thoſe things which are 
commanded you, ſay, We Are unprofitable. ſervants : i we have done that 
which was our duty to do.“ HenLEeY, | | 
7 Which do but what they ſhould, by doing every thing. 
Safe toward your love and honour. ] Mr. Upton gives the word ſafe 
as an inſtance of an adjeQive uſed adyerbially. STEVENS. 
Read—*® Safe (i. e. faved) toward you love and honour ;*" and then 
the ſenſe will be. Oor duties are your children, and ſervants or vaſ- 
ſals to your throne and ſtate 5 who do but what they ſhould, by doing 
every thing with a ſaving of their love and honour toward you.” The 
whole is an allufion to the forms of doing homage in the feodal times. 
The oath of allegiance, or liege bo mage, to the king was abſolute and 
without any exception ; but fimble bemage, when done to a ſubje g ior 
lands holden of him, was always with a /aving of the allegiince {tte 
love and honour. due to the ſovereign. © Sauf la ſ que jeo dey a nere 
ſeignor le roy,” as it is in Lytileton And though the expieflion be 
ſomewhat ſtiff and forced, it is not more fo than many others in this 
play, and ſuits well with the fi uation of Macbeth, now beginning to 
waver in his allegiance. For, as our author elſewhere ſays, 
When love begins to ficken and decay, 
© It uſeth an enforced ceremony. BLACKsTONE. 
A paſſage in Cupid' Revenge, a comedy by B. and Fletcher, adds 
ſome ſupport to Sir William Bla. kſtone's emendation: 
| © I'll (peak it freely, always my obedience 
„And love preſerved unto the prince.” 
So alſo the following words, ſpoken by Henry Dake of Lineafter to Kk. 
Richard II. at their interview in the Caſtle of Flint (a paſſage that 
Shakſpeare had certainly read, and perhaps remembered): * My ſove- 
reign lorde and kyng, the cauſe of my coming, at this preſent, is, {your 
honour ſaved, ) to have againe reſtitution of my perſon, my landes, and 
heritage, through your favourable licence.” Holinſhed's Chron. Vol. II. 
Our author bimſelf alſo furniſhes us with a paſſage that likewile may 
ſerve to confirm this emendation, in the Mintel Tale. 
Save h:'m from danger; do uim ve and honour"? 
* in Twelfth Night: 
* What ſhall you 2 of me that II. deny. 
* That honzur ſav'd may upon aſking give?“ 0 
| Ag.n 


e 


32 | 1 4 5 K r l. 


Dun. Welcome hither: 

1 have begun to plant thee, and will 8 wr 
To make thee full of growing . Noble Banquo, * 
That haſt no leſs defery'd, nor malt be keowa 0 
No leſs to have done ſo, let me cnfold _ | 

And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow, 

The harveſt is your own. - 

Dun. My plenteous joys, . N 
Wanton in fulneſs, ſeek. to hide thewſelres nl 
In drops of ene Sons, kinſmen, thanes, | 

And you whoſe places are the neareſt, know, 
We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon | 
Our eldeſt, Malcolm; whom we name hereafter, - 

The prince of Cumberland: which honour muſt 
Not, unaccompanied, inveſt him only, 
Bur ſigns of nobleneſt, like ſtars, fhalf ſhine 

On all deſervers. From hence to Aprernels, 
Ang bind us further to 1 78 by 


| Again, in e | 9:4 
++ 1 ſomething fear my father's wrath, but oel IRE 
* (Always reſery'd my holy duty) what 
- _ ** His rage can do on me.” 
Our poet has wed the verb te ſafe i in Ait ned Clipaire: 
 —beſt you /f d the bringer 
„Ou o the hoft.'* Matenk. 5 
3 — full of grewing—] iss I beli. ve, exuberant, perfed, complets 
ja thy growth. So, in Othells : 
++ What a full fortune doth the thick lips owe?“ MIR 1. 
9 My plentecus. joys : 
WH anton in fulneſe, ſeek ta hide themſelver 
In drop: of ſerrow ]. 
| lachrymas non ſponte eadeates 
Effudit, gemituſque expreſſit pectore læ to; 
Non aliter manifeſta potens abſeondere mentis 
_ Gaudia, quam lachrymis. Lucan. lib. ix. = FO 0 
There was no Eagliſh tranſlation of Lucan before 1614. —we meet 
With the ſame ſentiment again in the Winter's Take: f ſeem's for- 
row wept to take leave of them, for their joy waded in tears.” k is lik e- 
wile employed in the firſt ſcene of Much ads about Nathing. Maron. 
I From bence to Inwerne(le, 
And bind us further 10 Nu. 4 The circumſtance of Duncan's viſiting 
Macbeth, is ſupported by biſtory ; for, from the Scottiſh — les, it 
appears, that it was cuſtomary for the king io make a progre eugh 
his dominions every year, © Inerat ei [Duncans] laadabilis 2 
way regni pertranfire ** ſemel in anno.“ Fer dun. Seolichren. 
ib. iv. c. 44. | 
** Singulis annis ad inopum querelas audiendas perluſtrabas provin- 
clas,” Buchanan, lib. vii. Malo xx. Þ 
| ; 
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B 33 
Mach. The reſt is labour, which is not us'd for you: - 
. T1] be myſelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
So, humbly rake my leave. ee | 
Dun My worthy Cawdor! rs a BE OA 
Mach. The prince of Cumberland* !—That is a ſtep, 
On which I muſt fall down, or elſe o'er-leap,' 6, od 


e ' 


Dr. Johnſon obſerves, in his Terre to the ſtern Iſles of Scotland, 
that the walls of the callle of Maebeth at Inverneſs ate yet ſtanding. 
5 ö  STREVENS 
2 The prince of Cumberland] Sa, Holioſhed, Hi. of Scat land, 
. 171: ** Duncan having two fe nnes, &c. he made the elder of them, s 
called Malcolme, prince of Cumberland, as it were thereby to appoint 
him ſucceſſor in his kingdome immediatlie after his deceaſe. Mack - 
beth ſorely troubled bere with, for thy: he. faw by this means his hope 
ſore hindered, (where, by the old laws of the realme the ordinance was, 
that if he that ſhould ſucceed were not of able age to take the charge 
upon himſelf, he that was next of bloud unto him ſhouki' be admitted,) 
he began to take counſel how he might pſurpe the kingdome by force, 
having a juſt quarrel ſo to dae, (as he tocke the matter,) for that Dun- 
cane did what in him lay to defraud him of all manner of title and 
claime, which he might, in time to come, pretend unto the crowne. 
The crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary, . When a ſuc- 
ceſſor was declared in the life-time of a king, (as was often the caſe, 
the title of Prince of Cumber land was immediately beſtowed on him as 
the mark of his deſtgnati n. Cumbertind was at det time held by Scot- 
land of the ciown of England, as a fief. SrREVEN S. 7 
The former part of Mr. Steevens's reraark is ſupported by Bellenden's 
Tranflation of Hector Hoetbius; * In the mene tyme Kyng Duncane 
maid his fon Malcolme Prince of Cumbir, te fignify that he ſuld regne 
ftir hym, quhilk wes gret diſplefeir to Makbuth; for it maid plane 
de.ogatiounto the thrid weird ꝓromittit afore ti hym be this weird ſiſteris. 
Nochtbeles he thocht gif Dancane wer ſlane, he had maiſt rycht to 
the croun, bocauſe he wes nereſt of blud yairto, be tenour of ye auld 
lavis maid efter the deith of King Fergus, quhen young children wer 
unabel to govern the croun, the nerreſt of yuir blude. fall regne. So 
» alſo Buchanan, Rerum Scoticarvere Hitt, lib. vii. WIN 
Duncanus e pilia Sibardtreguli Northumbrorum, dnos filios genu- 
erat. Ex iis Milcolumbum, visdum pube rem, Curnbriz prefecit ld 
factum ejus Macbethus mvyleſtins, quam eredi poterat, tulit, eam vi- - = 
delicet moram ſibi ratus injectam, vt, priores jam magiſtratus (joxta f 
viſum nocturnum) adeptys, aut omnino à regno exeluderetur, abt eo 
tardius potiretur, cum præſecbara Cumbriæ velut aditus ad ſupremum 
magiſlratum $EMP ER eſe habicus,” it has been afferted by an anony + 
mous writer that“ the crown of Scotland Wa alway hereditaty, and 
that it ſhould ſeem from the play that Malcolm was the ffeſt who bad the 
title of Prince of Cumberland.” An extract or two from Heder Bots. 
thius will be ſufficient relative to theſe points. In the teath chapter of 
the eleventh book of bis Hiſtory we are informed, that ſome of the 
friends of Kenneth III. the eightieth king of Scotland, came a ong ihe 
nobles, deſiring m to chanſe Malcolm, the f:n of Kenneth, he 
Lord of Cumbir, that he mycht be that way the b-tter cnm t& the you 
after his faderis deid Two of the nobles faid it was in the power of 
C 5 Nennt. 


7 


For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 

Let not light ſee my black and deep deſires: | 

The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 1-26; 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to ſee. _ Exit. 
Dun. True, worthy Banquo; he is full fo valiant; 

And in his commendations am fed; : 

It is a banquet to me Let us after him, 

Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome: CO 

It is a peerleſs kinſman. _ | [Fhouriſh. Exeunt. 


P\ U 


hs. : 
% 


"SCENE v. 


* 


Inverneſs A Robs in Macheth's Calle. 


Enter Lady MacBeTHn, reading a leiter. 

Lady M. — They met me in the day of ſucceſs ; and I have 
learned by the perfeaefl report 3, they have more in them than 
mortal knowledge. When I burn'd in defire to queſtion them 
furthery they made themſelves —air, into which they vaniſh'd. 
Whiles I flood rapt in the wonder of it, came miſſives * from 


/ Kenneth to make horn he pleaſed Lord of Cumberland; and Malcolm 
was accordingly appointed. Sic thingis done, king Kenneth, be adviſe 
of his nobles, abrogat the auld Jawis concerning the creation of yaic king, 
and made new lawis in manner as followes: 1. The king beand decc flit, 
his eldeſt fon or his eldeſt nepot, (notwithſtanding qubat ſumevir age he 
be of, and youcht he was born efter his faderis death, ſal ſuccede ye 
croun, &c, Netwithſlanding this precaution, Malcolm, the eldeſt ſon 
of Kenneth, did not lucceed to the throne after the death of his father; 
fer after Kenneth reigned Conſtantine, the ſon of king Culyue. To 
nim ſucceeded Gryme, who was get the ſon of Coaſtantine, but. the 
g andfon of king Duffe Gryme, ſays Boethiys, came to Scone, quhare 
he was Ciownit by the tenour of the aud liwis.”” After the death of 
Cryme, Malcolm, the ton of k ng Kenne h, whom Boethius frequently 
calls Prince of Cumberland, became king ot Scotland; and to him ſuc- 
ceeded Duncan, the fon of his eldeſt daughter. 1 5 
Theſe breaches, however, in the ſucceſſion appear to have been 
occationed by violence in turbulent times; and though the eldeſt fon 
couid not lucceed to the throne, if he happened to be à minor at the 
d« ach of his tather, yet, as by the ancient laws the -next of blood Was to 
r-'!gn, the Scottiſh monarchy may be ſaid to have been hereditary, ſu 
ject however to peculiar regulations. MALonsg. . _ 
3 —by e perfect f repert,) By the beſt intelligence. Jounson.. , 
4 —miſfſive:—]} Perlens ſent; meſſengers. The word is frequently 
u ſed by our old writers. MALON E. 5 
| | the 
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M A C B E T E. | 35 


* B who all. hail' me, Thane of Cawdor ; by which 


title, before, theſe weird ſiſters ſaluted me, and referer” d me 10 
be 7 on of time, with, Hail, king that ſhall be! 


This have 1 thought good to deliver thee, my deareſt partner of 
greatneſs ; that thou mighiſt not loſe the dues of rejoicing, by 
being ignorant of what n ts e n | _ it to o thy 
heart, and e 7 Art 


Glamis hon art, wad Coding 20 halt be TI: wif) 
What thou art promis d: Vet do J fear thy nature: 
It is too full o' the milk of human kindneſs, 2 
To catch the neareſt way; Thou would'ſt be great; 
Art not without ambition; but without Ne 
eſs ſhould attend it. What thou would'ſt hig "ly, 

That would'ſt thou holily : would'ſt not play falſe, 
And yet would'ſt wrongly win: thou'd'ſt have, great 

Glamis, 5 pa 1 
That which cries, Thus * muff &, if Mo 3 i 5 ; 
And that which rather thou dof fear to do, 
Than aviſheft be undone. Fhe thee bither, Ys este el. 18. 


# & 


That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear; 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue * oy: ION 
All that impedes thee from the golden 1 
Which fate and metaphyſical aid doth ſem 
Jo have thee crown'd withal 5. —Whar i is 5 your ridings? 5 
„„ ue 
5 That which cries, Thus thou moſt do, if thou have ;] As the 
object of Macbeth's deſire is here introduced aeg of itſelf, it is 
neceſſary to rea —if thou have me. 1 
6 And that hich rather thou daſt fear to de,] The conftradion, 
perhaps, is, thou would'ſt have that, Ii. e. the crown,] which cries unto 
thee, thou ny” do thus, if thcu ev1u!d'ft have it, and thin muſt do that 
which rather, & c. Sir T. Hanmer without neceſſity reads A nd that's 
what rather—. The difficulty of this line and the ſucceeding hemeſtick 
ſeems to have ariſen f;om their not being conſidered as part of the ſpee eh 
uttered by the object of Macbeth's ambition. As ſuch they appear 
to me, and | BAER therefore diſtinguiſhed wy by Italicks. 
MaALowe. 
7 That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear ;] I meet with the leme ex- 
preſſion in lord Sterline's Julius Cæſar, 1607: 
Thou in my boſom us'd to pour thy ſpright.* 8 Mar ons. 
8 M bich. fate and metaphyſical ard doth feern © : 
To haze thee crown'd withal.) I do not concur whh De. Warbur- 
ton, in th cking that Shakſpeare meant to ſay, that fate and metaphyfi- 
cal aid feem to have crowned Macbeth —ILady Macbeth means to ani- / 
mate her huſband to the attainment of“ the golden round,” with which 
fate and ſupernatural agency ſeem to intend fo have him crowned, on a 
Future day. So, in Allis Well that ends Hell: 
a Os = 


"66 5, MAC B E T KH. 


Enter an Attendant. 


Atten. The king comes here to-night. 
Lady M. Thou'rt mad to fay it: 
Is not the maſter with him? who, wer't ſo, 
Would have inform'd for preparation. | 
Atten. So pleaſe you, it is true; our thane is coming s 
One of my fellows had the ſpeed of him 
Who, almoſt dead for breath, had. ae more 
Than would make up his meſſage. 
Lady M. Give him tending. 
He brings great news. The raxen bimſelf is hoarke 7. = 
ns Anendant. 
Pha croaks. the fatal entrance of Daunean  _ 
Under my battlements. Come, you ſpirits. 
T __ Acme « on. mortal thoughts | , vaſes. me heres ; 


«6 Nee the buſmeſs, and ad feem 
© 7; have us make denial,” 
There is, in my opinion, a. material difference e 'To have 
thee crown'd,” —3nd ** To have crown'd thec;“ of v hich. the learned 
commentator does not appear to have been aware. 
: Metaphyſical, which Dr. Warburton has juſtly obſerved, means ſu- 
\pernaturah, ſeems in our author's time to have had no other meaning. 
In the Eng : ran; by H. C. 1655, Metaphyſficks are thus ex- 
plained : © Supernatural arts.“ The 38. round, as Dr. Johnſon has 
obſerved, is the dem. MATLONR 
9 —The raven himſelf is boarſe, &c.] The meſſenger, ſays the ſer- 
vent, had hardly breath te make uf bis meſſage 5 to which the lady 
anſwers mentally, that he may well want breath, ſuch a meſſage would 
add hoarſeneſs tv the raven, That even the bird, whoſe haiſh voice is 
aecuſtomed to predict calamities, coulii no' croak the entrance . Dun- 
can but in a note of unwonted har fhneſs. Nn. e 5 
Come, you ſpirits | 
That tend on mortal gb, ] This expreſſic on ſignifies not the 
; thoughts of mortals, but muribereus, deadly, or — 4% a.. So, 
in Act V: 
5 % Hold faſt the mortal ſword." 
and in another place: 
* With twenty mertal murthers.” Jounsn. 
In Pierce Pennileſs his Supplication to the Devil, by T. Nate, 1592, 
(a very popular pamph' et of that time,] our a thor niight have found 5 
particular delcription of theſe ſpirits, and of their office: 
The econd kind of devils, which he moſt employeth, are thoſe 
northern Martii, called the Spirits of revenge, and the authors of maſſa- 
eres, and feedſmen of miſchief; for they have commiſſion to incenſe 
men to rapines, facrilege,. theft, murder, wrath, fury, and all manner 
of-cruehties: and they command certain of the foutbern ſpirits to wait 
Gn tag m, as alto great Arioch, that is termed the {ſpirit of revenge.” 
| MALoNE. 


| And 
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M AC B E T H. Fa 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top ful 


Ol direſt cruelry ! make thick my blood, 


Stop up the acceſs and paſſage to remorſe *; Fer 
That no Te viñings of nature 34 

Shake my felt purpoſe, nor keep peace between: 
The effect, and it 3 ! Come to my woman's breaſts, 


And take my milk for gall +, you murd'ring miniſters, 


Wherever 


2 — t remorſe;] In all our ancient Englich books remerſt generally 
fignifies pi ſy. So, in Braithwaite's Survey of Hiflories, 1614: * Their 
relations might move a kind of ſenſibſe pity and remorſe in the peruſer.”” 

| 3 + 2p x Be MAaLoge. 
1 = nor keep peace between _ Fr. | 3 
The ect, and it I] Lady Macbeth's purpoſe was to be effected by 


action. To keep, Peace between the effet and purpoſe, means, to delay 


the exccution of her purpole; to prevent its proceeding to effe. Por 
as long as there ſhould be a peace between the effect and purpoſe, or 
in other words, tif} hoſtilities were commenced, till fome bloody ad ion 
mould be performed, her purpoſe [i. e. the murder of Duncan] could. 
not be carried into execution, So, in the following paſſage in King Jha, 
in which a correſponding imagery may be traced; Tcl 

„ Nay, in the body of the fleſhly land, EE I 

„% This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 

« Hy/iility and civil tumult reigns : 55 

« Betepeen- my conſcience and my couſin's dearh.” 


A ſimilar exprefſion is found in. a book which our author is known to 


have read, the Tragicall Hyflorie of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 : þ 

in abſence of her knight, the lady no way could - 

„% Keep truce F boo tHets and her, 1 ne' er fo fayne 

| ſhe would.“ HET Ihe e e eos he h 
Sir W. D*'Avenant's ſtrange alteration of this play ſometimes affords a. 
lealonable good; comment upon it. Thus, in the preſent inſtance; _ 
„ make thick wig 1 2 8 
„My blood, ſtop all paſſage to re motſe; 
* That no relapſes into mercy may 
+ Shake my-dejign, nor make is fall before 

„ ripen'd toeffet.” | 
The old copy reads—between the effect and hit The correQion was 


made by the editor of the third folio. Marton. 


4 tale my milk for gall,] Take away my milk, and put gall into the 


place. Joaunson. 


Her meaning is this: Come to my breaſts, you murdering miniſters, 


and ſuck my milk, which will have the effe& of gall to ſtimulate and 
_ fit you for bloody purpoſ.s. MAS Nn. | | | 


| think Mr. Maſon's is the true interpretation; perhaps however it 
is a little too much dilated. I believe, Lady Macbet 1 me ans to ſay, 
take my milk, which is of ſuch a quality that it will ſerve inſtead of 
gal', your er dinary nutriment. For here ſignifies inffead of. So, in 
Marlowe' 7. ]²ã of Malta, 1633: ee e e ee | 

; * Andy for the raven, wake the morning lark.“ MaLowtx. 

Oma reviſion of this paſſage I cannot but wonder how | could have 


Febjcribed to Mr. Maton's interpretation of it; which, as it now ap- 


Pears 


* 


4 


” M A c B E T k. 
Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances 


You wait on nature's miſchief 5 ! Come, thick night's, | 
And pall thee 7 in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell! | 


That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 


Nor heaven peep e the blanket oe the dark, n 
Ty "AY 


: pears to me, is direaly contrary to "uh whale tenour of Lady Macbeth's 


ſpeech. She is not yet full of direſt cruelty (which ſhe muſt be ſuppo- 


ſed to be, if her milk is already of ſuch a nature as to ſerve inſtead of 


gall, the nutriment of Hends) but calls on the“ ſpirits that tend on mor- 


tal thoughts, to unſex her, and to make chick her blood. If her milk 


to nature, violation of nature's order committed by e 


was now of the nature of pall, her woman's breaſts were already pro- 
perly furniſhed, and ſhe would not need the ail. of the murdering mini- 
ſters whom. ſhe invokes, But not yet being become quite a fiend, ſhe 
very properly calls upon them (that no compunctious viſitings may ſhake 


| her purpoſe) to fill her breaſt with gall. in/fead of milk. MAToxz. 


5s Te wait on nature's miſchie!] Nature's miſchief, is miſchief done 


Jonxsox. 
6 = Come. thick * Sec.] A ſimilar invocation is found in 4 
W N for fair Women, 1599, a ragedy which was N prior to 
Macbeth! 
O ſable night, fit on the eye of heaven, | | 
„ That it diſcern not this black deed of darkneſs! 
© My guilty ſoul, burnt with luſt's hateful fire, | 
«© Muſt wade through blood to obtain my vile deſire ; 
„ Be then my coverture, thick ugly night / 8 
% The light hates me, and I do hate the light.” MALow T. 
7 And pall thee—] i. e. Wrap thy elf in a fa / WARBURTON. 
A pall is a robe of ſtate. So, in Milton's e 
„ Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
la ſcepter'd pall come ſweeping 3 | 
Dr. Warburton ſeems to mean the covering which is | thrown over the 
dead, STEEVENS. 
8 That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dar &,] The word knife 
has been objected to, as being connected with the moſt ſordid offices, 
and therefore unſuitable to the great occaſion on which it is employed. 


But, however mean it may found to our ears, it was formerly a word 


of tufficient dignity, and is conſtantly uſed by Sbakſpeare and his con- 
temporaries as ſynonimous to dagger, So, in _— __ Cleopatra : 5 
He is dead, Cefar, | | 
Not by a hired knife—.” 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. II. 
« — to keep your royal perſon 
« From treaſon's ſecret An:fe.” 


Again, in this play of Macbeth: 


„% — That ſhould againſt his murderer ſhut the door, 
| « Not bear the #n:fe myſelf.” 
Here it certainly was uſed for dagger, for it appears t' at Duncan was 
murdered with that inſtrument.—Again, in Sereca's Hercules Oeteurs, 


tranſlated by John Studley, 1581! ; 
n | But 


To ery, Hold, zoll Great Glamis! worthy Caudor-1 


1 


Enter Ma chE TYR. 


Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter) 
Thy letters have tranſported me beyond Nog 6 
But treaſon black, pale envy, deep deceipt, : 
With privie #nyfe of murder, ſtep in ſtreight.“ a 
In A4 Warning for fair Nomen, 1899. TRAGEDY enters with a 
whip in one hand, in the other hand a Anife.” , 7 
This term,” however, appears to have loſt its ancient ſignification, 
and to have been debaſed in the time of Sir W. Dayenant, for he has 
ſubſtituted another, in his place: GOT 5 N : 
That my keen feel ſee not the wound it makes . 
Nor heaven peep through the curtains of the dark,” & c. 
I do not fee that much is obtained by this laſt alteration. Sir W. Da- 


. venant ſeemed not willing to quit the bed, If we were at liberty to 


make any change, I ſhould prefer mantle. So, in Romeo and Fuliet : 
*c Come civil night, 3 | 74. 5 


; „With thy black mantle,” 3 OC 50 
But 3/anket was without doubt the poet's word, and perhaps was ſug- 
geſted to him by the. coarſe woolen curtain of his own theatre, through 
which probably, while the houſe was yet but half-lighted, he had him- 
. felf often peeped —Io K. Hen. VF. P. Iil we bave=-< night's COVertures 
A kindred thought is found in our author's Rape of Lucrece, 1594; 
Were Tarquin nitht, (as be is but night's child,) i 
The ſilver- ſhining que en he would diſtain 
« Her twinkling hand- maids too, [the ſtars) by him defil'g, 
Through n:gh7's black boſem ſhould not peep again 
\ ed | 15 . TE | MaLlons. 
— the blanket of the dark,) Drayton in the 26th ſong of his Po/y- 
#/b:on, has an expreſſion reſembling this: 8 | ee 
Thick vapours, that, like 7ugs, ſtill hang the troubled air,” 
| STEEVENS. 
Polyolbion was not publiſhed till 1612, after this play had certainly 
been exhibited 3 but in an earlier piece Drayton has the ſame expreſſi- 
on: 7 | | 
„The ſullen night in miſſie rugge is wrapp'd g 
The glimm'ring ltars, like ſentinels in, warre, eg 
Behind the clowdes, as thieves, do ſtand for prey.” . 9 
1 M „ 3 Mor timer tadot, 4to. 1896. 
9 To cry, Hold, hold !] On this paſſage there is a long criticiſm in 
the 8 Jon N som. "I | RE 
Io this criticiſm the epithet dun is objected to as a mean one. Mil. 
ton, however, appears to have been of a different opinion, and has re- 
preſented Satan as flying“ —in the dun air ſublime.” 'STrevens. 
To cry, Hold, holde] The thought is taken from the old military 
laws, which inflicted capital puniſhment, upon © whoſoever thatl ſtrike 
ſtroke at his adverſary, either in the heat or otherwiſe, if a third do 
Cry hold, to the intent to part chem; except that they did fight a com- 
N N 1 % bat 


W M NN - 


. 


{ 
f 


_ M AC B E T H 


This f ignorant prefent?, and I feel now 


The future in the inftant. a 
Mach. My deareſt love, 


Duncan comes here to night. 


Lady M. And when goes hence? 
Mach. To morrow, as he puryoles. | 
Lady M. O, never 
Si all on that morrow ſee! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 


. read ſtrange matters ;—To beguile the "i 


Look 


bat in a place ncluſed: = then no man hall be fo hardy 28 to. bid | 
hold, but the general.” P. 264 of Mv Bellay's Infra ions for the Mars, f 


tranſlated in 1539 ToLtzr: 
Mr. Tallet's note will likewiſe illuſtrate the laſt line in Macbeth's. 


| concluding ſpeech: 


And damn'd be him who firſt cries, hold, enough p. 
STERVENS- 
rat Glamis ! worthy Catoder “] Shakſpeare has ſupported the 


eharaQer of lady Macbeth, by repeated efforts, that never omits any 
opportunity of adding a trait of ferocity, or a mark of the want of hu- 


man feelings, to this monſter of his own creation. The ſofter paſſions 


are more obliterated in ber chan in her hufband, in proportion as her am- 


bition is greater, She meets him here on his arrival from an expedition 
of danger, with ſuch a ſalutation as would have become one of kis 
friends or vaſſals; a falutation apparently fitted rather to raiſe his 
thoughts to a level with her owa purpoſes, than to teſtify ker joy at his 
return, or manifeft an attachment to his perfon.: nor does any ſentiment 
expreflive of love or ſoftneſs fall frem her th oughout the play. While 


Macbeth himſelf, in the midſt of the horrors of his guilty ſtill retains a 
character leſs fiend-like than. that of his queen, talks to her with a de- 


gree of tenderneſs, and peurs his complaints and fears into her boſom, 
accompanied with terms of endearm.nt. STEEVENS. | 


» This ignorant preſent,) i e. this ignorant preſent fte. The ſame. 
' phrafeology is found in many of our author? s plays, and in the writings 
of his contemporaries. See p. 31, n. 5, J. 10, from the bottom. So, in 


the Mister Tale: 
„and make ſtale | 
© The gliſt'ring of 7his preſents.” 


| : Again, in Corielanus :* 


Shall I be charg'd no further than 51. preſent ? MaLoNne, 


Again, in Corinthians J. ch. xv. v6: * —of whom the greater part 


remain unto this preſent.” SrrEVRUSs. 

Ignorant has here the fignification of unknowing 3 that is, I feel by 
anticipation thoſe future hours, of which, according to the 5 N of 
nature, the preſent time would be * W | 

80, in | Cymoeline : | 

his ſhipping "i 
> Poor ignorant baubles,” &. Seprvans, 
3 Your face, my thane, it asa buck, wohere men © 
May read firange matters 1 That is, thy looks are Sack as will 
awaken 


SFV 


P at. at 


— 


MACBH Hm e 
Look like the time “; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innecem flower, 
But be the ſerpene under it. He that's. coming — 
Muſt be provided for: and you fhalk put 1 
This night's great buſineſs into my diſpateh z 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely fovereign fway and maſterdom. 

Mach. We will ſpeak further. 

Lady M. Only look up clear; 
To alter favour ever is to fear: | 
Leave all the reſt ta me. [Excunt... 


SCENE VI 
The ſame. Before the Cafe. 
 Hauthboys. Servants of Macbeth attending with torcbhet. 


Enter Duncan, Marcoru, Doxalbain, Ban, La- 
xox, Macpuer, Rosss, Ancus, and Attendants. 


| Dun, This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſear ; the air 


Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itfelf Es 


awaken men's curioſity, excite their aitentio'y, and make room for, ſuf 
picinn, HAI. 3 - 
Sa, in Pericles Prinee of Tyre, 1609 : 30 
Her face the beck of praiſes, where ir read 
Nothing but curious plea ures,” STEEVENS.. 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece =» : | 
a Poor women's faces are their own faults beoks,” MaLong, 
4 —To beguile the time, | 3 
Look like the time; ] The fame expreflion occurs in the 8th book 
of Daniel's Civil Pars» | be 
« He draws a traverſe "twixt his grievances; 
Loot like the tine: his eye made not report 
„Of what he felt within; nor was he leſs 
Than aſvally be was in every part 8 
Wore a clear face upon a cloudy heart.” FTEZV AMS. 


The ſeventh and eighth books of Daniel's Civil Fars were not pub- 


liſhed till the year 1609; {ſee the Epiftle Dedicatorie to that edition: 
lo that, if either poet copied the other, Daniel muſt have been indebted 


to Shakſpeare; for there can be little doubt that Macbeth had been ex ; 


bibited before that year. Matons. S | 
5 This caftte Bath a pleafant ſeat:] This ſhort dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo, whilſt they are approaching the gates of wang 
caitic, 


Unto our gentle ſenſes s. 
Bana. This gusſt of ſummee r, 
The temple-haunting martlet 7, does approve, + 
By his lov'd manſionry, that the heaven's breath - 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze®,- ' 
- Buttreſs, nor coigne of vantage *, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle: 

| Where they moſt breed 9, and haunt, 1 have obſerv'd, 
The air is delicate. 23 V 


Enter Lady Maczern. 


Dun. See, ſee! our honour'd hoſteſs !— 
The love that follows us, ſometime is our trouble, 


eaſtle, has always appeared to me a ſtriking inſtance of what in paint- 
ing is termed repoſe. Their cbnverfatioh very naturally turns upon the 
beauty of its ſituation, and the pleaſantneſs of the air; and Banquo ob- 
ſerving the martlet's neſts in every re ceſs of the cornice, remaiks, that 
where thoſe birds moſt breed and haunt, the air is delicate, The ſub- 
Je& of this quiet and eaſy converſation gives that repoſe ſu neceſſary to 
\ the mind after the tumultuous buſtle of the preceding ſcenes, and per- 
| feQly contraſts the ſcene of horror that immediately ſucceeds It eems 
as if Shikſpeare- aſked himielf, What is a prince likely to ſay to his at- 
tendants on ſuch an occaſion, Whiereas the modern writers ſeem, on 
the contra y, to be always ſearching for new thoughts, ſuch as would 
never occur to men in the ſituation which is repreſented. — This alſo is 
frequemly the practice of Homer, who, from the midſt of battſes and 
' horrors, relieves and refreſhe< the mind of the reader, by introducing 
ſome quiet rural image, or picture of famil ar domeſtick life, 
| | 5 : - Sir F, RxeynoLDs, 
6 Unto our gentle ſenſes.) Senſ are nothing more than rach man't 
ſenſe. Gentle ſenſes is very elegant . as it means placid, ca'm, compi/ed, 
and imitates the peaceable delight of a fine day. Joun*ow- 
7 — martlet,) This bird is in the old edition called barlet. Jon non. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. MAL Px. 
It is ſupported by the following paſſage in the Merchant of Venice. 
"9 like the martlct, : wk 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall.” STzEvens. 
®* x0 jutty, frieze,] In this regulation I have followed former etitors, 
but have placed, as there ought to be, a comma, after jutty.. A jutty, or 
Jetty, (for ſo it ſhould be written) is not here, as has been ſuppoled, 
an epithet to Friese, but a ſubſtantive; ſignifying that part of à buiiding 
which ſhoots forward beyond the reſt See Floriv's Italian Dictionary, 
1808: Barbacane, An out-nooke or corner ſtanding out of a houle; 
a jettie.—“ Sport. A porch, a portal, a bay w.ndow, or out butt- 
ing, or jettie, of a houſe, that jetties ont farther than anie other part of 
the houle —8See alſo Surpendue in Cotgrave's French Dia. 1611: A 


\ 


- 


jeitie; an out-jetting room MATLONE. 5 ; 
| 8B = coigne of vantage, ] Convenient corner. Jon non. 
9 — moſtbreed—] The folio, —muft breed. ST&&vens. J 
Correfted by Mr. Rowe. M ALONE. SS 
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Which ſtill we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you ſhall bid God yield us for your pains 
And thank us for your trouble. 
Lady MH. All our-lervice +. {94 4 
In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and ſingle buſineſs, to conte | 
Againſt thoſe honours deep and broad, wherewith / ©: |. | 
Your majeſty loads our houſe : For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, - :- 
We reft your hermits “ 465 +7, | 
Dun. Where's the thane of Cawdor? 


„„ * 


* 1 
Vc 5 3 


* 


* 
- 


* 


We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 


To be his puryeyor : but he rides well ; 


1 The love that follows ut; ſometime it our trouble, 
Which flill we thank ar love, Herein I teach peu, 
Hos you ſball bid Gd yield ws for your pains 
And thank us. for your trouble.] The attention that is paid us 


(fays Duncan on. ſecing = Macbeth come to meet him,) ſomerimes 


gives us pain, when we reflect that wwe give trouble to others; yet Hill 
we cannot but be pleaſed with ſuch attentions, becauſe they are a proof of- 
affection. So far is clear; but of the following words, I confeſs, I have 

no very diſtin conception, and ſuſpe& them to be corrupt. Perhaps 

the meaning is,—By being the eccafion of ſo much irouble I furniſh you 

with a motive to pray. to heaven/ to reward me for the pain I give you, 
inaſmuch as the having ſuch an opportunity of ſhewing your loyalty 
may hereafter prove beneficial to you ; and herein alſo I afford you a ne- 
tive to thank me for the trouble I give you, becauſe by ſhewing me ſo 
much attention; (however painſul it may be to me to be the cauſe of 
it,) you have an opportunity of diſplaying an amiable character, and of 
ingratizting yourſelf with your ſovereign; which finally may bring you 


both profit and honour. MALON R. 


To bid any one God-yeld him, i, e. God-yield bim, was the Has as 


God reward him. WARBURTON. | 


[ believe yield, or, as it is in the folio of 1623, ey/d, is a corrupted 


contraction of ſhield. The wiſh implores not reward but protection. 


| | | Jon nsow, 
I rather believe it to be a corruption of God- yield, i. e. reward. In 
Antony and Cleopatra, we meet with it at length: 3 | 
* And the gods yield you foy't.”? TIRE 
Again, in the interlude of Jacob and Eſa, 1568: 
* Ged yelde you, Elau, with all my ſtomach.““ "ON 
Gd fbield means Ged forbid, and could never be uſed as a form of re- 
turning thanks, So, in Chaucer's Milleres Tale: . | 
„Ged. ſbilde that he died ſodenly.“ v. 3427 3 late edit. 
„„ „ 97 0 Sex xEvExsS. 
2 We reſt your hermits.] Hermits, for beadſmen, WarBurToON. 
That is, we as hermits ſhall always pray for you. So, in Arden of 
Fever ſham, 1592; Ss Ft 5 es | 4 "EO P UA 
ll am your beadſman, bound to pray for you.” STEEVENS. 


And 


— ''' 49a 
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And his great love, as his ſpur , hath holp him 
To his home before ug : Fair and noble hoſteſ g 


Still to return your o.. 


By your leave, hoſteſs. 


k were done quickly : If the aſſaſſination 7 


 f*bje# to account, The ſenſe of the whole is: We, and all who he- 


e you what is your o STREVENS. 


order at a feaſt. His chief mark of diſtinction was a towel round his 


Proceedings agaiaſt Garnet in the Powder Plot: © ft would have been 


Clear; | have never found the readers of Shakſpeare agreeing about it. 


We are your gueſt to- night. | 
Lady MH. Your fervants ever * 
Have theirs, themfelves, and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highneſs pleaſure 


Dun. Give me your hand : 


Conduct me to mine hoſt; we love him highly, J 
And ſhall continue our graces towards him. 


SCENE vil. 
The ſame. A Room in the Caſtle, | 
Hautboys and torches, Enter, and paſs over the hors a 
en 


fexver 5, and divers ſervants with. agher and ſervice. 
enter MAacBETh, > | | 


Mach. If in were 4 when tis done, then. twere 


Could 


y = bit great love, arp as dit r,] So, in Twelfth Night, 
A& Ill ſc: 1 : | 2 | 
y defire, | 52 8 
More, ſbarp than filed fleel, did ſpur me forth.“ STEVENS. 
414 Nr ſervants ever, &c,] The metapher in this ſpeech is taken 
from the Steward's compting houſe or audit room. Jn compr means, 


long to us, lool upon our lives and fortunes no! af our en 9 but 
as things e have received merely for your uſe, and for which we muſt be | 
accountable whenever you pleaſe te call ws ta cur audit; when, like faith: 

ful tewwards, we ſhall be ready to anſeber your ſummons, by returning 


5 Enter—a ſewer.] The office of a ſewer was to place the diſhes in 
arm. So, in Ben Jonſon's Sikent Woman: | 

| «« —clapme a clean t. wel about you, like a ſexw:r.” STEEVENS. 

© If it were done, &c.] A ſentiment parallel to this occurs in The 


commendable, when it had been done, though not before.“ Farmer. 
7 If the aſſaſſination, 8c.} Of this ſoliloquy the meaning is not very 


© F underſtand it thus: : 1 


With his ſurceaſe, ſuceeſs ; that dur chis blow 5 Gere 90 


4 If that Which H am about to do, When It is ane Ae Ant 4 
rere done and ended without any following effecke. it would then de 
zeſt te do it quickly : if tile murder euuſd termiume in ieſelt, nadreſitam 
he regular courſe of conſequences, iim faceeſs-could feeure 4/3 farceaſe, 
f, being once done ſuccefifaliy, without detection, it could fix à pert 
Hall vengeance and enquiry, ſo that his ble might be all that I have 
to do, and this amxiety all that I have to ſuffer; if this could be my 
-ondicion, even here in this work, in this contracted period of tem- 
oral -exiftetice,” on this narrow bank in the ocean of eternity, I would 
ump the life to cume, I would venture to upon the deed without cure of 
any future ſtate. But this is one of thoſe cuſer in which jadgrritnt is 
pronounced and vengeance inflited upon us here in our pre ſent hit. 
e teach othefs to do us we have done, and ate punifred by oat own. 
example. Jornsow.. | | . * n: nn, 
We are told by Dryden, that ! Ben ſonſon on reading ſome bombeſt - 
pe eches in Macher, which are wt 10 bi mulr oon, ſed to. ſay that it 
48 Ber our. - Perhaps the preſent paſſage was one of thoſe thus de pre. 
iated. Any perſon but this 'eaviens detractor would have dwelt wih 
leafure on the traanſcendent beautie s of t fablimge uagedy, which, 
fter Othello, is peihaps our author's greateſt work ; and would have 
been more apt to have been thrown © intofliong huliders,?*—end*blood- 
reezing © agues,” by its intereſting and high wegn "ſcenes, than to 
ave been offended by any imaginary hardneſs of its languages; fer tach - 
t appears from the context, is what he meant by beer. That there 
are difficult paſſages io this trageity,” cannot be denied burihat*there 
are © ſome bembaſt ſpeeches in it, e ave not » ty'bt wnderflott,” as 
Diyden aſſerts, will not be very -readi'y granted in Him. Bream This 
aſſertion however, and the ve! bal alterations made by bid Sir -M. 
D*Avenant in ſome of our author plays, 4 think» $eleartytuppears, 
hat Dryden and the dither poets af the time of Qhartss Hy were not 
ety deeply filled in the language af then preduceliels,} aid th at · Sn 
ſpeare was not fo well underſtaod fiſty yeste-Afver his dul, us heit 
hi day. MNMes. s Sie tos pgchs h bas id n To Hot 


en 8 Could trammel up the confoquercs, "and ca r ne v1 
ns, With his fur ceaſe, fucceſi ] I think ehe reafoningirequires hate 
hes» ould read 2 "ja; ur Mat N 4 1444923) ; 
but With tir#faces, ſureeaſe—, Joggrin, os ny 

be | A trammel is a net in which either birds or fiſhes are caught. Sur- 
th- eafe is ceffation, ſtop, Hir is uled ĩuſtead of rr, ia many places. 

; His certainly may refer to afſafinetivn, (es Dr. Jun by 1 3 
in oled aſteration ſeems to have thought it dd,) for — ag wean | 
his vently"ufes Sis for i/5. But in this place peihaps Sis refers to Duncan; 

and the meaning wuy be, If the sſfact nation, at the famevvinhertieet it 
Vs. uts an end to the liſe of Doneun, could procure meanativyet happineſs, 
he promotion to the! erown unmoleſted by the companAious viftings of con- © 
en cience, &c. To ceaſe often ſignifies in theſe plays, to die. Bo, i 41s; 
u. Well that ends Neis te en ner 
ry Or, ere they meet, in ms, O sture, ee. 


think, however, it is more probable that bis is uſed for its, an tla it 
ejutes to aſſaſſination. MA Lo. 
. But 


46. uA C D 
But here, upon this bank and ſhoal of time 


We'd Jump the life to come. But, — eaſes, | 12 


We ſtill have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody inſtructions, which, being taught, return 


To plague the inventor :: This even- handed juſtice | 
Commends the ingredieots of our poiſon'd 7 4 


To our own lips. - He's here in double truſt: 
1 as 1 am his kinſman and his 3 oy 


. 


x oa of. 1221 This i is ; Theobald's iodine, and undoubtedly 
rigs? The old edition * febool, ra Dr. Warburton e i 


Agzin-i in our author's 44th Sonnet: 


For nimble tha ught can jump boch ſea and lead. onto 
1 ſuppoſe the meaning to be—We would over-leap, we would make ne 
account of the life to come. So Autolycus in The Winter's Tale: For 


«wed 
jump the lite to, come, certainly means, We'd hazard or run the rtiſk 
of what might * in a future. ſtate of en | . in e * 5 


the life is come, | ſleep out the thought of it.“ MALOxt. 
My interpretation of this paſſage is undoubtedly erroneous. 


Cleopatra: 493 ; 
Our e . 
Upon my jump. 
in, in Coriolanus N 
Again and win 
4% To jump a body.with 8 ba tee, 
. . That's ſure of death without iti. 
See te note in chat Paz. MATLOxx. 
3 - but teach 


Jon usr. 


2 We'd jump heh life to come] So, in in Cymbeline, AQ v. r 
Tor jump the after enquiry on your Fan. * ane 


E 1 4 


— 2 raftruSions, which, being taught, return tory IR 


Che the. inventor-} So, in Bellendeg's tranſlation of; Ned 
Boethius : He Macbeth] was led be wod ſuryis, as ye nature of all 
22 ie, qukilks con:ueths landis or kingdomes be wrangus 4itil,, ay. 


f 


i of hevy thocht and di edour, and 3 as wo to IE er nelle 


to hym, as be did afore io othir ? MAL ONE. A 


42755. even-banded juftice. ad 1 85 1 800 TY 


Commend: the in 4 6 tents of our prifon'd 8 5 


To our own lips 
Thus, even hand d juſtice, -&c, 


Our poet, api: Mailing more. modogue,, W. wid! oo to hae A yr 2 
any flower, however humble in is fituation. ** The pricke of 


We might more ee 1ead— Fo 


$41 1 3, 0 


\ 


conſcience (ſays Holinſhed) cauſ 4. him ever to feare, Jeſt he ſhould be 


ſerved ef the ſame cup as he had miniſter a to his Predeceſſor. YN 


3:10 $3 


| STREVENs./ + 
The o1d reading 1 believe to be the eve one, A Shaklpeare- : 


bas very frequently uſed this mode of expreſſion So, a 1 lower; 1— 
„ gBeſides, ibis Duncan, & c. Again, in X. Henry IV. P. I. 


« + That this ſame child of honour. ang renowa, 


his gallant Hotipur, 741is all-praited knight .. LP 


y lt 


*7} 


Commend, here as in me bee en wenge eu. est x. 


ALES 


Sn 


r 


m 4 E Nn 3 


strong both againſt the deed; then, as his hoſt, 
W ho ſhould againſt his murderer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, 8 ei 


Hath borne his faculties ſo meek 5, hath been 
So clear in his great. affice, that his virtues + 
Will plead like angels, e againſt 
The deep damnation of his takin gens 

And pity, like a naked new born. bu 
Striding the blaſt, or heaven's ben, hors d A 
Upon the Gohtleſs couriers of their ,,, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 7 WOLG; v5 e 
'I hat tears ſhall ow the wind 7 ALE RAVE: no ſpur 0 5 


* * * - 
: Ed : 


5 Hath borne bis faculties /o BOT: Faculties for office, exerciſe of 
power, &c. WaRrBURTON.-. 

„ Duncan (ſays Holiuſhed) was ſoft and gentle of nature,” - And 
again: “ Macbeth ſpoke much againſt the king's ſoftneſs, and over- 
A” flackneſs in puniſhing ffenders.“ \STEEVENS.. Z | 

6 like a wok bs ne born babe, bo 
Striding the blaſt, or heaven's cherubin, hors' 4 10 
Up:n the ſightleſs couriers of the air,] So, in K. Hoary E. 
© Berne with the inviſible and creeping wind.“ Ma: LOVE, | 
Alſo, in our author's 54ſt Sonnet: 1 5 
Then ſho: Id | pur, though mounted os the wigs * 


£ + 4 


, from the orient to the drooping welt, | nad7 „ 
« Making the wind my poſt - Se ſe=,"? . . 

The thought of the cherubin (a8 has been 8 obſerved) * 
to have been botrowed from the e hieenth Pſalm: „ He rode upon 
the cherubins and. did fly; be me ing upon the wings, of the. wind." . 
Again, in the, Book of Fob, ch. e v. 22. « Thou as me to 
ride upon the wind.” MALOKE., | 


$f 3&1 * 4 54s 


Sightlefs i is inv ,  Jounson. |, ,; 1 Set r aun goieiug 
Again, in this play: g | 362 a $1 Toms 
= Wherever i in your hightleſ; n Sec. e e 
Again, ia Warner's Albions England, 1602, b. ji. c. 1111717: 
e The ſcouring winds that Jgbileſa in the, ſounding air- _ * 
Sr VZ NS. 
7 Teat tears ſhould drown * Id. Allading to the hegemifion of the 
wind in a ſhower JohN S. 14 Nei 21 web tan 
So, in K. Henry, { 4 # | | SO 10 w „ e 
„For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers; © 
And when the rag- allays, the rain dies Srasvint, 


bis windy tempeſt, till. it blow up rain, 


_ 
1 8 


Again, in the Prologue to X. Heary IV, P. II. an, 


11 1? £34 
Courier is only runner. — pos . air ate vnd 4 in motion. 


Again, in tie Rape of Lucrece: 3. 9 | is. ate | 


«K Held b ck his err 5 tide, to make it more, 1 a a we 

At [aſt it raing, and buſy neben 25 B 
Again, in Troilus ard Creſida: 8 | 4 6 11 7 1 PC 

W N are * tears dn rain to hr bis. Win ACP Pot 


N 


NY MACBETH, 
rick the ſides of my intent, CR 


Vorking ambition *, which 0 er · lenps 1 
* on 2 How no! what IE 


Eater Lal Muraren", 
Lady ll. He has almoſt lap d- Why be you lf th 
chamber? 


Mach. Hath he aſlc'd for me ? 

Lady M. Know you not, , he has ? 

Mach. We will proceed no further in this buſineſoa,. 
He hath honour'd me of late; and I have bought 


Golden opinions from all forts of people, 


* . have wo put RY | 5 
- Ty prick: Se my intent, FI on * 
Haul'mns a 2 So, in The Trapec ef Cefer 0 nero, 1607 ; 


„% Why think you lords, that tis embitrons ſpur 
"ol That pricketh Czfarto theſe high attempts?” Marlowe. 
who 54 of the uccafion is 4 phraſe 'ufed by Lord Bacon.“ S rRVY EMS. 
9 And falls in the other] Hanmer hes on this occafion added a 
word which every reader cannot fail to add for kimfelf. He wouldegive: 
And fallr bete other fide, | 
But the ſtate of Macbeik's mind is more rongly FROG this break 


in the ſpeech, than by amy continuation of it which the: fucceſsful 
. — can ſup N e 


1 Euter Lai The artzumente by which lady Mecberk perſuades 
her huſband to commit tbe mutder, afford à proof of Shaklpeate's | 
knowteige of human nature. She urges the exceſlence and dignity of 
courage, x {littering idea which has-durzled mankind from age to age, 
and animated ſometimes the houſe-bre#er, and ſometimes the con- 
gueror;” but this (ophifer Macbeth has ſor ever Ythtroyed, by diſtin- 
guiſhing true from falſe fortitude, in a line and u half; of which it may 
almoſt be ſaid, that they ought to beſtow immortaFty: on the author, 
chough all his other produMone had been loft: | 

I dare do all tbar muy become a man, | | 
s dures d more, if ve. eon e 


_ Pty which has b-en always employed with too 8 fk 


is -ufed in this ſcene with pecy ar. propriety, 10 4 foldier by a worhan, 
Courage is the diſtingu ſhing virtue of che fofdter, and che reproach of 


5 cowardice cannot be bor ne by Ay en trom « woah, heut grert 


impatience. 
e tber age the ehe by witidhehe ind Bouub hirnfe ff ts murder 


Duncan, another art of ſophitiry by which men have ſoretitnes qe fuced 
their conſciences, and per ſuaded themſetves that het would be crimi - 
nal in others is virtuous in hem: chis artzutmenmt Shake ſpeare, whoſe plan 
obliged him to make Maebech yield, has not confuted, though he might 
eaſily have ſhewn that a former obligation caoltd not be vacated by a 
latter; that obſigations faid on us by hiꝑh power, 'could not be overs 


ruled by obligations which we lay upon ovrſelves. Jou NsOv. 


Part of Lady Macbeth's argument is detived from the tranſlation of 
HeAor Bocthius, See Dr. Farmer's note, p. 22, MaLons. 
Me” 99 | Which 
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Which-would be rn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. _ 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf? bath it flept ſince-? 
And wakes it nou, to lock ſo green and pale 
At what it did ſo freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 8 
As thou art in deſire? Would*ſt thou have that 
Which thou eſteem'ſt the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own eſteem ; 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would 3, 
Like the poor cat i' the adage *? 

Macb. Prythee, peace 5; 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, 1s none. 5 

Lady MH. What beaſt was it then, | 
That made you break this enterprize io me? 
When you durſt do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere ®, and yet you would make both: Bs 

| 1 | „„ They 


2 Was the hope drunk, & c.] The ſame expreſſion is found in King 
John: | - | | by 
7 „O, where hath our intelligence been dran, 
„Where hath it „let? MALONHE. 
3 Weuld'f! thou have that, 55 
Which thou eſteæm fi the ornament of life, 
Aud live a coward in thine own eſeem; | 3 
Letting I dare net wait up I wauld, dec. ] Do you wiſh to obtain 
the crown, and yet would you temain ſuch à coward in your o- ñƷ eyes 
ail your life, as to ſuffer your paliry fears, which whiſper, © dare 
rot?” to caniroul your noble ambition, which cries out, 7 <yould ? 
GETS, | 1 | | STEEVENS. 
. 4 Like the poor cat i” the adage:) The adage alluded to is, 7% cat 
lewes fiſh, but dares not wet her feet: | | 
| % Catus 2 ſed non wult lingere plan tas, ſokx so. 
5 Pr'ythee, peace &c.] A paſſage ſimilar to this occurs in Meaſure 
for Meaſure, Act II ic. ii: 8 | 9 | 
©, = 0 —— be that you are, © 
That is, a woman; i you're more, you're none 
The folio, inſtead of do more, reads no more, but the preſent reading is 
undoubtedly right,” ,STzEvens. | ; he OE any 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. MaLonsg. . 
6 er time, nor place . . 
Did then adhere,—] Dr. Warburton would read chore, not im- 
properly, but without neccflity. In the ferry Hives of Windſor, 
Vor. VII. D 2 . Mrs 


— 


— 
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They have made themſelves, and that their fitneſs now 
Does unmake you. I have given ſuck; and know -. 
How tender tis, to love the babe that milks me 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face?, “B 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 

And daſh'd the brains out, had I fo ſwora* 2 

As you have done to this. e | | 

Macb; If we ſhould fail. 

! ß 

But ſciew your courage to the ſticking place *, 5 


Mrs Ford ſays of Falſtaff, that his words and act ions no more adhere 
and keep pace together chan, &c. SrrzvzExs. 5 
So, ina Warning for fair Women, 1599; 
4 — Neither time 1 
: Nor place conſorted to my mind M ALONE. 0 
7 I would, while it wa ſmil:ng in ny face, ] Polyxo, in the filth 
L cok of Statiue's Thebais, bas a fimilar ſentiment of ſerucity: 
** In gremio (ficet amplexy Jachrymiſque moretur) 
| * Tranſadigam ferro.” STrEvens.. "+ | 
8 Id I fo ſwora] The latter word is here uſed as a diſſy flahſe. 
The editor of the ſecond ſolio, from his ignorance of our author's phra- 
ſeolegy and metre, ſuppoſed the line defective, and reads—had I 627 
ſo ſwein; which has been followed by all the ſubſequent editors 
| ee? | MALONE. 
9 We fail!) 1 am by no means ſure that this punQuation is the true 
one.—** If we fail, we fail.” —is a colloquial phraſe ſtill in frequent 
ute. Macbeth having caſually employed the forrper part ot this ſentence, 
hie wife defignedly completes it, We fail, and thereby know the ex- 
tent of our misfortunes Vet our ſucceſs is certain, if you are reſclute. 
Lady Macbeth is unwilling to afford her hvſbang time to flate any 
reaſons for his doubt, or to expatiate on the obvious cenſcquences of 
_ miſcarriage in his undertaking. Such an interval for refleion to act 
in, might have proved unfavourable to her purpoſes, She therefore 
cuts him ſhort with the remaining pait of a common laying, to which 
bis own words had afforded an apt though accidental introdutions © 
This reply, at once cool and determined, is ſufficiently charaRteriſtick 
of the ſpeaker ;—according to the old-punQuation, ſhe is repretented as 
rejeQing with contempt (of which ſhe had already manifeſted enough) 
the very idea of failure. According to the mode of pointing now ſug- 
ecſted, ſhe admits a poſſibility of miſcarriage, but at the ſame inſtant 
frcwe herſelf not afraid of its refult. Her auſwer theretore communi- 
cates no diſcouragement to her huſband We fat! is the hafty in- 
t rruf tion of ſcoraful impatience. We fail. —is the calm deduQion of 
a nung which, having weighed ail circumſtances, 4s prepared without 
iofs of confidence in itſe}f, for the worſt that can happen. 80 Hor! pur: 
« If we fall in, good night: —or fink, or ſwim.” STeevems. 
1 But fereww your courage to the flicking place,] This is a metaphor 
from an engine tormed by mechanical complication, The ftieking place 
is the /izp which ſuſpends its powers, till they are diſchar ged on their 
proper object; as in driving piles, &c. So, in Sir W. Davenant's Cr net 


Better, 1630: | * 97 
DO | '— There 


M BFE Ts Tho 1 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is aſleep, 
(Whereto the rather ſhall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him,) his two OY: AY 
Will I with wine and waſſel ſoconvince ?, 5 
That 9 the 8 the brain „ 


* . 2 * 


„here is an engine made, | « 
« Which: ſpends its ſtrength by force of nimble wheels; | 
« Por they, once ſcrewe 15 in their return | | 
„Will rive an oak.“ | 
Again, in Coriolanu', Act. I. ſc. viii: 
« Wrench up thy power to the higheſt.“ 2 
Perhaps indeed Snakipex'e had a more familiar image in view, 28d 
tock his meta hor from the ſcrewing up the chords of ſtring inſtrumett 
to their proper degree of tenſion, When the peg remains. faſt in its fick- 
ing place, 1. e. in the place from which it is not to move. STEEVENS.. 
Mr. Steevens's laſt interpretation is, in my appretienſion, the true 
one. Sir W. D'Avenant miſunderſtood this paſſage. By the flicking 
place, he ſeems to have thought the poet meant the Rabbing place, the 
place where Duncan was to be wounded; for he reads, - 
Bring but your courage to the fatal place, 
And we'll not fail.“ MA TONE. 
2 Will I with une and waſſel fo convince,] To Fe is in 
Shakſpeare, to ever power or ſubdue, as in this play: - 
= Their malady convinces | 
« The great allay of alt.“ Jonns'n, _ 
So, in Holinſhed : ** — thus mortally fought, ime ing to o vanquith N 
and convince the other.” STEEVENS. © | 
— and 'waſſet—) What was anciently called 3 (as appears 
fron Selden's notes on the ninth ſong of Drayton's Palyulbion ) was an 
annual cuſtom obſerved in the country on the vigil of the new year; 
and had its beginning, as ſome ſay, from the words which Ronix 
daughier of Hengiſt uſed, when ſhe drank to Vortigern, leverd Ay 
wa- heil; he anſwering her, by direction of an interpreter, drinc: heilt. 
A terwards it appears that-was-harle,” and drinc-heile, were the uſual 
phraſes of quaffing among the Engliſh, as we may ſee from Thomas de - 
la Moore in the Life of "Edward II. and in the lines of e he monk, 
who preceded him: 5 
„ Ecce vagante ciſo diſtento gutture werbe 
„ [ngeminant <vaſr-herl—.. Vp 
But Selden rather conject ures it to have been 2 uſual ceremony mo | 


the Saxons before Hengiſt, as a note of bealrh- bing, fuppoſing” The | 


exprefſion to be corrupted from co ſb- Heil. 

Waſſel or Waſſail is a word ſtill in uſe in the midland counties, and 
ſignifies at preſent what is called Lambs Woel, i. e. roaſted apples in 
ſtrong beer, with ſugar and ſpice. Maſſel is, however; ſometimes uſed 
for genera] riot, intemperanee, or feſtivity. On this-occafion, I be- 
lieve, it means in!emperance. STEEVENS. e 7 

So, * 1 Antony and Cleopatra : | 
Antony, 5 5 

« Leave thy laſcivious waſſeh,» * Ma Lone. = —4 
8 —ihe warder * the W A een is 2 en A ATTY 
| 9 rive 
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Shall be a fame, and the receipt of reaſon + 
A limbeck only s: When in fwinith flee 


Their drenched natures ie, as in a death, 


W hat cannot you and I perform upon 


The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His ſpungy officers; who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quello? 


Macb. Bring forth" men-children only! 


For thy andaunted mettle ſhould compoſe 


Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't 7? „„ ;᷑ TEE 


4 —the receipt F reaſon] i. e. the receptacle Marton. e 
5A limbeck only :) That is, ſhall de only a veſſel io emit fumes or 
wapours. Jon Ns. | N . 5 

The liubect is the veſſel, through which the diſtilled liquors paſs into 
me recipient. So ſhall it be with memory; through which every thing 
ſhall paſs, and nothing remain, A.C. | 

6- Of eur great quell?] Buell is murder, manguell:rs being in the old 

nguage the term for which murderers is now uſed. jounzon. 

The word is uſed in this ſenſe by Hulinſhed, p. 367: — the poor 
people ran about the ſtreets, calling the capieins and governors mar- 
terer and mangueilers, STEEVENS. 85 3% 

7 —his leu chamberlains = . 

Will I with vine and waſſel fo convince, &. 

iii ] not be recerv'd, 1 | 

M hen wwe have mar with blood thoſe ſleepy vos 

Of his exon chamber, 'andus'd their very daggers, _ 1 
© That they have dent? ] ia the original Scottiſn Hiſtory by Boe- 
Hhius, and in Holinſhed's Chronicle, we are merely told that Macbeth 
ew Duncan at lnvernels. No particulars whatloever are mentioned. 


Ihe circumſtance of making Dungan's chamberlains drunk, and laying 


the guilt of his murther upon them, as well as ſome other circumſtances, 
ur author has taken from the hiſtory of Duffe, king of Scotland, who 
As mudered by Donwald, Captain of the caſtle of Foies, about eighty 
years before Duncan aſcended the throne. The fact is thus told 


| by Holirſhed, in p. 150 of his Scottiſh Hiſtory (the hiſtory of the reign 


of Duncan commences in p. 168]: Donwald, not forgetting the re- 
proach which his linage had ſuſteined by the execution of theſe his 
kinſmen, whom the king for a ſſectacle to the people had cauſed to 
be hanged, could not but ſhew manifeſt tokens of great griefe at home 


_ amongtt his familie: which his wife perceiving, ceaſed not to travell 


wü him till ſhe underſtood what the cauie was of his diſpleaſure. 
Which at length when ſhe had learned by his owne 1elation, ſhe, as one 


that bare no leſſe malice in hir heart, for the like cauſe on his behalfe, 


chan hir Huſband did for bis friends, counſelled him, (fith the king uſed 
oftentimes 40 lodge in his houſe without anie gard about him other 
than the garrifon of the caflle, {of Fores,] which was wholic at his com- 
Tandment} to make him awaie, and ſbewed him the means whereby be 
might femnrſt accompliſe it, F 8 
. e Douwald, 


As we ſhall make our griefs and clamour roar. - 


Y nr OE dd 6 n 
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Lady M. Who dares receive it other 


Upon 


Donwald, thus being the more kindted in wrath by the words of his 
wife, determined to follow hir advice in the execution of ſo heinous an 
act. Whereupon deviſing with himſelfe for 'a while, which way bee 
might beſt accompliſh his curſed intent, at length gat opportunitie, and 
ſped his purpoſe as followeth. It chanced that the king upon the date 


before he purpoſed to depart foorth of the caſtell, was long in his oratorie 


at his praiers, and there continued till it was late in the night. At the 
laſt, comming foorth, hc called ſuch afore him as had faithfullie ſerved 
him in purſute and apprehenſton of the rebels, and giving them heartie 
thanks he beſtowed ſundrie honourable gifts amongſt them, 7 the wvhich 
number Donwald was one, as he that had been ever accounted a moſt faith-. 


ful ſervant te the king, 


At length, having talked with them a long time he got him into his 
privie chamber, onlie with two of bis chamberlains, who having brought 
him to bed, came foorth againe, and then fell to banketting with Don- 


wald and his wife, who had prepared diverſe delicate diſhes, and fun- 


drie ſorts of drinks for their reare ſupper or col ation, whereat they ſale 
uf fo hong, till they had charged their flomachs with fach full gorges, 
that their heads were no ſooner got to the pillow, but aſteepe they were 
fo faſt. that a man might have removed the chamber over them, ſooner 
than to have awaked them out of their drunken fteepe. | | 
Then Donwald, though he abhorred the act greatlie in he-rt, yet 
through inſtigation of his wife, he called - foure of his ſervants unity 


him, (whom he had made privie to his wicked intent before, and 


framed to his purpoſe with large gifts,) and a-w declaring unto then, 
after what ſo:t 4hey- ſhould worke the feat, they gladlie obeyed hs in- 
ſtructions, and ſpeedilie going about the m-irther, they enter the cham- 
ber in which the king laie, a little before cocks crow, wheie they ſe- 
er-tlie cut his throte as he lay ſl-eping, without an'e buſkling at all : 
and immediately by à poſterne gate they carried fourth the dead bodie 
into the fields, and throwing it upon a horſe there provided for that 
9 they convey it unto a place aboui two miles diſtant from the 
calte|],- | EA | 

D.nwald, about the time that the murther was in dooing, got him 
amongſt them that kept the watch, and ſo continued to companie with; 
them all the reſidue of the night. But in the morning when the noite- 
was raiſed in the kings chamber, how the king was ſlaine, his bodie con- 
veied awaie, and the bed all bewraied with bloud, he with the watch 
ran thither, as though he had known nothing of the matter ; and break - 
ing into the chamber, and-finding cakes of bloud in the bed, and on the 
floore about the ſides of it, he foorthwith flew the chamberlains, as 
guiltie of that heinous murther, and then like a madman running to and 
fro, he ranſacked ever:e corner within the caſtell, as though it had 


| beene to have ſeene if he might have found either the bodie, or any of 


the murtherers hid in anie privie place; but at length comming to the 
poilerne gate, and finding it open, he burdened the chamberleins, whom 
he had ſlaine, with ali the fault, they having the keys of the gates com- 
mitted to their keeping all the night, and therefore it could not be other- 
wiſe (ſaid he) but that they were of counſell in the committing of that 
moſt deteſtable murther, 
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Upon his death? 


Mach. 1 am ſettled, 1 1980 up 7 
Each'corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with faireſt ſhow : 


Fall face mat hide what the — heart doth know. 
To [Excunt, 


pinallie, ſuch was kis 3 diligence i in the 8 iagain 6 ion 
and trial of the offenders herein, that ſome of the lords began to miſlike 
the matter, and to ſmell foorth ſhrewd tokens that he ſhould not be alto» 
gether cleare himſelfe. But for ſo much as they were in that countrie 
where he had the whole rule, what by reaſon of his friends and autho- 
ritie together, they doubted to utter what they thought, till time and 
place ſhould better ſerve thereunto, and hereupon got them awaie everie 
man to his home.” MaLons. 

* — coho dares receive it other,] So, in Holinſhed : © — he -bor- 
then'd the chamberleins, whom he had flaine, with all the fault, they 
having the keyes of the gates committed to. their keeping all che night, 
and therefore it could not be otherwiſe (ſaid he) but that they were of 
couniel in the committing of that moſt deteſtable mu ther.” MaLons. 

7 — and bend up— A —_ from the bow. So, in K. * V. 

bend up every ſpirit | 
«© To his full height? 
Till this inſtant, the mind of Macbeth has 1 in a ſtate of uncertainty 
and fluctuation. He bas hitherto proved neither. reſolutely good, nor 
: bUinately wicked, Though a bloody idea bad ariſen in his mind, after 
he had heard the prophecy in his favour, yet he contentedly leaves the 


| completion of his hopes to chance. — At the concluſion, however, of hs 
interview with Duncan, he inclines to haſten the decree of fate, and 
quits the ſtage with an apperent reſolution to murder his ſovereign, But 


no ſonnet is the king under his roof, than, refleQting on the peculiarities 
of his own relative ſituation, he determines not to offend agginit the 
laws of hoſpitality, or the ties of ſubjection, kindred, and gratitude, 
His wife then aſſails his conſtancy afreſh. He yields to her Tuggettions, 
and, with his integrity, his happineſs is deſtroyed. 

I have euumerated thefe particulars, becaule he waverings of Mac- | 
beth have, by ſome cruicks, been regarded as unnatural and contra- 


dictory circumſtances in his character; not remembering chat nemo re- 
Pente fuit ter piſimus, or that (as Angelo obſerves) ä 


— when once our grace we have forgot, | 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not—:” 


a paſſage which contains no una pt Juſtification of the mY that hap- 


pen in the N of Macbeth, Sr. 
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. 8 ; | 1 
' Tha ſame. Court within the Caſtle. 


Enter Bangys, and FLEANCE ; and a Servant, with a 
ttt,orch before them. © FR! 


2 


Ban ?. How goes the night, boy? HR RIA 
Fle. The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
Ban. And ſhe'goes down at twelve. 5 
Flle. I take't, tis later, ſir. 5 "Her 
Ban. Hold, take my ſword :—There's huſbandry , in 
heaven 8, 8 5 
Their candles are all out 9. — Take thee that too. 
A heavy ſummons lies like lead upon me, _ 
And yet I would not ſleep: Merciful powers! 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe * - Give me my {ſword ; 


Enter 


— 


7 Banguo.) The place is not mark'd in the old edition, nor is it eaſy 
to ſay where this encounter can be. It is not in the Ha. J, as the editors 
have all ſuppoſed it, tor Banquo ſees the ſky ; it is not tar from the bed- 
chamber, as the converſation ſhews : it muſt be in the inner court -of 
the caitle, which Banquo might properly croſs in his way to bed. 

3 3 SR Jon xsox. 
8 There's haſhandry in heaven,] Huſbandry here means thrift, fru- 
gality, So, in Hamlet: © . bs n 
: And borrowing dulls the edge of ha/bandry.” Matove. 
5 eons candles are all gut.] The ſame expreſſion occurs in Romeo and 
uliet : - 1 : | 
| © Night's candles are burnt out.” 
Again, in our author's 21ſt Sonnet: 3 RE 
1 As thoſe gold candles fix'd in heaven's air. MAL S. 
I — Merci ful powers ! | 3 A 
Refirain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature . 
| Grves way to in repoſe I] It js apparent from what 'Binquo 
ſays afterwards, that he had been ſolicited in a dream to attempt ſome- 
thing in conſequence of the prophecy of the witches, that his waking 
ſenſes were ſnockꝰd at; and Shakſpeare has here finely contraſted his cha- 


tacter with that of Macbeth. Banquo is praying againſt being tempted 
to encourage thoughts of guilt evegyn his ſleep; while Macbeth is hurry- 
| ing 


} | FR 


* 


„ mern 


Enter Manz rn, and a Servant with a torch. 


Who's there? | 
Mach. A friend. | 5 | 
Ban. What, fir, not yet at reſt ? The king's a-bed: 
He hath been in unuſual pleaſure, and 
Sent forth great largeſs to your officers : 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of molt kind hoſteſs ; and ſhut up : 
| In meaſureleſs content. . . 
Macb. Being 1 
Our will became the ſervant to defect; 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrought 3. 
Ban. All's well. RES = 
I dreamt laſt night of the three weird fiſters : 1 
To you they have ſhew'd ſome truth. | 0 
Macb. I think not of them: | EL 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to ſerve, '|__ 
We would ſpend it 3 words upon that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. | 7 
Ban. At your kind'ſt leiſure. 
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Mach, 
ing into temptation, and revolving in his mind every - ſcheme, however 
flagitious, that may affiſt him to complete his purpote. * The one is un- 

willing to ſleep, left the fame phantoms ſhould aſſail his reſolution again, 
while the other is depriving himſelf of reſt through impatience to com- 
mit the murder. The ſame kind of invocation occurs in Cymbeline : 
From fairies, and the t:2mprers of the night, 
„Guard me!” Sr EVS. N i | 
. -n up) To bt up, is to conc'\ude. So, in the Spaniſh Tre» 
gedy e | 

EE And heavens have but up day to pleaſure us.” 5 

Again, in Stowe's account of the earl of Eſſex's ſpeech on the ſcaffold: 
c he /out up all wich the Lord's prayer.” STeevens. | 
Again, in Stowe's Annals, p. 833: — the kings majeſtie K. James] 
Put up all with a pithy exhortation on both ſides,” MALons. 4 
3 Being unprepar'd, 15 | 
Our will became the ſervant te defect; | | 
_ Which elſe ſhould free have wrought.) This is obſeurely expreſſed, 

' The meaning ſeems to be;—Being urprepared, our entertainment was 
neceſſarily. defect ive, and we only had it in our power to ſhew the king 

aur willingneſs to ſerve him, Had we received ſufficient notice of his 
coming, our zeal ſhould have been more clearly manifeſted by our ads. 
FW hich reſers, not to the laſt antecegent, defect, but to will. 


MaAaLONE., 
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Mach. If you ſhall cleave to my confent,—when tis, 
It ſhall make honour for you 4% « 1 


Ds £7 Ban. 


Ks 


4 If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, when "tis, | 
It Shall make honour for you.) Macbeth expreſſes his thought with 
affected obſcurity z he does not mention the royalty, though he appa- 
rently had it in his mind. n fall cleave to my conſent, if you ſhall 
concur with me when I determine to accept the crown, when *tts, when 
that happens which the prediction promiſes, it. ſball make bondur for you. 
| os | 8 . JOHNSON. 
Such another expreſſion occurs in lord Surrey's tranſlatien of the ſe - 
cond book of Virgil's ABneid > 3 | 
« And if thy will ict unto mine, I ſhall 
ce In wedlocke fure knit, and make her h's own.“ 
IV hen tit, means, hen "tis my leiſure to tall with yen on this buſineſs ; 
referring to what Banquo had juſt ſaid, af your kindeft leiſure. | 
But yet another explanation may be offered. Cenſent has ſometimes 


the power of the Latin conrentus. Both the verb and ſubſtantive, de- 


cidedly bearing this ſignification, occur in other plays of our author. 


Thus in X. Henry VL. P. I. ſc. i: | 
4 


ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars 5 

That have conſented to king Henry's death; — | 
i. e. ated in concert ſo as to occaſion it—Again, in X. Henry IV. P. II. 
Act V. ſc. i: ** they (Juſtice Shallow's ſervants). flock rogerber in con- 
fent, (i. e. in a party,) like ſo many wild geeſe.” —ln both theſe inftarces 
the words are ſpelt erroneouſly, and ſhould be written concent and con- 


cented, See Spenſer, &c. as quoted in à note on the paſſage already ad- 


duced from K. Henry VT. | 
The meaning of Macbeth may then be 'as follows: — F you ſdall 
cleave to my conſent, e. if you ſhall ſtick, or adhere, to my party. 
Then 'tis, i. e. at the time when ſuch a party is formed, your conduct 
ſhall produce honour for you. | 1 gs ; 
Macbeth mentally refers to the crown he expected to obtain in con- 
ſequence of the murder he was about to commit. The commentator, 
indeed, (who is acquainted with what precedes and follows} comprehends 
all that paſſes in the mind of the ſpeaker 5 but Banquo is ſtill in igno- 
rance of it, His reply is only that of a man who determines to combat 
every p»fſible temptation to do ill; and therefore expreſſes a reſolve. that 
in ſpite of future combinations of intereſt, or ſtruggles for power, he 


will attempt nothing that may obſcure his preſent honour, alarm his 


conſcience, or corrupt * loyalty. . - 4 
Macheth could never Mean, while yet the ſucreſs of his attack on 
the life of Duncan was uncertain, fo afford Banquo the moſt dark or 
diſtant hint of his deſigns on the crown. Had he aQted thus ineautiouſly, 
Banquo would naturally have become his accuſer, as ſoon as the murder 
had been diſcovered. | STezvens. . B74 
I have too much reſpeR for both the learned commentators, to - omit 
their notes on this very difficult paſſage, though I do not agree with ei- 
ther of them. The word con; ent has always appeared to me unintelli- 
gidle in the firſt of tlicſe lines, and was, Fam perſuaded, a mere errour 
of the preſs. A paſſage in he Tempeſt leads me to think that our an- 
thor wrote=—content, Antonio is counſe!ling Sebaſtian to mul der 
Gonzalo; 9 N . 
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Ban. Sol loſe none, 
In ſeeking to augment it, but ſtill keep 


. ; 


« O, that you bore | 1 
« The mind that I do; what, a ſleep were = Rang 
e Por your advancement ! Do you underſtagd me * 
/ 4 Feb. I think I do. | | | 
/ % Ant. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune?“ 
In the ſame play we have—** Thy thoughts 1 cleave lo, which differs 
but little from “ 1 cleave to thy content,” 
In the Comedy of Errors our gan: has again uſed this word. in the 


fame ſenſe : | 
-.,-- 46 Sing 1 a you to your own content.” 


Agein, in Alls well that ends well: 


Madam, the care I have taken to even your con leut, 
i. e. ſays Dr. Johnſon, to act up to your deſires. Agiin, in r 


« God hold it to your honour's good content!” + 


Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor : * You ſhall hear how thi: 88 
go, and, I warrant, Jp your own conten 


. 


The meaning then of the preſent difficult paſſage, thus correQed, will 


be, —if you will cloſely adhere to my cauſe, if you will promote, as 


far as you can, what is likely o contribute to my ſatisfaction and con- 


test, —when "tis, when the prophecy of the weird ſiſters is fulfilled, 


when I am ſeated on the throne, the event ſhall make honour for you. 
If Macbeth does not mean to allude darkly to his attainment of the 
crown, (I do not ſay to his forcible or unjuſt acquiſition of it, but to his 


na tainment of it,) what meaning can be drawn from the words, If you 


ſhall cleave,” &c. whether we read conſent, or the word now open ? 
In the preceding ſpeech, though he affect not to think of it, yet 
clearly marks out to Banquo what it is that is the objeQ of the * 


ous words which we are now conſidering : 


0 Vet, when we can entreat an hour to ſerve, 
_ % We would ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs ;"* 
i.e, upon the prophecy of the weird ſiſters, {that I ſhould be thane of 
Cawdor, and afterwards King, ] «hich, as you obſerve, has been in part 
fulfilled, and which by the kindneſs of Prone may at ſome future time 
be in 7% whole accompliſhed,” 1 25 | 
l deo net ſuppoſe that Macbeth means to give Banquo the moſt diſtant 
hint of his having any intention to murder Duncan, but merely to ſtate 
te bim, that if he will ſtrenubuſſy endeavour to. promote his ſatisfaQion 
or content, if he wiil eſpeuſe bis cauſe, and ſupport h m againſt all ad- 


verlaries, wh: never he ſhall be ſeated on the throne of Scotland, by 


whatever myſterious operation of fate that event may be brought about, 
tuch a covautt ſhall be rewarded, ſhall make honour for Banquo. The 


- wet coptent amis of this interpretation, and is ſupporte d by ſeveral 
. * tner paſſ.ges in our author's plays; the word conſent, in my apprehen- 


fi n, affords here no meaning whatſcever. 

Conſent or cencent may certaioly ſignify harmony, and in a metaphori- 
cal ſenſe that unten which binds to each other a pariy or number of men, 
Jeagued together for a particular purpoſe; but it can no more ſignify, as 
l OR, the party, or body of men fo combined together, or of 

- cauſe 


M A C BHE TH.: 39 
My : vols franchis'd, and allegiance clears: © : 
I wall be counſel'd. r | 


\ 


Mach, Good repoſe, the while ! | | 
Ban. Thanks, fir ; The like to you! [Exit BAxovo. 
Macb. Go, bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready , 
She ſtrike upon the bell. Ger thee to bed. [Eu Serv. 
Is this a dagger, which I ſee before me, 
The handle toward my. hand? Come, tet me clutch $ 
thee :— 
I have thee not; and yet. I ſee thee ſtill, 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, fenſibe th 
To feeling, as to fight? or art thou but | 8 
A dagger of the mind; a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the hear- oppreſſed brain? 
J ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now | draw. FP | 
Thou dere” me the way that I was going; 
And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe. 4 
Mine * are made the W o'the other ſenſes, 


* 


ch for which they are united, than the 88 produced by. : 2 num- 
ber of muſical inſtruments can benify the inſtruments themſelves or the 
muſicians that play upon them, When Fairfax, in his .traoflation of 
Taſſo, ſays— Ru | 
Birds, winds and waters ſing with ſweet concent, 

we muſt ſurely underſtand by the word concent, not a party, 4. cauſe, 
but harmony, or union; nnd in the latter ſenſe, I apprehend, Juſti.e 
Shallow's for rvants are ſaid to flock . in concent, in the ſecond part 
of K. Henry IV. 

If this cortection be juſt, « In ſeeking to augment it,” in Eanquo's 
reply, may fer haps relite not to his own honour, but to Macbeth's cen- 
tent, ** On condition that I loſe no honour, in ſeeking to increaſe. your 
ſatisfadion, or content,—to gratify your wiſhes,” &c. The words haw- 
ever may be equally commodiouſly e en g provided that in. fea: 
ing an increaſe of hon:ur, I loſe none,“ &c..,. . 

Sr Wien D' Avenant's paraphraſe on this obſeare paſſage is as 

follows: 
| 5 {2M It when the prophecy begins to look like, yu will 5 

Adhere to me, it ſhall make honour for vou.“ Marlowe. 

Macbeth certainly did not mean to divulge to Banquo the wicked 
means by which he intended to ſecure the crown, but h's proſp- ct of ob- 
taining the crown, was evidently to be the ſubjec of their con erence : 
and it was only on the ſuppoſition of Macbeth's obtaining i it, that Ke 
could promiſe any addition of henour ta Banquo, who Was his 8 8 
while he remained a ſubject. Mato. | | 

1 — when my drink is ready,] MALONE.. . | | 

— clutch-] This word, though, reprobated by B70 Jonfingwhn 
4 at Decker for uſing it, was ated by other writers beſides Decker 
and our author. So, in Antonio's Revenge, by n 1602: 
„g all the world is clutch'd 

1 In the dull leaden hand of ſnoring Neep.” | Matoxs. 
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Or elſe worth all the reſt : I ſee thee ſtil]; — 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood 7, 
Which was not ſo before.— [here's no ſuch thing: 

It is the bloody buſineſs, which informs . 

Thus to mine eyes —Now o'er the one half world 
Nature ſeems dead s, and wicked dreams abuſe — = 

Ri e The 


3 


7 And on thy blade, and dudgeen, gouts of bleed,] Though dudgeen 
does ſometimes ſignity a- dagger, it more properly means the haft or 
handle of a dagger, and is uſed for that particular ſort of handle which 
has ſome ornament carved on the top of it. Junius explains the dud- 
geen, i. e. haft, by the Latin expreflion, manubrium apratum, which 
means a handle of <vocd, with a grain rough as if the ſeeds of parſly 
Were ſirown over it. Ne ARSE . 

So, in Lyllie's comedy of Mother Bombie, 1594 : © — then have at 
| the bag with the dudgeon hafte, that is, at the dudgeon dagger that hangs 
by his tantony pouch.“ SrEEZVE NWS. res | 

Gaſcoigne confirms this: The moſt knottie piece of box may be 
brought to a fayre doogen hafte.* Gouts for drops is frequent in old 
Engliſh. FARMER. e 5 i e 

— gouts ef blood,) Or drops, French, Por x. 0 „ 
 Gouts is the technical term for the ſpats on ſome part of the plumage 
of a hawk : or perhaps Shakſpeare uſed the word in alluſion to a phrafe 
in heraldry. When a fietd is charged or ſprinkled with red drops, it is 
faid to be garty'sf gules, or gutty 2 ſang. STERVENS. 

8 — Now o'er the one half world | | 

Nature ſeems dead,] That is, ever our hemiſphere. all action and 
motion ſeem to have ceaſed. This image, which is perhaps the moſt 
firiking» that poetry can prcduce, has been adopted by Dryden in his 
Congueſft of Mexico: | 2 

All things are huſh'd as Nature's ſelf lay dead, 

The mountains ſeem to nod their drow!y head; 
© The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
% Ant fleeping flow'rs beneath the night-dews ſweat. 

| „% Even tuft and envy ſleep!” 

Theſe lines, though ſo well known, I have tranſcribed, that the con- 
traſt between them and this paſſage of Shakſpeare may be more aceu- 
rately obſerved. | 955 5 

Night is deſcribed by two great poets, but one deſcribes a night of 
quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night of Dryden, all the di- 
ſtarbers of the world are laid afl:ep ; in that of Shakſpeare, nothing but 
. forcery, luſt, and murder, is awake. He that reads Dryden, finds him- 
elf luild with ſerenity, and diipoſed to ſolitude and contemplation. 
He that peruſes Shakjpeare, looks round alarmed, and tarts to find him- 
elf alone. One is the night of a lover; the other, of a murderer. 

| a | . 15 Jonneon, 
17.a9 o'er the one half world, & e.] So, in the ſecond part of Marſton's 
Antonio and Mell da, 1602; _ 8 | 
| «« ?Tis yet dead night; yet all the earth is clutch'd 
In the dull leaden hand of ſnoring ſleep: | 
No breath diſturbs the quiet of the air, 
No ſpirit moves upon the breaſt of earth, _ Woe 


1 OP 


K MET 6t 
The curtain'd fleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 9 
Pale Hecate's offerings ; and wither d murder, 
Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, 
Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſtealthy pace, 
| With Tarquin's raviſhing ſides, towards his deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt *.—Thou ſure and firm · ſet earth 2, | 


„ Save howling dogs, night-crows, and ſcreeching owls, 
( Save meagre ghoſts, Piero, and black thoughts. 
| © ——— | am great in blood, 
“% Unequal'd in revenge: you horrid ſconts 
© That ſentinel ſwart night, give loud applauſe 
From your large palms.” Marons. g 
9 The curtain'd ſleep ; now witchcraft celebrates] The ward new 
has been added by the editors for the ſake of metre. 3 Shak- 
ſpeare wrote -The curtain'd ſleeper. The folio ſpells the word /leepe, 
and an addition of the letier 7 only, affords the propoſed emendation. 
3 7 | | STEEVIRNS, 


. 


So afterwards: | 
2a a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
„The /eepers of the houſe.” EET 
New was added by Sir William D*Avenant in his alteration of this play, 
publiſhed in 1674. MaLows. | | 
1 —— thus with his flealthy pace | 
With Tarquin's raviſhing ſides, towards his deſign 
Moves like @ gj Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope changed des 
to firides. A raviſhing ride being, in Dr. Johnſon's opinion, an ac- 
tion of violence, impetuoſity and tumult,“ he would read— With Tar- 
quin raviſhing, ſlides, &c, MaLons. 0 
cannot ag:ee with Dr. Johnſon that a ride is always an action of 
violence, impetuofity, or tumult. Spenſer uſes the word in his Fae 
Queen, b. iv. c. 8. and with no idea of violence annexed to it: , 
With eaſy ſteps ſo ſoft as foot could ride. 
And as an additional proof tha' a Aride is not always a tumultzous effort, 
the fo lowing inſtance from Harrington's Tranſlation of Ariofte, [1591,] 
may be brought: 8 f | 
5 © He takes a long and leiſurable Aride, 
* And longeſt on the hinder foot he ſtaid; 
So loit he treads, alth' his ſteps were wide, 
As though to tread on eggs he was afraid. 
% And as he goes, he gropes on either fie 
* To find the bed,“ &c. Orlando Furieſo, B. 28, ſtanza 63; 


Whoever has been reduced to the neceſſity of finding his way about a 
_ buſein the dark, muſt know'that it is natural to take large frides, in 
order to fee! before us whether we have a ſafe footing or not. The ra- 
viſher and murderer would naturally take ſuch rides, not only on the 
lame account, but that their ſteps might be fewer in number, and the 
lound of their feet be repeated as ſeldom as poflible. STEtvens, . 
Mr. Steeevens's obſervation is confirmed by many ioſtances that occur 
in our ancient poets. So, in a paſſage by J. Sylveſter, cited in Eng- 
land's Parnaſſus, 1606 ; 
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Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk 3, for fear 
* very ſtones prate of my where-about * 4, IE 


« Anon he ſtalketh with an eaſy ſtride, 

“ By ſome clear river's lillie-paved fide.” 
Again, in our author's King Richard II- 

© Nay rather every tedious firide I make . 
Thus alſo dhe Roman poets: 
veſtigia furtim 
© Suſpenſo digitis fert tacitur na gradv. * Ovid. Fafti, 
I Funt taciti per mæſta filentia magnis | 

« Paſſibus.” Statius, lib. x. f 
It is obſervable, that Shakſpeare, when he has . in bis Rape of 
Lucrece, to deſcribe the action here alluded to, uſes a ſimilar expreſſion; 

and perhaps would have uſed the word ftride, if he had not both fet- 

tered by the rhime: | 

Into the chamber wickedly he talks.” 
Plauſible, however, as this emendation may appear, the old reading, 
Ades, is, | believe, the true one; I have therefore adhered to it on the 
ſame principle on which I have uniformly proceeded throughout the pre- 
ſent edition, that of leaving the original text ' undiſturbed, whenever it 
could be juſtified either by comparing our author with himſelf or with 
contemporary writers. The following paſſage in Marlowe's tranſlation 


of Ovid's ELEG1Ees, 8vo, no date, but printed about 1598, adds 1 
to the reading of the old copy: 


„ ſa when forth a tired lover went, 
„ His fide paſt ſervice, and his courage ſpent,” 
Vidi, cum foribus laſſus prodiret amator, 

lavalidum referens emeritumque latus. 
Again, in Martial: 

Tu tenebris gaudes; me ludere. teſte W 

. Et juvat admiſſa rumpere luce lat ug. ; 

Our poet may himſelf alſo furniſh us with a confirmation « 4 the old 


4 


reading; for in Troilus and Creſfſida, we find 


*© You, like a lecher, out of cher iſb loins, . 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors ?? 

It may likewiſe be obſerved that Fal'taff in the fifth. act of the Mer- 
ry Wives of Windſor ſays to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, Divide me 
like a bribe buck, each a haunch : | will keep my fides to myfelf,“ &c. 
Falſtaff certainly did not think them, like thoſe of Ovid's W paſt 


ſervice; having met one of the ladies by aſſignation. 


| believe: however, a line has been Iſt after the words. 6s ea! thy 
pace. * Our author did not, I imagine, mean to make the murderer a 
Taviſher likewiſe. In the parallel paſſage in The Rape of Lucrece, they 
are diſtinct perfons : 
« While Lu- r and Muze wake, to ſtain and hill,” 


e the line which I ſuppoſe to have been loſt, was of this ere 


and wither'd Memvper, 
Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, 
Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his ſt ealthy pace 
Enters the portal; while night-evaking LusT, 
Wich Tarquin's raviſhing ſides, towards his . 
Moves like à ghoſl. 


* 


AD 63 
And take the preſent horrour from the time, | 
Fits with it 5,— Whiles I threat, he lives; 


Which now 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 
[.4 bell rings, 
Igo, and it is done ; he bell! invites me. 
Heer i it not, Duncan for it is a knell 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. [Zit. 


SCENE 


| Bo, in The Gees Tragedy : 
« At midnight— . | 
„% When man, and bird, WS beaſt; are all at reſt, 
« Save thoſe that watch for rape and bloodie ne * | 

There is reaſon to believe that many of the difficulties in Shakſpeareꝰs 
plays ariſe from lines and half-lines having been omitted, by the com- 
poſitor's eye paſſiog haſtily over them. Of this kind of negligence there 
is a remarkable inſtance in the preſent play, as nn in the folio, 
1632, where the following paſſage is thus exhibited: | 
that we but teach 

«© Bloody inſtructions, which, being taught, return 
«© To plague the ingredience of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips.“ 

- If this miſtake had happened in the firſt copy, and had been continued 
in the lubſequent imprefſions, what diligence or ſagacity could have re- 
lo ed the paſſage to ſenſe ? 

In the prong 1623, it is right, except that the word ingredients 1s there 

a ſo miſ- ſpeit: ; 


66 


which, being taught, return 

© To plague the inventor. This even- banded juflice 

©. Commends the ingredience of our poiſon'd chalice 

© To our own lips.” | 
80, the following paſſage in Much ade about nothing, 

+ Ard | will break with her and with ber fa tber, 

„And thou ſbalt have her. Was't not to this end, & ce. ; 
is printed thus in the folio, by the compoſitor s eye glancing trom one line 
to the other : 

And 1 will break with her. Was't not to this end,” &c, 
Again, we find in the play before us, edit. 1632: 

#6 n— for their dear cau'es 
a Excite the mortified man. 
inſtead of 
— — for their dear capſes 
« Would to the bleeding ant 1he grim alarm 


Excite the mortifed man.“ 
Again, in the Winter's Tale, 1632 : 


8 in himſelf too wishty, 7 
Until time may ſerve.” 

inſtead of D 
49 in himſelf too mighty, 


* And in bis parties, his a.liance, Let Bim be, 
_ + Untill a time may ferve,” 


MALONE. 
With 


M AC B E T R. 


SCENE I. 


The ſome. 
Enter Lady Maczers. 


Lady M. That which hath made them drunk, hath made 
me bold: 

What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire . 

| | — Peace 

It was the owl tbat ſhriek'd, the fatal bell-man 6 

Which gives the ſtern'ſt good-night, He is abour i it : 

The doors are open; and the ſurfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with ſnores 7: I have drugg'd their 


poſſets 8, : 
That death and W. do contend about chem, | 


er they live, or die 9. | ? 


With Targquin's raviſhing &c. ] The juſtneſs of this Sandee 3 is not 
very obvious. But a n in his poem of Targuis and Lucrect, will 


explain it : | 
« Now flole upon the time the dead of night, 
„When heavy fleep had clos'd up mortal eyes; 
„% No comiortable * did lend his lipbt, 
No noiſe but owls? and wwolves* dead boding cries; 
„Nov ſerves the ſeaſon that they may ſurpriſe 
„ The filly lambs. Pore thoughts are dead and ftill, 
„Mile loſt ard murder wake, to flain and kill.” War wy 
2 Thou ſure and firm-ſet rarth,) The od copy reads—Thou „eee. 
The emendation now adopted was made by Mr. Steevens. MALons. 
So, in AQ IV. ſc. iii: | 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure.” SrEEZ VERS. 
3 — which way they walk, ] The folio reads—which they may 
eown/k—., STEEVENSs 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MaLows. 
4 Thy very ſtonet prate of my where about,) The following paſſage in 
a pl:y which has been already mentioned, and which Langbaine ſays was 
very popular in the time of queen Elizabeth, A — fer faire 
Women, 1599, perhaps ſuggeſted this thought: 
„% Mountains will not ſuffice to cover it, 
„ Cimmerizn darkneſſe cannot ſhadow it, 
Nor any policy wit hath in ſtore, 
% Cloake it ſo cunningly, but at the Iſt, 
« If nothing elſe, yet will the very ones 
“ That lie within the ſtreets, cry out for veng-ance, 
« And point at us to be the murderers.” MaLons, ; 
acy, 


| 2M: A: CBE T..H, v5 
Macb. ¶ auithin.] Who's there ?—whay hat 
Lady M. Alack ! I am afraid they have awak'd, 
And 'tis not done: tube 9 and not the deed, 
Confounds us !—Hark !—1 laid their, daggers ready, 
He could not miſs them 1.— Had he not reſembled 
My father as he flept, l had done't .- My huſband 2. 


Enter MACBETH. 


| Math. 1 have done the deed:—Didſt thou not hear a 
43 | noiſe 9 | W ' | 
Lady M. | heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets cry. 
Did not you ſpeak ? 5 | | 
Mach. When? © 
Lady M. Now. 


ade 
1 


Er , | 1 : : | 
'3 And take the preſent heorrour from the time, | 
W hich now A400 with ir] i. e. leſt the noiſe from the frones take 
away from this midnight ſeaſon that preſent horror which fuite fo well 
W with what is going to be acted in it. What was the horror he means? 
Silence; than which nothing can be more horrid to the perpetrator of an 
| atrocious deſign, This ſhews a great knowledge of human nature. 
| =, IS WanrBURTON, 
Whether to tale horrour from the time means not rather to catch it 20 
communicated, than to deprive the time of ber riur, deſerves to be con- 
ſidered. Jou non, | | 
The latter i» ſurely the true meaning. Macbeth would have nothing 
break through the univerſal ſilence that added ſuch a horror to the night, 
Jas ſuited well with the bloudy reed he wis abont to perform, Mr. Burke, 
ia his Eſay on the Sublime and Beautiful, obſerves, that “ all general 
privations are great, becauſe they are all terrible ;” and, with other things, 
he gives ///ence as an inſtance, illuſtrating the whole by that remarkable 
paſſage in Virgil, where amidſt all the images of terror that could be 
united, the circumſtance of filence is particularly dwelt upon: 
6 Dii quibus imperium eſt anima rum, umbreque filentes, 
„ Et chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte felentia late. 
When S:atius in the fifth book of the Thebaid deſcribes the Lemmian 
| Maſſacre, his frequent notice of the ſilence and ſolitude after the deed is 
| Ririking in a wonderful degree: | 5 e 
Caonticuere domus, & c. STEEBVENS. 
So alſo in the ſecond Æneid: | 
re SAI veſtigia retro 50S Ss 
| © Oblervata ſequor, per noqtem et lumine luſtro. 
Horror ubique animos, ſimul ipſa fi lentia terrent.“ Eb 
Dryden's well-known lines, which expoſed him to ſo much ridicule, 
An horrid ſtillneſs firſt invades the ear, | 
| And in that fence we the tempeſt hear 8 
ſhow, that he had the ſame idea of the awfalneſs of ſilence at a poet. 
| | . SED ALONE. 


Mach. 


not 
vill 
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Mack. As I deſcended? 
Lady M. Ay. 
1 — Hark !—Who lies i the ſecond chambes 8 
Lady M. Donalbain. 
Mach. This is a ſorry ſight 3. [ Looking on his dunk 
Lady M. A fooliſh 2 to ſay a ſorry ſight. 5 
Macb. There's one did laugh in his ſleep, and one ery'd, 
| murder 1 _ 
That they did wake each other ; I ſtood and heard them: 
But they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs d them 
Again to * 

Lady M. There are two lodg'd rogerher, * 

Mach. One cry'd, God Bleſs us ! and, Amen, the other; 
As they had ſeen me *, with theſe hangman' s hands, 
Liſtening their fear 4. I could not ſay, amen, 
When they did ſay, God bleſs us. SF. 

Lady M. Conſider it not ſo deeply. 

| _ Mach. But wherefore could not I pronounce, amen 2 
J had moſt need of bleſkog, and amen | 

Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought 
After theſe ways ; fo, it will make us mad. | 

Mach. Methought, I heard a voice cry, Slee) n no more ! 
Macbeth does murder ſleep, the innocent ſleep ; + BF ts 
* _ knits 150 the ravell'd leave ws care , oy 


6 tt was obo: * that arise, the fatal — So, i in Ting 
Richard HI: © 
„ Out on J* owols | nothing but long of death P) Maron 
7 == the ſurfeited grooms - 

Do mock their- — with Houser J i e. By going to ſleep, they 
trifle and make light of the truſt repoled in them, that of watching by 
their king. So, in Othello: „O miſtreſs, vinnzey hach made mocks 
WAY love.” Ma Lon k. 
| — their poſſets, ] It appears from this paſſage, as well as from many 
Pres in our old dramatick performances, that it was the general cuſtom 

to eat paſſets juſt before bed-time. Macbeth himſelf has already ſaid: 
| Go bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is ready, 
6 She ſtrike upon the bell.” 
And in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Mrs. e 2255 Jack * 
by © a poſſet at night.” STEEVENs, | 
9 — death and nature do contend about a 12 
4 bether they live, or die.] So, in All's Well that 1 well. 
Nature and bckneſ; 
„ Debate it at their leiſure,” MaLons. 


Im. Hart] laid their daggers ready, 


He cold not miſs _ ts Burpide—Orefes v. . 
| where 


e. death of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 8 i 
aln F hurt minds , great nature's fecond courſe, 


| ad "OT in lif*s feaſt EN Ld 0 


here Electra ſtands ſentinel at the door of the palace whilſt Oreſtes is 
vichin for the purpoſe of murdering Helen. The dread of a ſurpriſe, and 
agerneſs for the buſinefs, make Electra conclude that the deed muſt be 
one ere time enough had elapſed for attempting it. She liſtens with 
nxious impatience ;z and hearing nothing, expreſſes ſtrong fears leſt the 
aggers ſhould have failed. Read the whole paſſage, S. W. | 
2 — Had he not reſembled 8 1 
My father as he flept, I had done't.] This is very artful. For, 28 
he poet has drawn the lady and her huſband, it would, be thought the 
& ſhould have been done by her. It is likewiſe highly juſt ; for though 
mbition had ſubdued in her all the ſentiments of nature towards preſent 
objects, yet the likeneſs of one paſt, which ſhe had been accuſtomed to 
egard with reverence, made her unnatural paſſions, for = moment, give 
ay to the ſentiments of inſtiat and humanity. Wa RBZUR TO. | 
The ſame eircumſtance on a ſimilar occaſion. is introduced by Statiue 
n the fifth book of his Thebaid, v. 236: | 7 
Ut vero Alcimeden etiamnum in murmure truncos 
Ferre patris vultut, et egentem ſanguinis enſem 
Conſpexi, riguere come, atque in viſcera ſevie 
Horror iit, Meus ille Thoas, mea dirs videri 
Dextra mihi. Extemplo thalamis turbata paternis 
Inferor. 3 2 8 | 
Thoas was the father of Hypſipyle, the ſpeaker. STzzvEns. 
3 This is a ſorry ſight.) This expreſſion might have been borrowed 
rom Spenſer's Faves Save B. V. c. 1. ſt. 14 
To whom as they approached, they eſpide 
% A ſerie fight as ever ſeene with eye; 
*:A; exdleſſe ladie lying him deſide, 2 
© In her own Sud all wallow'd wofully.” WrAaLlLzy, 
Ai they had ſeen me,] At for As if. MaLons. | 
4 liſtening their fear.] i. e. Liſtening. to their fear, the particle 
omitted. This is common in our author. Jul Ceſar, Act IV. ſc. ii: 
"9 and now Octavius, 3 


« Liflen great things.“ | e | 
ontemporary writers took the ſame liberty. So, in the World toſs'd at 
ennts, by Middleton and Rowley, 1620: | > E308 . 
„Lien the plaints of thy poor votaries.” STzEEvVEeNs. 
5 — the ravell'd ſleave of care,] Sleave ſignifies the ravell'd knotty 
part of the ſilk, which gives great trouble and embarraſſment to the knit- 
er or weaver. HRA. | 
A poet of Shakſpeare's age, Drayton, has likewiſe alluded to ſleaved 
dr ravelled filk, in his Queſt of Cynthia : DE Bs = | 
At length I on a fountain light, 
*© Whoſe brim with pinks was platted, 
© The bank with daffadillies dight, TE” % 0 
With graſs, like fleave, was matted.” LANG Ton. 2 85 
Sleave appears to have ſignified coarſe, ſoft, unwrowght filk. Seta 
groſelana, Ital, Cotgrave in his D1cT. 1660, renders Ye * 
N 6 Heave 
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Lady M. What do you mean? 3 1 
Mach. Still it cx „ Sleep no more ! to all the houſe: 
Glamis hath murder'd ſſeep; and therefare Cawdor | 
all fleep no more, Macbeth ſhall fleep no more! | 
Lady M. Who was it, that thus cry'd ? Why, worthy 
3 thane, | | | 8 
You do unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brain-fickly of things: — Go, get ſome water, 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your hand. 
Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place? 
They muſt lie there: Go, carry them; and ſmear 
The ſleepy grooms with blood. 
Mach. l'Il go no more: 5 
Jam afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 
Lady M. Infirm of purpoſe! 


« feave filk.** See alſo ibi © Cadarcs, pour faire capilen. The tow, 
or coarſeſt part of filke, whereof ſlenue is made. — In Freilus and 
Crefſida we have Thou idle immaterial fkein of Heave ſilk,” Again, 
(as Mr. Steevens has obſerved,) in Holinſhed, p. 935 : * Eight wild men, 
all apparallel'd in green moſs made o. fleeved filk.”” Marton. 
6 Sleep, that knits up the raveiPd ſſeave ef care, | 
The death of each day's life, fore labour's bath, PAN | 
| Balm of hurt minde, ] Is it not probable that Shakſpeare remem- 
bered the following verſes in Sir Philip Sydney's repbel and Stella, 1 
poern, from which he has quoted à line in the Merry N ives of Winder : 
« Come ſlecpe, O ſleepe, the exetain not of peace, 
1% The bathing place of wits, the balm of woe, 4 
The poor man's wealth, the priſoner's releaſe, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low," 5 
So alſo, in !he Famous Hiſtorie of George Lard Fauconbrid ge, & e bl. let: 
„Vet ſleep, he comforter of d fireſſed minds, could not lock up her 
—_ Again, in Golding's Tranſlation of Ovid's Metamor phoſes, B. 
II bs | | | | 
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1887: ; | i; 
of 1 4 At fuch a time as folkes are wont to find releaſe 
« Of cares that all the day before were working in their heds, 
By Hees, & c. | e 5 5 
Again, ibid, B. XI. | | IC 2 
23 GO Nags, Roch ſhe, the reſt of things, O gentleſt of the 
 _ godces, . h CY ES 
« Sweete ſleepe, the peace of mind, with whom crookt care is 
aye at odds; | | f 
Which cheriſheſt men's weary limbs appall'd with f eyling ſore, 
„ And makeſt them as freſh to werke, and luſtie as before.“ 
The late Mr. Gray had perhaps our author's “ death of each day's 
life” in his thoughts, when he wrote— 5 VVV 
“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.“ MA LO YE. 
The death of each day's life, means the end of each day's labour, tht 
concluſion F all that both and fatigue that each day's life brings with it. 
: FE 2” N | e STRREVENS: 


M AC B E TM bg 

ie me the daggers : The ſleeping, and the dead, 

Are but as pictures: tis the eye of childhood, 

hat fears a painted devil *, If he do bleed, 
ll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

Por it muſt ſcem their guilt 9. [Bit Knocking 3 

Mach. Whence is that knockin oy 

ow is't with me, when every noiſe appals me? 
Nhat hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 

ill all great Neptune's occan waſh this blood 
lean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
he multitudinous ſeas incarnardine * , 
| ang 


7 2 nouriſh. rin ife | froſt ] 80 in Chaucer” $ Squiere's Tale, v. 
0661 ; late edit. 
« The norice of digeſtion, the flepe. * Srererxs. 
8 — tis the eye of child bad, a a 
c That fear's a painted devil So, in Vittoria Corembona, 1612: 


% Terr:fy babes, my lord, with fainied devils.” r 
and onl gild ihe faces of the greems with el, | 
zain, For it nut ſeem therr puilt] Could Shakfpezre poſſibly mean to 
nen, play upon the ſimiliinde of gil and guilt ? Jomrnsown. | 


This quibble very frequently occurs in the old plays. A few nr reteg 
for I could produce a dozen at leaſt) may fuffice : | 
« Cand. You have a ſilver beaker of my wiſe" TY 
« Flu, You iay not true, "tis gilt. 
„ Cand. Then you ſay true | 
And being gilt, the guilt lies more on you! | 
Again, in Middleton's comedy of A mad World my 3 og : 2 
Though guilt condemns, tis gilt mult make us glad.“ 
\ nd, laſtly, from Shakſpeare himſelf: _ 
_ * England ſhall double gd his treble guilt,” Henry I. P. u. 
7 gain, in King Henry J. 
„ KHFlave for the gili of France, 0 guilt indeed!“ 1 
See Vol. V. King Ne IV. P. II. Act IV. ic laft. Ma Lows, ; | 
1 Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this bloed & c.] : 
15 e 6 Gelli, quantum non ultima Tethys, 
e genitor nympharum abluit oceanus ? 
ac | Catullu in cello, 8. 
2 of. yip dr A "Lopes $75 frm fo 
| Nav nnbapus e Thy . Sophoc. Ocdip. 
©. Puis eluet me Tanais aut que barbaris' 
© Meviis undi Pontico incumbens mari Þ 
Mon ipſe toto mag uus oceano pater ee 
„ Tantum expiarit ſceleris l Senec. Kippol. 1 
So, in the In ſatiate Countejs, by Marſton, 1603: ee e 
Although the waves of all the northern ſea 33" 
Should flow for ever through cheſe guiity hands, - 
Vet the ſanguinotent ſtain would extant be. Matons. 


| the 2 75 multitudinous feas incarnardine,] To incarnardine, is to ſtain 
b il. any thing of a fleſh colour, or red. Carnardine is the old term for carna- 
* ien. mY in a . called Any Thing 8 4 e Life. 

Jive : « Grograms, 


* M A E T H, 
Making the green one, red 3. > 


Re-enter Lady MaczzTH.. 


Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but T ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white 4. [Knock.] I hear a knocking 
5 | 5 "7 

© Grograms, eien velvet fine, 


; The roſy-colour'd carzardine.”” STexven 8. 
By the multitudinous ſear, perhaps the poet meant, not the ſeas. of 


every denomination, as the Caſpian, &c. (as ſome have thought, ) nor the H 
many coloured ſeas, (as others contend,) but the ſeas which ſwarm with O! 
myriads of inhabitants, Thus Homer: | = 


„Herre e IXOYOENTA quay aravtule peru.” © 
The word is uſed by Ben Jonſon, and by Thomas Decker in the Fender. be 


ful Year 1603, in which we find „the multitudrnous ſpaton.”” lt is ob- th 
jected by Mr. Kenrick, that Macbeth in his preſent diſpoſition of mind 

would hardly have adverted to a property of the ſea, which has ſo little D, 
relation to the obje& immediately before him; and if Macbeth had really | 
ſpoken this ſpeech in his caſtle of Inverneſſe, the remark would be juſt. A 


But the critick ſhould have remembered, that this ſpeech is not the real 
effuſion of a diſtempered mind, but the ce mpoſit ion of Shakſpeare; of 
that poet, who has put a circumſtantial account cf an apothecary's ſhop 


into the mouth of Romeo, the moment aiter he has heard the fatal news Ag 
of his beloved Juliet's death ;— and has made Othello, when in the anguiſh 
of his heart he determines to kill his wife, digreſs from the object which A 
agitates his ſoul, to deſcribe minutely the courſe of the Pontick ſea. 16: 
Mr. Steevens objects in the following note to this explanation, think- 
ing it more probable that Shakſpeare ſhould refer to ſome viſible quality 
in the ocean,” than © to its concealed inhabitants; to the waters that . 
might admit of diſeoloration, than to the fiſhes, whoſe hue could ſuffer it 
no change from the tin of blood.“ But in what page of our author 0 * 1 
we find his alluſions thus curiouſly rounded, and complete in all their 
parts? Or rather does not every page of theſe volumes furniſh us with 
images crouded on each other, chat are not naturally connected, and for e- Thi 
times are even diſcordant ? Hamlet's propoſing to take up arms agaii ſt u Gr: 
ſea of troubles is a well known example of this kind, and twenty of! ers low 
might be produced. Our author certainly ajlude. to the waters, v hich | 
are capable of diſc. loration, and not to the fiſhes. His alluſion to the Eve 
waters is expreſſed hy the word ſeas; to which, if he has adde / an epithet One 
that has no very cloſe connection with the ſubject immediately befoi e him, beth 
he has only followed his uſual practice. . h 2s perf 
If however no alluſion was intended to the myriads of inhabitar ts with tion 
which the deep is peopled, I believe by the multitud:nous ſeas wis meant, ſpea 
not the many-waved ocean, as is ſuggeſted below, but the countl: 15 ma ſſei ſea, 


of waters wherever diſperſed on the ſurface of the globe; the multitudes 
of ſeas, as Heywood has it in a paſſage already quoted, that perhaps our 
author remembered: and indeed it muſt he owned that his having uſed 
the plural ſeas ſeems to countenance ſuch an interpretation; for the ſin- 
gular ſea is equally ſuited to the epithet multitudinous ir the ſeite of 
8 xYveerre, and would certzioly have correſponded better \ ith the ubſe- 
quent line. Matone. | | | | 
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At che ban eutry :—retire we to our chamber: 3 
A little v water 2 us of this ns 4 | 


5 How 


1 believe that Shakfpbirg referred to ſome viſible — in the ocean, 
rather than to its concealed inhabitants; to the waters that might admit 
of diſcoloration, and not to che fiſhes whoſe hue could ſuffer no change 
from the tin of blood. Waves appearing over waves are no unapt ſym- 
bol of a crowd. A ſea of heads“ is a phraſe employed by one of our 
legitimate poets, but by which of them I do not at preſent recollect. 
Blackmore in his Fob has ſwelled the ſame idea to a ridiculous bulk: | 

« A waving ſea of heads was round me ſpread, | 

And ſtill freſh ſtreams the gazing deluge fed.” _ 

He who beholds an audience from the ſtage or any other multitude gazing 
on any particular object, muſt perceive that their heads are raiſed over 
each other, velut unda ſupervenit undam. If therefore our author b 
the © multitudinous ſea?” does not mean the aggregate of ſeas, he mu 
be underſtoud to deſign the multitude of waver, or the waves that hae 
the appearance of a multitude.” SrEE VERS. | 

3 Making the green one. red. ] The fame thought: occurs in The 
Deownfal o Robert Earl of Huntingdon, [by T. Heywood, ] 1601: 

ie made the green ſea red with Turkiſh blood.“ 
Again: The multitudes of ſeas died red with blood.“ 56 XS, 

Another not unlike it is found in Spenſer's F. &. b. ii, c. 10. a. at 

The whiles with blood they all the ſhore did ie, 

| And the grey cceas into purple dye.” | Rp 
Again, in the 19th ſong of Drayton's: Polyo/bion + : | 

| And ſche vaſt greeniſh ſea diſcolour'd like to Bed. Sri. . 

The ame thought i is alſo found in the Two Noble . 8 by e 
1634: | * 

Thou mighty one, that with Fa power. haſt tura'd 
| « Green Neptune into purple,” 

The preſent paſfuge is one of thoſe alluded to in a note on As you bike 
it, in which, I apprehend, our author's words have been nen 
a fen e that he n ver thought of. The other is in Othello | 


« Pub out the light, and then put out the light.“ 


The line bef re us, on the ſuggeſtion of the i ingegious author of 734 
Gray's-Inn Journal, has been printed in ſome late . in the lol | 
lowing manner: ; 
Making the green one red. : 

Every part of this line, as thus regulated, appears to me exceptionable; 
One red does not ſound to my ear as the phraſeology of the age of Elizas 
beth; and the green, for the green one, or for the green ſea, is, I am 
perſuaded. unexampled. The quaintneſs introduced by iuch a regula- 
tion ſeems of an entirely different colour from the quaintneſſes of Shak< 
ſpeare. He would have written, I have no . Making the greed 


ſea, red, (So, in the Tempeſt : ER 
And *twixt the green -_ and the azure vault 71 TOs. 

<< Set roaring war.“) % 
if he had not uſed the word ſees in ihe ecpdihy" line, which: 1 
him to employ another word here. As to prevent the ear being offended. 
we have in the app before us, 5 the green — inſtead of „the. 
| | | green 


* 


5 i 


——— * 
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oe M 1 T H. 


Fath left you noir ATE 


green ſea, fo we have in K. Henry VIII. AQ I. fe. ii. * lame enen 


to have ſome little weight. In the preſent inſlance, the line is pointed 
as in the text: | 3 


the thoughts of this deed, it were beſt not know, or be laſt to, myſelf, 


to point)—* Wake, Duncan, with 75 knocking !”? conceiving that 


comparative view of Macbeth and Richard III. has juft reached wy 


How eaſy is it then? Your conſta 


knocking: 3 | | | 
Get on your night-gown, leſt occaſion call us, 
pm 282 ape chars Be not loſt 

o poorly in your thoughts. | 5 | 
| Mach To know 7 myſelf s. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would, thou could'ft e. 


[Exeunt, || 


SCENE 


to avoid a ſimilar repetition : | 
| *© They have all-new /egs, and lame ones.” 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice : | 
A ſtage where every man muſt play a part, 
«© And mine a ſad one.” oh | | | 
Though the punctuation of the old copy is very often fauliy, yet in al 
doubtful caſes, it ought, when ſupported by more decifive circumſtances, 


Making the green one, red. MaLowe. 
4 My hands are of your colour, but I ſcorn : 
To wear a heart io white.J A ſimilar antitheſis is found in Mat- 
lowe's Luff's Dominion, written before 1593: _ 
| * Your cheeks are black, let not your ſoul Took white,” 
M Aa1.oNn8, 
5 To hnow my deed, — were beſt not know myſelf.) i. e. While I have 


| WaR ZUR rox. 
56 Wale Duncan with thy knocking ! I wou'd thou could'ſt !} Macbeth 
is addrefling the perion who knocks at the*outward gate.—Sir William 
D'Avenant, in his alteration of this play, reads (and intended probably 


Macbeth called upon Duncas to awake From the ſame milappre- 
benſion, I once thought his emendatioa right; but there is certainly no 
need of change. | 
After the horrour and agitation of this ſcene, the reader may perhaps 
not be diſpleaſed to pauſe for a few minutes. The conſummate att 
which Shak ſpeare has diſplayed in the preparation for the murder of 
ancan, and during the commiſſion of the dreadful act, cannot but 
Nie every intelligent reader. An ingenious wiiter, however, whole 


hands, has developed ſom̃e of the more minute traits of the charàcter of 
Macbeth, particularly in the preſent and ſubſequent ſcene, with ſuch 
acuteneſs of obſervation, that I am tempted to tranſcribe ſuch of his 
remarks as relate to the ſubject now befere us, though 1 do not entirely 
agree with him. After having proved by a deduQion of many particulars, 
that the towering ambition of Richard is of a very different colour from 
that of Macbeth, whoſe weaker deſires ſeem only to aim at pre-eminence 
of place, not of dominion, he adds.“ Upon the ſame principle à di- 
ſeinction ſtill ſtionger is made in the article of courage, though both 

. | | | ale 
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Ent a Porter. [Kor bing within, 


Port. Here's a. knocking, ; indeed! If a man were por- 
Vor. 4: parts 1 e e e 


—— 


are poſſeſſed of it even io an eminent degree; but in Richird it 's intre- 
pidity, and in Macbeth no more than reſolution: in him it p oc, from 
ex r.ioh, not f om nature; in enterprise he betrays a & gree of fear, 
though he is able, when occaſion requires, to ftfle and ſubdue it. When 
he abd his wife are concerting the murder, his doubt, if we ſhould 
fail ?” is a difficulty raiſed by an apprehenſum; and as Won as that is 
removed by the contrivance of Lady Macbeth, to make the officers 
drunk and lay the crime upon them, he runs with violence into the 
other extreme of confidence, and cries out, with a rapture unuſual 
to him . | | ot 1 n CH 
Bling forth men children only, & .. 
8 Will it not be receive'd . Y * 
»Wben we have mark'd with blood thefe ſſeepy two 
- © Of his on chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have done it?? © >. l 
which queſtion he puts to her who had the moment before ſuggeſted the 
« His ſpungy offiters:; who ſhall bear the guilt | 


| Of our great quelt.” | 2 | 

and his aſking it again, proceeds from that extravagance with which 2 
delivery from apprehenſion and doubt is always accompanied. Then 
ſummoning all his fortitude he ſays, am ſettled,” &. and proceeds 
to che bloody buſinefs without any further recoil, But a certain degree 
of reſtleſſneſs and anxiety. ſtill continues, ſuch as is cotiſtantly felt by a 
man not naturally very bold, worked up to a momentous atchievement. 
His imagination dwells entirely on the cireumſtances of horrour which 
ſurround. him; the viſion of the dagger; the darkneſs and the ſtillneſs of 
the night, and the terrors arid] the prayers of the chamberſains. Lady 
Macbeth, who is cool, and undiſmayed, attends to the buſineſs only; 
conſiders of the place where ſhe had laid the daggers ready; the im- 
poſſibiſity of his miſſing them; and is afraid of nothing but a diſap- 
pointment. She is earneſt and eager; he is uueafy and impatlent; and 
therefore wiſhes it over: „ je 1 

| « go, and it is done;” &. 9 — 

But a reſolution thus forced cannot hold longer chan the immediate 
occaſion for it: the moment ater that is accomp;ithed for which it was 
neceſſary, his thoughts take the cantrary tuin, and he cries out in 
agony and deſpair, 5 

1 „Wake Duncan with thy knocking! 1 would thro-couk | 

| : Ea : That 


174 ! » ; 


„ un, — 
ter of hell-gate, he ſhould have old turning 7 the key. 
[ Knocking. ] Knock, knock, knock: Who's there, i'the 


That courage which had ſupported him while he was /ettled and bent 
*p, forſakes him ſo immediately after he has performed the terrible 
Feat, for which it had been exerted, that he forgets the favourite cir- 
cumſtance of laying it -on the officers of the bedchamber ; and when 
reminded ot it he refuſes to return and complete his work, acknow- 
ledging, FRETS. 4 | | 
« T am afraid to think what | have done; 
% Look out again, I dare not.” my Eee. ae 
His di ſorder'd ſenſes deceive him; and his debilitated ſpirits fail him; 
he owns that © every noiſe appals him ;” he liſtens when nothing ſtirs ; 
he miſtakes the ſounds he does hear; he is fo confuled as not to know 
| whence the knocking proceeds. She, who is more calm, knows that 
it is from the ſouth entry; ſhe gives clear and direct anſwers to all the 
incoherent queſtions: he aſks her; but he returns none to that which 
ſhe puts to him; and though after tome time, and when neceflity again 
urges him to recolle& himlſe'f, he recovers fo far as to c nceal his di- 
ſtreſs, yet he ill is not able to divert his thoughts ſrom it: all bis 
anſwers to the trivial queſtions of Lenox and Macduff are /evidenily 
given by a man thinking of ſomething elle; and by taking a tiotue_ 
trom the ſubject of his attention, they become equivocal : 
. Macd. Is the king ſtirring, worthy thane? 
Mach. Not yet. - s 2 2 
Len, Coes the king hence to day ? 
Mach. He did appoint ſo. | 
| Len, The night has been unruly ; where we lay 
Chimneys were blown down; & . 3 
8 „%% ⁰ũMN .. ai 
Not yet implies that he will by and by, and is a kind of guard againſt 
any ſuſpicion of his knowing that the king would never flir more. He 
did appoint ſe, is the very counterpart of that which he had ſaid to Lady 
Macbeth, when on his firſt meeting her ſhe aſked bim, | 
| „% Lady M When goes he hence? | | 
„% Mach. Tomorrow, as he purpoſes.” 


in both which anſwers he alludes to his diſappointing the kiug's inten- | 


tion. And when forced to make ſore reply to the long delcription + 


ive! by Lenox, he puis off the ſubject which the other was ſo much in- 
clit ed to dwell on, by a flight acquieicence in what had been ſaid of the 
;orghneſs of the night; but not like a man who had been attentive to 
L..e account, or Was willing to keep up the converſation.” BRemarks on 
Jene of the Charadters of Shakſpeare, [by Mr. Wheatley] 8vo. 1785. 

To theſe ingenions obſervations I entirely ſubſcribe, except that I 
'hirk the wavering irreſolution and agitation of Macbeth after the mur- 
der ought not to be aſcribed /o/ely (o a remiflion of courage, ſince much 
of it may be imputed. to the remorſe which would ar'ſe in a man who 
#28 ©7 good natural diſpoſiiion, and is deſcribed as originally “ full 
of the mik of bum an kindnets ;— not withoct ambition, but without 
the ines ſhond attend it.” MAL kx. 925 
e cold urning—] That is, frequent turning. MA LO E. 


vame 


4 


Macs E h f as 


name of Belzebub? Here's a farmer, that hang'd him- 
ſelf on the expectation of plenty: come in time; have 
napkins enough about you; here you'll ſweat for't. 
[ Knocking. ] Knock, knock: Who's there, i'the other 
devil's name? Faith, here's. an equivocator, | that could 
{wear in both the ſcales againſt either ſcale; who committed 
treaſon enough for God's ſake 3, yet could not equivocate 
to heaven: O, come in, equivocator {[Knocking.] Knock, 
knock, knock: Who's there? Faith, here's an Engliſh 
taylor come hither, for ſtealing out of a French hoſe? ; 
come in, taylor; here you may roaſt your gooſe. | Anocking ] 
Knock, knock: Never at quiet! What are you ?—But this 
place is too cold for hell, I'll devil-porter it no further: I 
had thought. to bave let in ſome of all. profeſſions, that go 
the primroſe way to the everlaſting bonfire.  { Knocking. | 
Anon, anon; I pray you remember the porter. | 
5055 | | | [ opens the gate. ] 


4 


7 —napkins exough—] i e handkerchieſs. So, in Os hella: 
« Your nap/:n is tho little.” STEEVENS. 1 
8 here's an eguαAu tor, -e committed treaſmn encugh for God's 
ſake,) Meaning a jeſuit : an order fo troubleſome to the ſtate in queen 
Elizabeth and king James the firſt's time: the inventors of the execra- 
ble doctrine of eguivecation, WarBURTON, | E 
9 —bere's an Engliſh tayl:r come hither, for ſtealing out of a French 
hoſe :] The archnels of the joke conſiſts in this, that a French hoſe being 
very ſhort and (ſtrait, a taylor muſt be maſter. of hs trade why could 
ſeal any thing from thence, WarpurTon: TEEN | 
Dr. Warburton has laid this at random. The French hoſe (accord- 
ing to Stubbs in his Anatomie of Abuſes) were in the year 1595 much 
in faſhion: “ The Gallick hoſen are nade very large and wide, reach- 
ing down to their knees only, with three or four gardes apeece laid d:won 
along either hoſe.” Again, in the Defence of Coneyratching, 1596 : 
<« Bleſt be the French ſleeves and breech verdingales,/ that grant them 
(che taylors) leave to coney-catch ſo mightily, STEEVENs. ET, 
When Mr. Steevens cenſured Dr. Warburton in this place, he forgot 
| the uncertainty of French faſhions. In the Treaſury of ancient and 
modern Times, 1613, we have an account (from Gayon, I ſuppoſe) of 
the old French dreſſes : ** Meng boſe anſwered in length to their ſho t- 
ſcirted doublet-; being made cloſe to their limbs, wherein they had no 
meanes for po.kets” And Mitbers, in his ſatyr againſt yanity, rid. - 
cules „the ſpruze, diminitive, reat Frenchman's boſe” Farmer, 
From the following paſſages in The Scornful Lady, by B and Fletcher, 5-4 
which appeared about the year 1613, it may be collected that large 
breeches were then in faſhion: 55 
Saville. [an o'd,fteward'} ** A comelier wear, I wis, than your 
dangling flaps.” Aﬀterwards Young Loveleſs ſays to the ſteward, ' 
This is as plain as your old minikin breeches, MALONE, 


* 
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Huter NMacnvrr. 4 Lane. 


Raad. Was. it fo * Fey ere you went to bed, 

Thar you do lie-ſo:Jae? 14072 | 
- Port. * Faith, Gr, we were e till n 
and drink, fir, is a great provoker of three things. | 
Mud. What three Wange doth N e clpecially pro- 
roke? | 
+ Port: Marry, fir; BN" us SET deep, and urine. Le- 
chery, ſir, it provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes the 
deſite, but it takes away the performance: Therefore, 
much drink may be ſaid to be an equivocator with Jechery : 
it makes him, and it mars him; it ſets him on, and it 
takes him off; it perfuades him, and diſheartens him; 
makes him ſtand to, and not ſtand to: in concluſion, 
equivocates him in a ſleep ', and, giving him the lie, leaves 
him. 


A. 1 believe, driok gave thee the lie laſt night ?. 
Port. 


De were carouſi ing ti] the ſecond cack :] It ks pee 4 paſ- | 
ſ:ge in Romeo and. Juliet, that Shakipeare means, that they were ca · 
rouſing till 2&ree o'clock. | | 

ne ſecond cock has crow'd ; | 
* The curfew bell has toll'd ; tis Mee o*clock.” MaLong. 
1 —equivocates him in a fl:eþ,} -We ſhould read=—inlo a ſleep; or 


inis fleep, MALOWE. 


I believe, drink gawe thee the lie laſt night.) Ie is not very eaſy to 
aſceitain preciſely the time when Duacan. is murdered. The conver- 
lation that paſſes between Banyuo-and Macbeth i in the firſt ſcene of this 
act might lead us to ſuppole that when Rande retired and it, Was not 
muck after twelve o'clock: | 
Ban. How goes the n ght, boy)? 
Flle. The moon is dov/n ; | have not heard the . 
Ban. And ſhe goes down at /2welve. a* 
8 Fle. I take't tis Aer, ſir. 
The king was then abed;“ and. immediately after. Banguo | retires. 
i «dv. Macbeth firikes upon the bell, and Macbeth eommits the mur- 
der. In a few minutes afterwards the knocking at the ate, commences, 
end of ic, ii.) and no time can be ſuppoſed to elapſe between the. le- 
cord 2nd the third ſcene, becanſe the porter gets up in e of 
the knocking: yet here Macduff talks uf laft night, and [ays, that he 
was commanded, to call  :rmely on, the king, and that he fears he has 
a moſt overpaſs'd the bour; and the porter tells him we-were carouſe 
ing 481 the jecond cect,” to that. we mult ſuppoſe i to be now at leaſt -- 
ix o*clock; for NMacduff has already expreſſed his ſurprize that the pore 
ter ſhould lie fo 1 babe. 
a {Ba om Lady M icbeth's words in the fifth adi.“ One, ed tis 
e to do't, hood feen that the murder was committed at 7200 
0 0'Cicck, 
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Port. That it did, fir, i'the very throat o'me: But I. 

requited him for his lie; ; and, I think, being too ſtrong for 

him, though he took vn my legs EN yr 1 me. a 

' ſhift to caſt him 3. | 
Macd. Is thy maſter fliceing ? | = 

Our men han 1 On: ; here he comes. 


| 14 Achte wo 

Len. Good- morrow, noble fir! 

Mach. Good morrow, both + _ 

Macd. Is the king TI worthy thane 2 2 

Mach. Not yet. | 

Macd. He did command me to "al 9 on a | 
I have almoſt ſlipt the hour. 

Mach, III bring you to him. 

Macd. L know, this is a joyful trouble t to you; 
But yet, *tis one. | 


fach. The labour we S in, FO cks Laws 4 
This is the door. 


— 
9 


o'clock, and that bovr.j is. ene not laconbftent with the cone ſa- 
tion above quoted between Banquo and hs ſon; for we are not wig 
how much later than twelve it was when B:nyuo retired to reſt; bet 


even the hour of rue will not corre!) po. d wih what the Porter anl. 


 Macduff ſay in the preſent ſcene. 


l ſuſpeck dur author (who is 88 very exaR in his computalion of f ä 


time) in fat meant that the murder ſhou'd be ſyppoled to be com- 
mitted a little beiore day-break, which exact y correiponts with tle - 
ſpeech of Maeduff now before us, though not ſo well with the hes 
circumſtances already mentioned, or with Lady Macbeth's deſiring her 
huſband to put on his nightgown (that he might have the appearance of 
one newly rou ed from F e jeſt occalion ſhould call them, and ſhow 
them to be watchers z“ which; way fignify perſons who fit up late at 
night, bt can hardly mean thoſe who do not go 10 bed till day-break. 
Shakſpeare, I believe, was led to fix. the, time of Duncan's murder 
near the break of day by Holipſhed's account of the muider of king 
Duffe, already quoted: —“d he was long in his Les Kew and there wg 
tinued till it was late in the night. *2 onwald's. ſervants enter the 
chamber where the king laie, 4 Jittle before cocks crew, Where they 
ſetretlie cut his throat Donwald bimſelf fat up with. the officers of 
the guard the whole of the nig! 1 
3 —[ made aftift te caft him.] To eat him up, eaſe my ſtomach 
of him. The e yivocation is between cat or # row, a8 4 tern ot 
_ wreſtling, and taff or. ca uþ, Jon xs w. 
+ The labour we delight in, phyficks pain.] So, in the Trap 
* There be ſome {ports ate Pais 1105 and cheir 2 
8 in _—_ ets off,” ALSNE. 


0 
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Macd. T'll make fo bold to call, N de 
For tis my limited ſervic e. [Exit Macpurr. 
Len. Goes the king hence to- day? e ce off 
Mach. He does: he did appoint ſo. 
Len. The night has been unruly: Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down: and, as they ſay, 
Lamentations heard i'the air; ſtrange ſcreams of death; 
And propheſying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuſtion, and confus'd events, ; 
New hatch'd to the woeful time?: The obſcure bird 
( lamour'd the live- long night: ſome ſay, the earth 
Was feverous, and did ſhake 7. 51 TBA 
Mach. Twas a rough night. 2175 
len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 2 33 0 


Re-enter Macburr. 
Macd. O horrour ! horrour! horrour Tongue, nor 


/ 


For "tis my limited ſervice.] Limited, for appointed. WARS. 
6 And propbeſying, with accents terrible, | 
Of dire e and confus'd events, . _. 8 
New hatch'd to the woeful time:] New hatch'd relates, not to 
the laſt antecedent, confus'd events, but ta propheſying, which in the 
metaphor holds the place of the egg. The events are the fruit of ſuch 
hatching, Jon NsW. B | 
Dc. Jehnion obſerves, that © a prophecy. of an event new-hatch'd 
ſecms to be a prophecy f an event paſt, And a prophecy new-hatch'd 
'sa wry exprefſiim The conſtruction ſuggeſted by Mr, eee meets 
with the fi ſt oh jection. Vet the following paſſage in which the ſame 
imagery is found, incl nes me to believe that our author meant, that 
new hatch'd ſhould be referr'd to events, though the events were yet to 
come. Allowing for. his uſual inaccuracy. with reſpect to the active 
and paſſive participle, the events may be ſaid to be © the hatch aud 
brood of time.” Sce King Henry VV. P. II. | | 
| „The which obſerv'd, a man may propheſy, 
« With a near aim, of the main en. of things 
Af yet not come to life; which in their eeds 
« And weak beginnings lie entreaſured. 
| „Such things become the Hatch and brood of time.” # 
Here certainly is the thing or event, and not the prophecy, which is the 
Hatch of time; but it muſt be acknowledged, the werd become”? ſuffi- 
ciently marks the future time, If therefore the conſtruction that I 
have ſuggeſted be the true one, hatch'd muft be here uſed for hatching, 
or * in the flate of being Batch d. Te the woeful time, means==td /u1/ 
the woeful time. MaLons. 3 2 0 En 
7 —ſome ſay, the earth . 
Wat feverons, and did ſbale.] So, in Ciriolanus : 
22s if the world . 
Was feverous, and did tremble.” STzrEvEens. . oy 
| | Cannot 
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Cannot conceive *, nor name thee ! 
Mach. Len. What's the matter? 
Macd. Confuſion now hath made his maſter . 

Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope _ 

The Lord's anointed temple, and ſtole os n 

The life o'the building. | 1 
Mach. What is't you ſay? the lie? | . 85 
Len. Mean you his majeſty? 

Macd. Approach the chamber, and 8 your deln 

With a new Gorgon: Do not bid me ſpeak; 

See, and then ſpeak yourſelves.— Awake ! awake — 

[Exeunt MACBETH and LE NOx. 
Ring the alarum-bell Murder! and treaſon ! | 
Banquo, and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 

Shake off this downy ſleep, death's counterfeit, a 

And look on death itſelf—up, up, and ſee DEST 

The great doom's image !—Malcolm! ne op 


As from your graves rife up, and walk like prights, 1 
To countenance o this horror 9 ! 188 | t ringe. 
25 1 Enter 


8 Tongue, nor Bravt; 
Cannot conceive, &c. 3 The aſe of two negatives, not to make an 
sfirmative, but to deny more ſtrongly, is rz common in our au hor. 
So, in , Cæſar, Act III. ſc. i: | 
there is no harm 
e Intended to your per ſon, ner to 10 Roman elſe,” STEEVENS. 
0 8 herr our {] Here the old edition adds, ring the bell, wich 
Theobald rejected, as « direction to the. players, He has been followed 
by Dr, Warbui ton and Dr. Johnſoa. Shakſpeare might think a repe- 
tition of the command to ring the bell neceſſary, and | know. not ho- 
an editor is authorized to reject hat which W makes a part of 
his author's text. STEBVENSS. | 
The ſubſequent hemiſtich “ What's che bulinefs Wemwhich com- 
pletes the metre of the precedinz line without the words Ring the 
bell,” affords, ia my opinion, a ſtrong preſumptive. proof hat thee 
wards were only a m+rgigs; direction. It (ſhould be remembered that 
the ſtage directions were formerly often couched in imperative terms: 
+ Draw a knite;” Play muſick; ** Ring the bell “ &ec Ia the 
original copy. we have here indecd alſa Bell rings, as a marginal di- 
rection; but this was inſerted, | imagine. from the pla pers wiſconceiv- 
ing what Shakſpeare bad in truth ſet dowo in bis copy dramatick 
direction to the prope:ty- man, (“ Ring the bell.) for a, part of Mac · 
duff's ſpeech ; and, to diſtinguiſh. the diredion which they inſerted, 
from the ſuppoſed wo ds of. the ſpeaker, they departed from the uſual 
imperative form, Througbout the whole of the preceding ſcene we have 
conſtantly an imperative direction to the prompter : ** Knock, within.“ 
[ ſuppole, it was in conſequence of an imperfect recollection of this 


bemiſtich, that Mr. Pope, haviag i in his preiace charged tue editors of 
the 
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ys * * * 


uur lah oY flv : 
Lady I. What's the bulinels, | ao 5e, 
That ſuch a hideous trumpet calls to o e 2M 2's 


The ſleepers of the houſe? ſpeak, ſpank: — 
Macd. O, gentle lad 

Lis not for you to hear what I can ſpeak: 1 
! he repetition in a woman's ear, 


* ould ns: as it fell“ —O Banquo! Bangs! 1 
Enter Bawgyo. 15 : 


Our royal maſter's murder 'd! 

Lady M. Woe, alas! 
hat, in our honſe=? 

Bau. Tos cruel, any where,— 3 5 
Dear Duff, I pr thee; contraditt aylet, , 
ndl lay, it is not fo. | 


Re-enter Macvern and. Loxoz. _ 
vb #J 


Mach, Had 1 bo a7 « an hour before this chance, | hs 


the firſt folio with 3 e "WR their ambor's gon, 


in ſupport of his aſſertion quotes the following line: 6 

My queen is murder'd ;j—ring the ſiitle bell,” 
a line that is not found in any edition of thele plays eber 11 have « met 
W th, nor, | believe, in any other book. Ne. | | 

1 The repetition in a woman's car, _ 

Would murder as it fell.) So, in Hamlet: 
% — He would drown the ſtage with tears, 

| And cleave the general ear with horrid ſpeech.” 9 
Again in the Puritan, 1609 : The . that ſhail follow you 
in this world, would with borrour” kill the ear ſhould bear them re- 
| lated.” MAlonE. 
2 I bat, is our houſe # This is very Gow Had ſhe been innocents 
nothing but the murder itfetf, and not any of its aggravating circum- 
fiances, ' would natura'ly have affected ber. As it was, her buſineſs was 
1% appear highly diſordered at the news, Therefore, like one who has 
ber thoughts about her, ſhe ſecks for an aggravating circumſtance, that 

might be ſuppoſed moſt to affect her perſonaliy ʒ not conſidering, that by 
placing it there, ſhe diſcovered rather a concern for herſelf than for the 
king. On the contrary, her huſband, who had repented the act, and 


was now labouring under the horrors of a recent murder, in his exCla- - 


mation, gives all 2257 marks of mo for the ug fel, | 
| | WARBURTON, 


I had 


CC 
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I had liv'd a bleſſed time 33 for, from this md I 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality : * 7 
All is but toys: renown, and grace, is ir 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere . 

Is left this vault to brag of. 


; Enter Ma „eo and DoxaLB AI. 


Don. What is ami? 

Mach. You are, and do not obe fel ent 410 1 
The ſpring, the head, the fountain of deb wg 4 
Is ſtopp'd ; the very ſource of it is ſtopp'd, | 

Macd, Your royal father's murder'd. . 

Mal. O, by whom 7 

Len. Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, bad Voge t: : 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood: 4, 

So were their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows 5; they ſtar'd, and were diltracted; 
No man's life was to de truſted with them 
Mach. O, yet I do repent me of MJ fry, 

That I did Lf them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you ſo ? 

Mach. Who can be wiſe, amez d, remperat, and fu- 

rious, 8 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No f 

The expedition of my violent love wry rs 

Out- ran the pauſer reafon — Here lay Doncan, 

His filver ſkin lac'd with his golden blood s; 


3 d I hos 3 4 an : God 12 this PA 
8 . liw*d > bleſſed time ;] So, in the Wi inter's Tale: 
« 2-— Undone, undone! 
* lf 1 mighi die within this hour, 1 bave ned 
To die when 1 defire.” Ma Lon. 
| 4 — badg'd with bleed, ] I once thought that our /-nvthide ware — 
zath'd; 85 badg*d is certainly right. So, in the ſecond part of K? 
Henry VIo + © 
| 7 With murder s crimſon badge.” Mes r. l 
5s — thtir doeggert, which, anwip'd,. we found + C4 
Upon their RO) ] This idea, perhaps, was taken from the. Mun 
of Lawe's Tele, I. $027. Tyrwhitt's edit. * 
„ And in the bed the blody knif he fond.” STzevens. 
5 — Here lay Duncan. „ 
His filver ſtin lac d with his gelden 241d. Mr. Pope has en- 
deavoured to ichprove one of theſe lines by ſubſtituting geary bleed for 
golden blood; but it may eafily be admitted that he who could on fuch 


al 
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And his gaſh'd ſtabs look'd like a breach in nature, 
For ruin's waſteful entrance ?: there, the murderers, - 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore 5: Who could refrain, 


That 


an occafion talk of lacing the fuver ſhin, would lace it with golden blied. 
No emendation can be made to this line, of which every word is equal- 
ly faulty, but by a genera] blot. 

It, is not improbable, that Shakſpeare put theſe horned and  vonatural 
metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth as a mark of artifice and diſſimu- 
lation, to ſhew the difference between the ſtudied language of hypocrily,, 
and the natural outeries of ſudden paſſion. This whole ſpee ck ſo con- 
ſidered, is a remarkeble inſtance of {org th 9 28 it confiſte entirely of 
autitheſis and metaphor, Jo SO. 

To gild any thing with blood is a very common bene in the old plays. 
So, Heywood, in the ſecond part of his [ron Age, 1632: 

„ we have gilt our Greekiſh arms 
« #/3th blood of our own nation.” 
Shak ſpeare repeats the image in King Fohns | | 
+ Their armour> that march'd hence ſo filver bright, | | 
„% Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's Bed. 'STzEvans. 

His filver ſtin laced with his golden bleed.) We meet with the fame 
ancitheſis in many other places. Thus, in Much ado about * : 
| 5 to ſee the fiſh 

Mie: Cut with her gelulen oars the ,. ber Gaia: Mir 
Again, in The C:medy of Evrers : 0p "EY 
* Spread o'cr the filver waves thy golden bairg,” MaLowr, 

The all..fton is fo ridiculeus on ſuch an occafion, that it diſcovers the 
geclaimer not to be affected in the manner he would repreſent himſelf, 
The whole ſpcech is an unnatural mixture of far-fetch'd and commons 
place thoughts,” that ſhews him to be ad ing a part. nn RTON. 

7 — @ breach in nature, 

Fer ruin's waſteful entrance :] This compariſon occurs likewiſe i ia 
A ee Tayle, a poem, 1898: 
A batter'd breech where troopes of wounds may enter in.“ 
STEEVENS. 

8 8 breech'd 47th gore :] The expreſſion may mean, that 
ile daggers were covered with blood, quite to their breecher, i. e. their 
hilis er - handles, The lower end of a cannon is called the breech of it; 
+rd it is known ihat both to. breech and to axbreecch a gun are common 
terms. STrevens. 

' Mr. Watton has juſtly 600 eved that the word e oy Is here ufed 
a4verbially. . So friendly i is uſed for Viend ii in K. Henry IF, P. II. and 
Fulty for faultily in As you like it A paſſage in the preceding ſcene, 


„ which Macbeth's vifienaty dzgger is deſcr. bed, ſtrongly ont Mr. 


e HK] s interpretation: 
= I fee thee Mill; © 
© And on thy blade, and 4 li. e e. hilt or oy gouts of Bleed, 
*© Which was not fo before.” - 


The following lives in King. Henry VL. E: 111. may perhaps, 1 after all, 
torm the beſt comment on theſe coatroyerted words: 2 


— 


A 


as oe a. as io mens as —²ũuĩↄ mnst,o tonoo V ům»ům ] . i i tare" + 


N A G m TH  : 
That had a heart th love, and in that heart 


Courage, to make his love known ? 


Lady M. Help me hence, ho! oh 
Macd. Look to the lady 9, „ 


4 And full as oft came Edward to my fide, 
„With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
In b/ood of thoſe that had encounter'd him.” 


| So alſo, in The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1587; £ 
4 


a naked ſword he had, | 2 
„ That to the hil:s with blood was all embrued.“ we. 
The word unmannerly is again uſed adverbially in Xing Henry Elli. 


* 


» . 


« If T have us'd myſelf unmannerly,—." 
So alſo Taylor the Water-poet, Works, 1630, Pp 173: 8 
„ Theſe and more the like ſuch pretty aſperſions, the outcaſt rubbiſh 
of my company hath very liberally and anmannerly and ingratefully be- 
ſtowed upon me.“ | | | 
Though fo much has been written on this paſſage, the commentators 
have forgotten to account for the attendants of Duncan being furniſhed 
with daggers. The fact is, that in Shakſpeare's time a dagger was a 
common weapon, and was uſually. carried by ſervants and others, ſui- 
pended at their backs, So, in Romeo and Juliet © Then [ will lay the 
ſerving creature's dagger on your pate.“ Again, ibid : ae 
& This dagger hath miſtaen; for lo! his hovie © 
« Is empty on the back of Mountague, SHI | 
«© And it miſheathed in my daughter's boſom !” Marowns. 
The ſenſe is, in plain language, Daggers r a foul manner, 
—=ſbeath'd with blood. A ſcabbard is called a pilche, a leather coat, in 
Romeo ;—but you will aſk, whence the alluſion to breeches ? Dr. War- 
burton and Dr. Johnſon have well obſerved, that this ſpeech of Mac- 
beth is very arttully made up of unnatural thoughts and language : in 


1605 (the year in which the play appears to bave been written) a bo: k 


was publiſhed by Peter Erondell, (with commendatory poems by Da- 
nie), and other wits of the time, ) called 7e French Garden, or à Sum- 
mer Dayes Labour, containing, among other matters, ſome dialogues ef 
a dramatick caſt, which, I am perſuaded, our author had read in the 
Engliſh ; and from which he took, as he ſuppoſed, for his preſent pur- 
poſe, this quaint exprefſion. I will quote {iteratim from the 6th dia- 
logue : © Bey ! you do nothing but play tricks there, go fetch your 
waſter's ſilver, hatched daggers, you have not bruthed their breech-s, 
bring the bruſhes, and bruſh them before me.”—Shakipeare was de- 
ceived by the pointing, and evidently ſuppoles brezches to be a new and 
affected term for ſcabtards. But had he been able to have read the 
French on the other page, even as 2 /rarner, he muſt have been let 
right at once. Garcon, vous ne faites que badiner, alle que, ir es 
poignards argentez de vos maiſtres, vous n'avez pas eſponſſeté ler HA. 
de-chaufſes,”—their breeches, iu the common ſenſe of the word: as in 
the next ſentence bar-de-chauſſes, flockings, and fo on through all the 
articles of dieſs. ParRMER. _ ID Tia 

9 Lok to th: lady.) Mr. Wheatley, from whoſe ingenions remarks 


on this play I have already made a large extra, juſtly obſer ve that on 
Lady Macbeth's ſeeming to faint, - while Banquo aad Macduff are ſo- 


licitous 


0 d DF: IE ö 
Ma), Why do we hold our tongues, c e 
That moſt may claim this argument for ours? 
Don. What ſhould be ſpoken Bat e | 
Here, where our fate, hid in an augre-holer, _ & 
May ruſh, and ſeize us? Let's away, our tears 
Are not yet brew'd. "Ar 
Mal. Nor our ſtrong ſorrow _ | 
Upon the foot of motion. = 5 
Ban. Look to'the lady: [Lady Macbh.-#s carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hic 
hat ſuffer in expoſure 2, let us meet 
And queſtion this moſt bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and ſcruples ſhake us: 
Ia the great hand of God I ſtand; and, thence, 


licitous about her, Macbeth, by his unconcern, betrays a conſciouſneſs 
that the ainting is feigned.“ | | 55 

I may add, that a bold and hardened villain would from a refined po- 
licy have aſſumed the appearance of being alaitmed about ker, leſt this 
very imputation ſhould ariſe againſt him: the irreſolute Macbeth is not 


. ſuſhciently at eaſe io 28 ſuch a part. MATO. > 
e 


1 Here, where our. fate, bid in an exgre Bole,] In the old copy 
word here is printed in the preceding line. The lines are diſpaſed ſo ir- 
regularly in che original, edition of this play, that the modern editors 
have been obliged to take man liberties ſimiJar to the prefent in the 
regulation of the metre. In this very Tpectch the words er tears do not 
make part of the following line, but are printed in that ſubſequent to it, 
Perhaps however the regulation now made is unneceſſary ; for the word 
where may have been ed by our author as a diſfyllable. The editor 
of the ſecond folio, to complete the meaſure, reads—withrn an avgre- 
hole. A word having been accidentally omitted in X. Henry er 
us die in [lüght].“ Mr. Theobald, with equal impropriety, reads there 
— Let us die in but I believe neither ttanlcriber or compoſitor 
ever omitted half a word. MaLoxE. e 

— bid in an augre hole,] So, in Coriolanus: 


© —— config'd, | 
lato an avgre's bore,” STexvens. 

2 And when Te have cur naked frailties hid, „ 

_ That ſuffer in expeſure,—} i. e. when we have clothed aur Bal, 
&reft badies, which may take cold from being erbe, ed to the air. It is 
poſſible that in ſuch a cloud of words, the meaning might eſcape the 
reader. STEEVENS, 5 f 7 | : 

The. porter in his ſhort ſpeech had obſerved, that “ this place [i. e. 


| the cohit, in which Banquo and the reft now are, ] is too cold for hell.“ 


in Timon of Athens : | 5 Tor 
e ni Call the creatures, Nö 
+ Who'e naked natures hive in all the ſpight 

* Of wreak ful heaven.“ Ma Lo E. | 


Mr Steeveas's explanation is likewiſe ſupported by the following paſſage 


: 


-, Againſt 


t. 


n | Yi 


M. Ar Cx By Er T, Hh, 7 8 


Againſt the undivalgd pretene Light n 
of treaſonous malice . er: 1 
Mach. And de I. W 22 18 1 s Aid * 
Al 80 all pot 


Mach. Let's briefly put on 3255 back. 


And meet i'the hall together. 
All. Well contented. [Exeunt all but Mal. and Don. 


Mal. What will you do? Ler's-not conſort with them: 
To ſhew an unfelt Grr rrow, is an office | 
Which the falſe man does eaſy : I'll to England. 
Don. To Ireland, I; our ſeparated; fortune 
Shall keep us both the ſafer : where we are, 
There's daggers in men's ſmiles : : the near in x blood, 
The nearer bloody . ww; 
Mal. This e "AE ſhaft that? 8 tn 
Hath not yet landen 33 d our et BY: 


3 In the cnt bent of G -T fland my thence, 

Again / Is undivulg'd pretence I fight | 

Of treaſonous malice.) Pretence is denden, 4 zeug, 2 Gale in 
which the word is often uſed by Shakſpeare. 5 
G conſpiring with Camillo to take away my lie of dur ſoverei 
lord the king, tFy royal huſband, the pretence whereof ab? . 
ſtance partly laid open." Agaidy in this tragedy vf Math DU 

What good could they pretend? 5 
i e. intend to themſelves Banquo's meaning is, —in vic preſent —1 
of doubt and uncertainty about this murder, I have noth'ng to do bye : 
to put myſelf under the directioh of God; and relying on his ſypport, I 
here declare myſelf an eternal enemy to this tre#fo#, and to all its Fer- 
ther deſig ns that haus not yet rome 10 light. STEVENS. 12 

Hand, as Mr. Upton has obſerved, is here uſed for power, or provie 
dence. So, in Pialm xxii: Deliver my ſoul from the ſword, my dar- 
liag from the powwer [Heb. from the hand] of the on Ia King Henry 
V. we have again the ſame expreſſion: | 

'c Let us deliver 
Our prniffance into the hand of 0.1 ” Malers. 

4 — the near in bf, 

The zearer bliody.] Meaning, chat he fs pected Macbeth to be the 
murderer; for he was the neareſt in blood io the two deen r the 
coulic-german of Duhcan. Sresvaus. 6 

5 This murderous aft that's ſbot, _ ar 

Hath not yet hghted;} The denn to fx the murder eco Gan in- 
nocent per ion, has not yet taken effect. Jounsow, 

The fbaſt is not yet lis hted, and though it has done miſchief i inits flight, 
we have reaſon to aptrebend ſtill more before it has ſpent 115) force and 
fails lo the ground; Thie end for which the murder was committed, is 
not yet attained. The death of the king only, could neither inſure the 
crown to Macbeth, nor accompliſh--any other purpoſe, While bis fors 
were yet living, who had there:ore/juſt reaſon to apprehend they ſhould 
be removed by the ſame means, STEEVENS, 


Js, 


inter r . 8 


Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore; to horſe ; a 


And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But ſhift away: There's warrant in that theft 


Which eals itſelf, when there” s no ——y 17 ae [Exeunt. | 


S CEN E Iv. 
Without the Cg... 7 
Rater Rom E, os an old Man. 


Old M. Threeſcore and ten I can remember well: 
Within the volume of which time, I have ſeen 
Hours dreadful, and things ſtrange; _ this fore night. 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Rofſe. Ah, good father, | (5 
Thos ſeeſt, the heavens, as troubled MAY man's ad, 
Threaten his bloody ſtage: by the clock, tis day, 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp: 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's —_— 
That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 
When living light ſhould kiſs it?? 

Old M. "Tis unnatural, _ : 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tacſday lat, 
A 1 tow? ring in her ur. of place 7, 7 


— darkneſs does the —_ of earth intomb, TH" 

| 7 hen living light ſhould kiſs it FJ After the anirder of king Duffe, 
(ſays Holinſhed) “ for the ſpace of fix moneths togither there appeared 
no ſunne by day, nor moone by night, in anie pait of the 1ealme, but 
ſtill was the ſky covered with continual clouds; and ſometimes fuch 
- outrageous: winds aroſe with lightenjngs and tempeſts, that the people 
were in great fear of preſent deſtrution ”—lt is evident that. Shak- 
ſpeare had this paſſage in his thoughts. Ma'Lons. | 

7 — in her pride of "Ig Finely expreſſed, for aan: in its 
quality. WARBURTON, 

la a place of which ne ſeemed proud 3—in an elevated 6rartion. 
Perhaps Shakſpeare remembered the following Paſſage in Holigſhed?s 

deſcription of Macbeth's caſtle at Dunſinane: — e bui ded a ſtrong 
caſtell on the top of an hie hill called Dugſinage, on ſuch a proud 
height, that ſtanding there aloft a man might b<hoid well nete all the 


countries of Angus, — * Sec. SOR: M54 | 


: 
F 
J 


ut 


M A C E IH. „ 


Was by a mouſi ing owl 7 hawk'd at, and kill'd;” *. 
Raſſe. And Duncan's as 1 voy moſt rang and 
certain,) 
Beauteous, and ſwift, the minions of their race „ £1243 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls,” _ out, 
Contending ' gainſt obedience, as Ng wound | 
Make war with mankind.” e 214 
Old M. Tis faid, they eat cock mes; - Lili od 
Raſſe. They did ſo; to the amazement of mine e 
That look'd * t. Here nt POE Meike 


2 


* * 


Enter vast. 153 545 7 


How goes the v orld, br, now? _ FEM BR 
Macd. Why, ſee you not! 
Rofſe. Is't known, who did this more "Wing Moody deed, ? 
Macd. Thoſe that Macbeth hath ſlain. 44 

 Raofſe, Alas, the day! | I 

What good could they pretend 9 4 
Macd. They were ſuborn d: 

tony, and N the king's two o ſons, 


— 


vi 


7 — by a moafing owl—] i. e. by an owl that was buating for mice, 
as her proper prey. WHALLEY. 

This is foundl among the prodigies conſequent ( on king Duffe's mur⸗ 
der : © There was a /parbawk ſtrangled by an owi.“ STztvens. 

8 — minions of their race,] Theobald reads—migions of the race, — 
very probably and very poetically. Jon xn son. 

Their is probably the true reading, the ſame expreſſion being found 


ia Romeus and Juliet, 1562, a poem which . had ce. e 
read: 


© Thee were two ancient ſtocks, which Fortune high «id place 
« Above the reſt, endew'd with wealthy, the en of their 
race.” MATLoxx. 


Moſt of the prodigies juſt before e are related by Holio- 


ſhed, as accompanying king Duffe's death ; and it is in particular 


aſſ-rted, that horſes of fingu ar beauty and ſwiftineſs did eat their own 
fh Macbeth's killing Duncan's chamberlains is taken from Don- 
wald's kiliing thoſe of k ng Duffe. STEEvens. 
9 What gesd could they pretend *] To pretend i is here to fropoſe to 
th-mſelves, to ſet before themſelves as a motive of action. Joh wow. 
To prezend, in this pe as la many n An to deſign. 
; 5 STEEVENS: 


Ee Ra 
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as ſton away and fled ; which bane: hong . 
icion; of the deen. 
| "fe *Gainſt nature ll: 
Thriftleſs ambition, that wilt ravin up; 
Thine own life's means 1— Then tis 2 me, 
The ſovereignty will fall upon Macbeth _ | 
Macd. He is already nam'd ; and . to » Seong, 
To be inveſted. 
Roſe. Where is 8 1 
Macd. Carried to Colmes-killʒ ; 
| The facred ſtorehouſe of his — 
And guardian of their bones. 
Rofſe Will you to Scode? 
Macd. No, — in, I'll to Fife. 
RNaſſe. Well, I will thitbher. . 
Mac d. Well, may you ſee things x — there 1 | 
adieu! | 
Left our old robes fit eaſier than our new 1 
Roſſe. Fare wel, father. 
0¹ M. God's beniſon go with a ; 3 Wal * 
That would make NOS oa hag, and eng of foes | 15 


I[Exeunt. 


; 1 — that wilt ravin p] The old alt Corrected b 
Sir Thomas Hunmer. af] The . DEE F 


2 Then "tis moſt like, : 
The ſovereignty will fa'l upon mee! Macbeth by | kis bin 
| ſtood next in the ſucceſſion to the crown immediately after the ſons of 

Duncan. King Malcolm, Duncan's predeceſſor, had two daughters, 

by you 2 the mother of Macbeth. Heli ed STEEVENS. 

7 Imes=kill ;) or Colm-kill, is the famous Jena, one of the wel- 
with iſtes, which Dr, Johnſon viſited, and deſcribes in his Tour. Holin- 
ſhed ney mentions the death of any of the ancient kings of Scotſand, 

without taking notice of their being buried with their predeceſſors in 

© Colme« Kill. Sri vzus. | 
It is now called Icelmkill. Kill in : the Erfe + language Synifies 2 bury: 
en. Matons, > 


1 


But that myſelf mould be the Ot, and father . Wk = f 5 


May they not be my oracles as well, 
And ſer me up in Dope F Nat. huſh y no more. 


And all chings unbecomin 
And Py — your preſence i. . 


1 1 * 2 
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* 


3 Tors. in. Baue. 
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2::64r0qglly. Bildvb. 1 


Ban. Thou haſt it now, King, Cawdor, ir 1 
As the weird womep promis d; an 
Thou play' dſt moſt foully fca't: yet it was fal. 

It ſhould not ſtand in thy pofterny'; ; 


2 


Of many kings 2, If there come truth from the! 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches g's nk 
Why, by the verities on thee made good. 


Senet founded. Enter M. casa, a Kings Lach Mac- 
BETH, as Hs. W be Lords, Ladies and 
| Attendants, FT OA | ES” 


Mach: Here's 8 3 1 9 5 75 wir 
Lady MH. If he had been 77 +1, 
It had been as a Lins in our great feaſt, _ 


Mach, To-night we h ola A folemn 292 fe, | 


3 Thou haſt it nouy, King, Gee Dlemis, 4 | 
As the eveird women promis da] Here we have another paſſage, 
that might lead us to ſuppoſe that the thancſhip of Glamis deſcended: to - 
Macbeth ſubſequent to his meeting the weird ſiſtera, though that event , 
had certainly taken place before, MAL. 
4 {As upon thee, Macbeth, their Weins hioe,)] Shme, for proſper. 
'WaAZzBURTON, 
| Shine, for appear wick all the lahr of conſpionons truth. Jon now. 
I rather incline to Dr. Warburton's e eee e _ in King 
Henry VI. P. I. ſc. ii: K 82 A 
Mp Heaven, and eur lady gracious, bach it plealed 12s 4 
To ſine on my gonteptible eſtate.” Srvass. 
5s And L —— your Fr es- 1'cannot belp ſulpeQiog this paſſ- 
age to be corrupt, and would 2 ins. 2 6 


. 
— - Y l wy — Ms * 0 
Cee men de ee 
= =_ 


* 
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80 again, in the pla) before us: 


Ban. Lay your 6 highneſs' | 
Command upon me; to the which, my duties 5 


Are with a moſt wdiflolubſe ge wry 4 


For ever knit 7. . L- 


Macb. Ride you this Wen? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Mach. We ſhould have elſe defir'd your good advice 
(Which {till hath been both grave and proſperous) _ 
In this * 8 * 3 but we'll talk to-morrow . 


5 Fe 4 IS if 5 3 
| And 7 8 your e . 
Macheth is ſpeaking of the” preſent, not of we” farve, tine. Sir 
D' Avenant reads: 


And 41 requeſt your: preſence. wil 
The ſame miſtake has happened in King: Richard I. AQ 1. fe. ii. 
e we ſind in the folio, F 


O Buckingham, II kiſs thy princely band,; — 
inftead of—! kiſe—the reading of the quario. 54 N 
la Timon of Athens the lame errour is found moe 8 once, 
as, 7! fat 2 Fj Monk. 
ur—}.. The folio rea Let. Our, TERVENS.- 
The 8 ek ſuggeſted N D*Avenant's — of this 
177 u was made by Mr. Rowe. Mzox = | 
* Tt wad e, 447 41 KS. ts 
e with an 1ffoluble tie 
Fer ever do] Ge. in our — EO Degicaric jon. of his 5 of 
| Luerece, to Lord Southampton, 1594 4 * What | hae done is yours, 
being part in ail I have devoted yours, Were my worth greater, my 
duty would ſheu greater; mend time 8s it i ing it is bound ta your lora - 
. MaLtons. 

— but wel talk terre | The old, copy reade—we'll tale to- 
morrow. For the emendation now made [ am 'anſwerable,” l pro- 
poſed it ſome time aga, and having ſince met with two other paſſages 
in which the ſame 'miſtake bas happened, I truſt | ſhall be prdoned for 
giving it a place in the text. In King Henry V. edit. 1623, we find, + 

For I can rate, [ta!ke] for Piſtol's cock is up.“ 


: Again, in the T' Genz/emen of Verona, 1623, p. 31: lt is no matter 
for that, ſo ſhe fleep not in her take.” ſinltead of talke, the old ſpelling | 
"of talk.) On the other hand, in the belt n of e ral we. 1 in 


Na ns folio, 16 23; | 
* — then no planer alles, | 
« No fairy takes." | 

"nag of No fairy takes.” Ma LONE. 


TThe interim having weigh'd ie, let us ſpeak 
t -Qur free hearts each to other.“ | 
Again, Macbeth ſays to his wife, — We will ſpeak forther:* 


Again, in a ſubſequent ſcene between Macbeth and the aſſaſſins: 


*© Was it not yeſterday we ſpoke” together? 
Ia Othe!lo we have almoſt the faine ſenſe, + - 2a in other words : : 
"= To- morroæu, with the earheſt, FFOS % 4 


0 Let me have Jpeech's with you,” 


* Is | 


3 20 
I.. 


ad 


CELL EOS = 


1 wed 
2 

Li 

on 


Ts't far you ride? 
Ban. As far, my lord, as will fl up the time 
Twixt this and ſupper: go not my horſe Jhe better 95 
I muſt become a borrower of the e 
For a dark hour, or tw ain. Ws, 
Mach. Fail not our fealt, © ” 4 1 th 
Ban. My lord, T will not. 
Mach. We hear, our + ori 4 are + beſtow's' 
In England, and in Ireland; not confeſſing 
Their cruel parricide, filling — A 
With ſtrange invention; But of that to-morrow ; 
When, therewithal, we ſhall have cauſe of ſlate; 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horſe: Adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with 155 3 
Ban. Ay, my good lord : our time does call vpon us. . : 
Macb. I wiſh your horſes ſwift, and ſure of foot ; Ee, 
And ſo I do commend you totheir backs.“ 4 4 


Fare wel. — N bude 


Let every man be maſter of his time 

Till ſeven at night; to make R 

The ſweeter we Mae, we will keep ourſelf 

Till mien alone: while then, God be with YOU 


4 Lady Macnern, LOW Ladies, 025 e. 


LETT 4 


3.4 „ 


Had a written rake, hes 3 * — 414 but we'll 
take's to · morro w. 80, in the friſt ſcene of the ſecond act Pleance ys 


to his father: “ take“. tis later, fir.” Malons, 


9 — go not.my horſe the better,] i. e. if he does not go well. Shak- 
ſpeare often uſes the comparative tor the poſitive end eee So, 
in King Lear ; $793 
her ſmiles and tears mE 4K. 4, 
„Were like a better day. . 
Again, in Matbeth : 9 40] 
i ** — ithbath cow'd my better part of morn 't. an monf 7» 
Again, in P. Holland's: trauſfation of Pliny's Net: me. b. ix c. 46. 
— Many are caught out of their fellowes hands, if they beſtirre not 
themſelves the better.“ It may however mean, if my horſe. does not 
go the better for the haſte I ſhall be in to avoid the night. STEEVENS. 
Mr. Steevens's firſt interpretation is, I believe, the true one. It is 
ſupported by the following paſſage in Stowe's Survey | of London, 1693 : 
* — and he that hit it not full, if he rid not the faſter, had a ſound 
blow in his neck, with à bag full of ſand hanged, on the other end.. 
Marlon. 
404 ſo A emmend you to their backs: 112 old language one of 
the ſenſes of to commend was to commit, and ſuch i is the meaning here. 


So, in K. Richard Il. 


And now he doth commend his arms to ruſt.” Matons. 30 
| Atten. 


: 
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| Alten. A are, my lord; ions he Tot PX 
| Macb. 7 — them before e ne 5 


= But to be Tae ] y bs :—Our, fears in n 
Stick deep; — in his Toyalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear d; Tis mach he dare; 

And, to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 


OO AO TT —— — x ů— ů ——ĩ᷑ 
+ 


| He hath;a wiſdom that doth guide his yalour hs Noi 
To act in ſafety. There is 8 but he, actga, L u | 
Whoſe being I do fear: and, under tim ., „wa 
My genius is rebuk'd ; ; as, it is faid, 1 1 A 
Mark Antony's was by Ceſar . He chid the FIN N 
When ßrſt the y put the name of king upon me, Ha 
And bade Fa ſpeak to 17 3 then, a I Th 
They haiPd him Fast to a Iine of 3 an So 1 
Ii my. head they: plac'd a fruitleſs crowu, ER, Tf 
And put a barren«ſceprer: in my ere Ia ben 1 In 
pet to ee with an unlineal hand, 3 | Hor 
; n of mine ſucceedi w ĩ² ins 5s 2X 
For Banquo's iſſue hay e Fd TY. nn 
For them the gracious 7 PK 2 murde M's 1 2 0% 


Put rancours in the elof 


Given to the common n Enemy, of man * „ 
0 er EP binn 

1 My ee is rebu#'d 1 a0, it is lad -:-:- of d 

Antony's ws by 'Ciefar } Dr. Johnſon chev thought that the KLE 


| RO wen; 45, it is ſaid, Mark" Antony's' was by. Cafr," ought to be eter 
— He now believes them to be genuine. Sir William D*Ave- ants 
mat. | fad, emitted them. But our author having alluded to this cir- other 
- eurnſtance in Auleay und Cleopatra, there is no re 5 * ib whe 


— 


| | terpolation here : fore 
| „Thy dzmon, that's thy ſpirit which tins" | 9b, 
. «6 Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, Bac | 0x01 
„Where Cæſar' is not; but near bim thy angel- 2 1 S dang 
; « Becomes . as being "verprier'd.” MA bens. | U 
-- 2'— 6d my mind] 1, &. defiled.” Wanngzron. — V 
To fite is in be biſhops Bible. (Jon neon. n 144 > and 
Bo, in Spenſer's Fu y Queen, b. iii. c. 1: 25 
1 FShe lightly lope By of her filed bed.“ Sen e 6 
f 1 wither common enemy of | mam} It is always an entertainment to an ; 
| _ 5nquifative reader, te — a ſeatiment to its origina] ſource; and there. in . 
g fore, though the term entmy of man, applied to the devil, is in itſelf | 


| natural and vbyjous, yet ſowe may be pleaſed with: being infortneũ. 
| hst Shakſpeare probably borrowed it from the firſt lines of the De- 
18 Nrud im "of Troy, = bock Which he is known to have read. This ex- Per! 
| preſſion, however, be might bave bud in wuny other places. The word thin 
i oe "IVE * Jan NSW, 1 


TR 


To to y 


us 


— 


Mac's Ta 2 


To make them kinga, the lee of Banque kings ? benny of 
Rather than ſo, come, fare, into the Rſt, 811 0 ] 
And e me to the ' EUSTAnce (— Who's hers 2 — 5 5 


2 brad, with . Mu derer. 


Now: go to the door, ad ſuy wen an e, f 
bee auen. 


Was it not yeſterday we fpoke:ti to aber 7 
Mur. It was, ſo pleaſe your bibo. 
Mach. Well then, now- © 

Have you conſider d of my fj peeches ? Know, | 

That it was he, in the times paſt, which held you 

So under fortune; which, you thought, had been 

Our innocent ſelf: this I made goed to you 

In our laſt conference, paſt in probation with you ; 


How you were borne in hand ; ; how, crolt; the 885 


ments; T: 


V,. 
- 


4 — the ſeed of 3 hings!} The old copy e. Cor- 


rected by Mr. Pope. Maos. 


5 came, fate, into the li. 

And champion me to the utterance l] This nallage,) will be. beſt. exe: 
plained by tranſlating it into the anguage from whence the only word 
of difficulty in it is borrowed. Ce la deſtinee ſe tende-en lice, et gu'elie 
me donne an defi a Voutrance. A challenge or 4 combat a Poutrance, 10 
extremity,; was a fixed term in the law of arms, uſed when the combat-_ 


auts engaged with an odium inter necinum an intention. to. deftroy each 


ether, in oppoſition ta:trials of fk II at feſtivals, or on other 'occatiangy. . 
where the comeſt w as only, for teputation or 4 prize. The ſenſe there- 


forte is, Let fate, that bas fere- doom” d. the: eceattalin of I be ſins of, Ban» | 


quo, enter the lifls againſt me, weth the nut animoſity, in defence of its 
cron decrees; ada J evil endeavour to invalidate,. whatever be the-: 
danger, Jon won. 
Uttzrance is a Seotch od from oultrexce, extremiby.. WaABBURTON. 
We meet with che tams-expreflion; in the Hi/tory of Gr aund Amonre 


and la bel Pucelle,, &. by Stephen Hawes, 1555 : 


* That fo many mont ers put to uteraunce." STEEVENS.. 
0. — paſt in prob tion eoith pow, 
Heu y here borne in hand; &c.] The meaning may bay. « paſt 
in proving to: you, how you were, &. 80, in. ,, $4. 
f — prov it, 


That the probation bear wo binge or loop. 

„To hang a doubt on | | 
Perhaps after che words with you, there: ſhould 10 a comma 8 5 
than a ſemievlon; The conſtruction, however, may be different, 
This | made good. to yo in ohr laſticonterence, pally &. I made good 
to you, how y u were barde,“ & . To bear. in hand: is, io delude by + 

| encouraging 


| 
| | 


. I LN RCTS To 


r 


Who u rought mh aa * * things cle, that 8 
To half a foul, and to a notion craz * 
Say, Thus did Banquo, _. | | 
1. Mur. You made it known to us. 
Mach. I did ſo; and went further, which i is now 
Qur point of ſecond meeting. Do you find 
Your patience ſo predominant in your __— - 
That you can let this go? Are you ſo goſpell'd 7, 
To pray for this good man, and for his 7 9 | 
Whoſe heavy hand hath: bow'd you to the Ow 
And beggar'd yours for ever? 
1. Mur. Weare men, my liege 8. 
Mach. Ay, in the catalogue you go for men; 


As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 7 
Shoughs 9, water-rugs, and demi: wolves, are cleped w 
All by the name of _— : the valued file 5 EW Ha 
Diltiogulhe I di 

encouraging hope and holding out t fair proſpeQs, without any intention of 80 
performance. MALONE. | Th 

So, in Ram- Alley, er Merry Tricks, 1611 : | wy 

„Vet | wiil bear a dozen men in hand, - f 
And make them all my gulls.” STEBVENs. 

7 — Are you ſo goſpelPd,) Are you of that degiee of preciſe virtue? Kn 
Goſpeller was a name of contempt given by the Fapiſts to the Lollards, 2 
ns puritane of early times, and the piecurlors of proteſtanti jm. 1 

Jon son. Th: 

I believe, that poſpelled means no more. than kept in obedience to A f 

that precept of the goſpel, © 10 pray for thoſe that deſpitefully uſe us." 1 
STEEVENS. 

8 We are men, my liege.] That is, we have the ſame feelings as the 
reſt of mankind, and, as men, are not without a manly -reſentment tor X 
the wrongs which we have ſuffered, and which you have now reciied. F. 
I ſhauld not ha ve thought ſo plain a paſſage wanted an explanation, if 

it 0 not been miitaken by Dr. Grey, who ſays, they don't anſwer 8 
in the name of Chriſtians, but as men, whoſe humanity- would hinder Aga 
them from doing a barbarous act.“ This falſe interpretation he has en- 1631 
deavoured to ſupport by the well-known line of Terence : | well 
Homo ſum, humani nihil a. me alienum puto.“ Brea 
That amiable ſentiment does not appear very ſuitable to 2 cut- throat. — valk 
They urge their manhood, in my opinion, in oder to ſhe w Macbeth x 
their willingneſs, not their averſion, to execute his orders. MALoxx. Sc 
9 Shoughs,] Shou ght are probably what we now call ſhocks; demi- e 
wolves, ſyciſcæ :; degs bred between wolves and dogs. Jounson. Aga 

1 — the valued file] is the file or liſt where the value and peculiar | 
qualities of every thing is ſet down, in contradiſtinction to what he im- 4 

mediately mentions, /he bil! that writes them all ahke. Pile, in the ſe · I 
cond inſtance, is uſed in the fame ſenſe as in this, and with a reference to. diſta 
it. — New, if you belong to any claſs that deſerves a place in the valred quar 
file of man, and are not of the low e/t rank, the commen herd of mankind, fr om 
is re 


| that i are nat worth diflinguiſhing from each other, 5 15 
« * 


- 


% 


The houſe-keeper, the hunter, every one ig 
According to the gift which bounteous nature niit 
Hath in him clos'd ; whereby he aer r ee EINE 
Particular addiatow,: from the bill 35 
That writes them all alike: and ſo os men. : 3 
Now, if you have a ſtation inthefile, 

Not in the worſt rank of manhood, ſay it: 
And I will put that buſineſs in your boſoms, SW 
Whoſe execution takes your enemy off; 7 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 

Who wear our health but fickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

2 Mur, I am one, my lege, N 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the n 
Have ſo incens'd, that 1 am reckleſs n 6 
ton to ſpite the world. 

Mur. And | another, „ 
80 weary with diſaſters, tugg'd ich fortune EN 
That I would ſet my life on any chance, | | 
To mend it, or be rid ont. 8 
Mach, Both of you * 
Know, A was your enemy. 

2. Mur. 'True, my lord, 

Mach, So is he mine: and in ſuch bloody. diſtance * 1 
That every minute of his being thruſts --. - 
Agua wy __ of es : And 1 1 [could 


= 


File and lift are ſynonymous, as in the laſt aQ of this play 2 
„Ib file | 
Of all the gentry.” 


Again, in Heywood's dedication to the . part of his Iren Age, 
1632 ; ©© to number you in the file and lift, of my beſt and choiceſt 
well wiſhers.” Again, in our author's Meaſure for Meaſure : The 
greater of the ſubject held the duke to be wiſe.“ In ſhort, the 


Toa eis © the catalogue with prices annexed to it.“ .STzzvENs, 


3 . with for tune, ] tug'd or worried by fortune, Jounzon. 


80 again. as Dr. Warburton has noted, in the Winters Tale: 
Let my ſelf and fortune ug for the time.to come.” 
Again, in an Epiſtle to Lord Southampton, by S. Daniel, 16938 
die who hath never warr'd with miſery, 
Nor ever tugg'd with fortune and diſtreſs.” Matons.. 


3 —in ſuch bloody diltance,) By bloody diſtance is here meant, ſuch a 
diſtance as mortal enemies would ſtand at from each other, when their 


quarrel muſt be determined by the ſword. This ſenſe ſeems evident 


from the continuation of the metaphor, where every minute 455 his being 


is reprelented as ſhruſt ing alt the ncareſt fart where life reſi 


Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the low, the ſubele, 


Wich 


* 
. — _ 


STEEVENS. 


he _ — 
— ä Fn 3 wr og" q w a — : ” 
— . ——————— ee Cee ed CCC 


(To leave no rubs, nor dotches, in the work,) 
Of that dark hour: Reſolve AS N 


It is concluded: Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 


N N 
7 5 
- 


986 M0 DS 810A . - 


With bare-fac'd power ſweep hir. from my _ L 
And bid my will avouck it; yet L muſl „ 


For certain friends that are both his: and mine, 


Whoſe loves I ee but wath his fal. 
Whom I myſelf ruck down: and thence it is, | 
That I to your aſſiſtanoe de make loves + 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common _ 


For ſundry weighty reaſons. 

2. Mur. We ſhally my Jord, 
Perform what you command us. | | 

1. Mur. Though our lues - 

Mach. Your ſpirits: ſhine through you, Withis this hour, 

at mo 

T will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves; 5 Pete.” 
Acquaint you wit the perfect ſpy o'the time, | 
The moment on't * ; fort muſt be done to = OA 8 H F 
And ſomething from the palace; always thought, 
That I require a clearneſs 5: And with him, 


Fleance his ſon, that keeps him company, 
Whole abſence is no leſs material to me 
Than is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 


Il come to you anon. 55 15 
Mur: We are refolv'd, my lord. ms 
Mach. T'll call upon you ſtraight; abide within, 55 


If ic find heaven, muſt find it out to. night. | [Dream 


4 Ae yen with 3 ſpy of the tine, 
The moment ant ;] The meaning, I thick is, I will! acquaint | vou 


with the time when you may hel out for Banquo's coming, with the 
moſt pe fert aſſurance of not being diſappointed; and not only with;cbe- 
time in general moſt proper tor lying in wait for him, but wich the very 


moment em you may expect hin. MaLone. - 
Fhe perfect ſpy of the time ſeems to be, rhe er tme, which * be 
ſ pie a ched for the pur poſe. STEVENS, | 
F rather believe we ſhoutd read thus: | 
Acgua*mt yen with thei perfect ſpot, as time, | 5 ; 
The moment on; raw Tr. „ | . 6 


5 — altnoys thou mY | | 
* > That # Trees eee 7 e. yon TS * meters Sorry 
that chrebghout the whole tranlaction f may land clear of [uſpicioo. of E 


Ss, Fvlinfke#: © — appointing the to meet Banquho and his ſence 
without the palare, av they returned to their lodgings, and} there to- flex 
them, ſo thatthe would not have his houſe Aandered, but Hy in time 


to come tie might cle ane - STBBVEN 8+ 
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The 6 Another Room. 


70 2 ©; £ * 7 : _ 


ki Lady Maczer 1 and a Servant, | 


Lad M. Is 8 gone todas « cour ? 

Serv. Ay, madam ;: but returns again to-night. 3 

Lady M. Say to che e | would attend his Fury: 

For a few words, _ 1 

Serv. 1 I will. 5 75 8 l= 
Lady MH. Nought's had, all's ag 3 

Where our deſire is got without content: 

Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, + 

Fw by Age dwell in dqubrtful j joy. 


1 Macours. 


How now, my lord? why * you. kay alove,. 155 
Of ſorrieſt fancies * your companions:making? 
51 Uſing thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have dy'd ' 
. With them they think on? Things without all remedy | 
| Should be without regard: what's done, is done. 

2 Mach, We have ſcorch'd:?: the ſnake, not kill'd it, 
u Sbe'll cloſe; and be herſelf; whilit our poor malice 


de Remains in danger of her forme tooth. 

je) But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 4 
1 n the affliction of theſe terrible dreams, 


That 1 as . Ber be with the dead, 


— ſorrieſt an —1 i. e. e jenoble, vile. 80, in oben 


„have a ſalt and er rbeum vffends me.” 


o, Si however, might goify melancholy, ones N N in the Comedy 
0. of Errors : 4 
pi „ place bf :46ugh and ſorry execution ® $7 ezvunt. 

= 7 — ſcatch'd—] Mr. Theobald. —Fol. ſcerthd. Jon neow.. 

% Seateh” d is the true reading. So, in Ceriola vet, Act IV. fo, „ 
F — he SES? him and gotch'd him like a carbenado.” STV YH 


Vor. VII. | ko | Whom 


98 NM. EA E A K 1 H. 


And make our faces vizards to our hearts, . 


reads — Whom we, to gam our 8 The emendation was: e ep 
che editor of the ſecond folio. MaLons. 


o, in Marlowe's Tamburtarne, P. 18 


bold their lives from nature, has i its time ot ho. bros pon ered 2 


Whom we, to gain our place, have ſent to peace“, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie i 
In reſtleſs ecſtacy . Duncan is in his pens 
Aſter life's firful fever he fleeps well; 
Treaſon has done his worſt: nor ſteel, nor poiſon, | 
Malice domeſtick, foreign lery. A : 
Can touch him fonher! . | A 

Lady MA. Come on; Gentle my lord, 
Sleek-o'er your rupged looks ; be bright and ee 
Among your gueſts to- night. | 

Mach. So ſhall I, love 

And fo, I pray, be you: let your remembrance. 
Apply to Banquo ; preſent him eminence , both 
With eye and tongue: Unfafe the while, that we 
Muſt lave our honours in theſe flattering ſtreams; 45 


* 


Dilguiſing what they are. | 
Lady M. You mult leave this,” + = 
Mach. O, full of ſcorpions is my mind, . ir! 

1 hou knows, that Banquo, , and his Fleance, lives. e 
Lady M. But in them nature's copy's not eterne 
Macb. There's comfort yet, they are aſſailable; 

Then be thon n i Ere the bat bach flown 


s Whom eve, te gain our place, bevp ſexes to peace, ] The ond copy 


9 In reftleſs ecftacy.] Ecftac 72 in 8 general, ſenſe, To nifies aoy vio⸗ 
lent emotion of the mind. Here it means the Emotions 0 * p dio. ego | 


4 Griping our bowels with retbiguat choupkic, n 
« And have no hope to end our extafres.” Siet 
T preſent him a: i. e. do him che higheſt honours. , 


4 f Ane on 
nes natures copy* s not elerae.) The copy, the leaſe; by: which they Þ 


Joux av 
Eterne for eterial is often aſed by Chaney, Ses awe. fi 
Dr. Johnſon's e is e * 2 ſabſequeat paſſage i 1 
£ its play: 
CLONED ad our high plac'd Macbeth - 
© Shall live the lese of nature, pay his breath. 
„To titue and mortal cuſtom.” + 
1 by our author's 13th Sonnet: 
80 ſhould th-t beauty which, you bold in 1.6. 
Find no determination.” M ALONE, 


Ye perhaps by nature's copy Shokipexre may 7 anly mean, the bones 
__ av Nauen, | | 
e His 


* 1 G r YL - = 


His cloiſter'd flight 3 ; ere, to black Heear's ſimmons, 
The ſhard borne beetle; with his -drowſy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, ere —— de done 6 
A deed of dreadful note. | 
Lady M. What's to be done? 0% 8 Ai | 
Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, gear chuck TT 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, 8 
5 ee eee iapiten ana baralogn 


3 — the bat hath 1 
His cloiſter'd ¹νẽj +! ] Bits are often ſeen flying round chiflers. in 
the duſk o the evening, ier 2 conſiderable length of time. MaLowns, 
4 The ſhard b»rne beste,] i, e. the beetle borne along the air by it» 
frards or ſcaly wings... From a p. ſſage in W De Sul <7 yp | 
it appears that far ds ſigniiied ſcales ; x 
< She ſigh, her ihaught, a dragon tho, 
% Whoie /cherder ſhynen. as the ſonne:“ J. 6. fol. 138. 
and hence the upper or outward wings of the beetle were called hard. 
they 9 of a ſcaly ſubſtance. To have an outward pair of w'ngs of 
a ſcaly hardneſs, ſerving as integuments to a. filmy ng beneath * 
is the characteriſtick of the beetle kind. 
In Cymbelines Shak ſpeare applies this epithet again to the beetle: 
we find .. 
©« The Jharded beetle i in a ſafer hold 5 
4 Than is the full wing'd eagle.“ "> 
Here there is « manifeſt Yr intended ee the wings and 
fight of the inſect and the bird The beetle, whole ſbarded wingr can 
opy but juſt raiſe him above the greund, is oſten-in-8 Rate of greater ſecuriqy 
by than the vaſt winged, eagle that can ioar; to'an 
1} As Shakſpeare is here deſcribing the beet tein the act of flying, (for 
vio- he never makes his humming noiſe but when he flies) it is more na- 
pu. tural to ſuppoſe the epithet ſhould allude to the peculiarity of his wings, 
9459 than to the citcumſtance of his origin, or his place'of habitation, both 
of which are common to him view ſeveral other creatures of the inſect 
kind. STEEVERNSs. 


The ſbar d- borne beetle e ia leactraſiiny; 'Sir W. D'Avenant appears | 


ou. not to have unde: ſtood this epithet, for he has given, inſtead „f it, 
hey the ſ/barp-br:ww'd beetle. Mr. Tollet would read-—*ſhard-born- beetle, : 
i. e. the bertle born in dung,“ in which ſenſe he thinks the word „„ 
„Par ded is uſed in the paſſage: quoted from Cymbelise by Mr. Stecvens. 
9 There (says hz) the hubie earthly abode of the beetle is oppoſed to 
e if che lo ty eyry of the eagle.“ Mr. Steedens's interpretation ie, I thiuk, 


the true one in the paſſage before us. M ALONE 
5 — dearefl chuck, ] I meet with this term of endEarment (whick 
is probably corrupt ed from chick or chicken) in many of our ancient 
writers. So, in Warner's Albion*s England, b. v. c. 27: 
« immortal ſhe egg chuck of Tyndarus his wife.“ STrxv. 
) — Come feeling war Þy, feeling, i. e. blinding. It is a term in 
e WaR EUR TN. 

So, in the Bo ke of Hawkyng, Huntyng, &c. bl 1. no date: ** And 
man he muſt take wyth bym nedie and three to % le the h. ukes that 
- bene EE, Aud in thys Manger __ muſt be — Toke the pedal 
Iis | . and * 


— , 


* 1 , - D —_ _ — — 7 
„ , OOO — 
N * : 


tie rotten fens.” Rooky we may, however, ſignify a orgy ihe 


W c B E T_ n. 
Sharf bp the render eye of pitiful day; 


And, with thy bloody and inviſible hand, 


Cancel, and tear to pieces, thai great bond 3 

Which keeps me pale ? !—Light thickens ; and the crow. 

Makes wing to the rooky wood : Ke ks \ 

Good things of day begin to droop and 1 . 5 
Whiles night's black agents to their preys do rouſe. | | 
Thou marvell'ſt at my words: but hold thee {till ; 

Things, bad begun, make . ihemſelves 7 ill : :; 

88 Pr 'ythee, go with we”. ES, 


- and thryde, and Mk it e che over eye 4. and foe of that FUE? 


and make them faſt under the beeke that ſhe ſe not, Ec. 25 enen | ( 
7 Cancel, and fear to pieces, that great bond | 8 
W hich keep me fale !——) This may be well explained * the fol- . 
towing paſſage in King Richarg III: wh, 2 ; 
4 4 Cancel bis bend of life, dear i pray. . 4 
Again, in 2 Ad V. ſc. i iv: ] 
: G take this life, / #1 
55 And cancel chele cold bends.” Seren ; 4 4 
8 Light thickens —] By the expreſſion, light thickens, Ka 
means, the light grows 4 or ee in LO coſe a was it in e 
len and Cleepatra; \ | 
* —— my luſtre e * I 1 
„When he ſhines by.” bebe 8 M88. / 
So, in Spenſer's Calender, 1579: | 5 2 
But ſee, the welk in thicks apace. | 
„And Qouping Phebus ſteepes bis face; 8 
it's time to haſte vs home-ward.“ Loss. | \ 
3 may be added, that in the ſecond part of King Henry IF. ks 
5 yu of Lancalicr "tells Falſtaff, that * his deſert i is 100 thick to fbine.” 
STEEVENS. | 
9 Makes wing to the rocky N Roeoky may mean damp, wiſiy, b 
Seaming with exbalaticns. It is only a; North country variation of dia- 8 
it from reeky. la Cerioſannut, Shakipeare mentions ** — the reel of b 


ad that abound: * rooks. Sr EVENS, |, 


sc EN E 


1 | 7 y | 0 f y E a * ; £ 7 
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"SCENE Ill. 


720 ſame. "of. Park or 2 with a gate | hadng to tbe 
| Pa | 


Enter r three Mu rderers ; 


1. 1 But who did 17 thee j join with us ? 
3. Mur. Macbeth. 
2. Mur. He needs not our miſtruſt; Gace he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have | to do, | 
bay the dire&ion juſt *, 8 
Mur. Then ſtand with us 
The welt yet glimmers with ſome firexks of day + 4 
Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
.To 17 the timely inn; and near approaches 
The ſubjeR of our watch. * 
a . Hark! I hear del N 

* [within.] Give us a light there, ho * 

2. Mur. Then it is he; the reſtt 
That are within the note of expectation i, r 
Already are i' the court. . 
_ - 1, Mur. His horſes go about. | 
3. Mur. Almoſt a mile: but he does afually, 
So all men do, from hence to he nee * 
Make it their 1 


1 But «who did bid thee join vith ws 71 The third dada ſeems (o 
bave. been ſent to join the others, from Macbeth's ſuperabundant cau- 
tion, From the following dialogue it appears that ſome converſation 
has Py between them before their g e N on the ſtage. 

: 87 1 Manon, 
A | . be 1 | ow 
Our offices, 8c.) By his exact knowledge: A ben 96: 60 do, 
he appears to be en by r and needs not to be miſtruſted. 


RNS. 


3 — the note of expeBtation,}] i i. e. | they who are fe down in the * a 
of — and Nr d meme ee 


05 


Enter 
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Brier Panayo, and pita: a Servant with a torch 
| | Preveding them! 5 | | 


Mur. A light, a light! by 
Mur. is he. 
1. Mur. Stand to't. 8 
Han. It will be rain to- night. 
1. Mur. Let it come down. 25 . Banguo. 
Ban. O, treachery | Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly; 
Thou may'ſt revenge. —O-ſlavel ? 
[ Dies. F denen and r 
3. Mur. Who did ſtrike out the aht 503 
1. Mur. Was t not the way 5? 
3. Mur. There's but one down; the foe: i is fled. 
2. Mur. We have loſt belt half of our affair. 
„ 1. Mur. Well, let's ſup and by how anch! is done. 


SCENE. IV. 


A 2 if Jae in the Palace, 5 


4 larger, prepared Enter . Lacy Wer vi, 
Kossz, Lenox, Lords, and Attendants, 


Mach. You bios your own drgrees, fi r down: at firſt, 
And , the hearty welcome 6. 


— as. mm 
1 —— 
— — — 


o — 


— — — 
K ͤ ˙·˙¹ ÜK—ͥ!1lA. K 
7 % 


2 4 Pleance, Ke. eſcape.) Fleance, cher the aſſafſination' of his father, 
fled into Wales, where by the daughter of the Prince of that country he 
had à ſon named Walter, - who-afterwards became Lord High Steward of 
Sco land, and from thence aſſumed the name af Halter Sead. 

Fr m him in à direct line King James I. was deſcend:d; in compli- 
ment t, whom our author has choſen to deſcrbe Bunqvo, —who was 
eiju illy concerned with Macbeth in the muider of mene Deuces 


SS SDS _—— a n 


4 of that erime. Maron. e ee 
5s 't not the: avay #] i. e. the deſt means we could take to o evade 
a= STzRVENS. | A+ Wen % | | 


6 You know your 0%0n degrees; * Pow nat 5E. | 
And laſt, the hearty welcome.] | believe the true reading i is: ; 
Yau knoxo your owon degrees, fit down,—To fir ft 


5 And laſt the hearty welcome. 
All of whatever degree, from the higheſt to the loweſt, may be aſſured I | 


; Lords. 


2 =_ Go = 

4 — 22 2 2 Vx 

+ Wo ˙ SS LOI 4 ap tr eee —-»— 2 OY 
— 


— — — 


—— 


that — viſit is well received. Jon xsox. 


B 


" thaw in dis bedy.— The author migde mean, Ht 


NM A e — 


Lords. Thanks to your majeſty. 
Mach, Ourſelf will mingle” with fociery,/ 
And play the humble hoſt. 
Our hoſteſs keeps her ſtate 7 ; ue, in bed use. 
We will require her welcome. | 
Lady MAH. Pronounee it for me, Mi 0 all our ends; 
For my heart ſpeaks, they are md" 97 1138 


- * 1 * 
* 14 'F » . 2 5 1 * 22 
1 2 412 J 1 c 


| Enter fel Murdertr ts 1. au. 1 21 


1 e they encounter thee with, their hearts 
thanks: 
Both ſides are even: " Here vil "IF 1 the midſt : 
Be large in mirth; anon, we'll drink a — — 
The table round here s blood upon thy face. 
Mur. Tis Banquo's then. 
Mach. Tis better thee without, than be vithin 5 


Is he diſpatch'd ? 


Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; ; that 1 did * him. | 
Mach. Thou art the belt o'the cut-throats : : Vet he's 
good, 
That did = like for Fleance : : if thou didft i its 
Thou art the non pareil. | 
Mur. Moſt royal ſir, 
Fleance is ſcap'd. 
Mach. o hen comes my. fit be I had elſe been per- 
eat 'z - 


7 Our hoſteſs keeps ber fate; Kc. This & tes wigbe Sie been "0 
rowed from Holinſned, p 806: The king. (Henry VIII.) cauſed the 
queene to keepe the ute, and thre. ſat the ambaſſadoure and ladies as 
they were marſhalled by the king, who would not * walked fre. 


5 place to place, making cheer, See. Srrxy zus. 


A flate was a royal chair wöbh A canopy vver it. TIS in Sir 3 
Herbert? s Memoirs of Charles J. — where being let, the king under 
a fate,“ &. Again, in The View of France, 1883: elpyiog ihe chaire 
= to ſtand well under the: fore,” e. Matone- | 


3 *Tis better thee without, than he within. ] The dee where thas 
this paſſage ſhovld be read thus: + © 
| To better thee without, than nun rb, 2 
That is, I am better pleaſed that the blu of ny re, be on thy fa 
ter that 242 ; 
blond were on th Face, than he in this room: 'Bepreffons thus imperfect | 
are common in his works. Jouwsn, 
{ have no "on that this _ Was the author's meaning. | Matovs. 
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| . as the asbl TY as 6 wo. 3 Wer 
But now, I am cabin'd, eribb' d, conka'd, REF 


| Ws the grac'd 85 of our * * 


culoufly aſcribed to Shakſpeare: We'll ha' the ve i'“ the white ſheet 


As broad, and general, as the caſing air: 


* * 


To faucy doubts: and fears, - But Banquo's ſafe? _ 
Mur. Ay, my good lord: ſafe in a Hurd þ he B. a 
With twenty trenched gaſnesꝰ on his he Sono rt -. 

The leaſt a death to nature. th; 
Mach. Thanks for that :z— 
There the grown ſerpent bes the worm *, that's fled, 

Hath nature that in time will venom Weed, 

No teeth for the preſent.— Get thee gone; to morrow 

We'll hear, e e again. LE Marderer 
Lady M. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer ; > the feaſt is fold, 

That is not often vouch'd, While“ tis a making 

"Tis given with welcome: To feed, were beſt at home; | 


e 


From thence, the ſauce to meat is ceremony; 


Meeting were bare without it. 
Mach. Sweet remembrancer 


| Now, good digeſtion wait on appetite, e 2 = 
And health on both! | Wael eh: 


Len. May it Rey your highneſs fit ? 


* 


The 50 of Panquo rſs : and fic i in Macbeth's (Ae | 
Mach, Here had we now our country $ honour roof'd, 


- 


| 9 —trenched gaſbet—) Trancher, t to cut. Pr.” -So, in Ar de, of Fe. 


vr ſbam, 18 92: ö 
js deeply tresched on my-bluſhing brow,” . | 
So, in another play of Shakſpeare : | | ww 
„elke a figure * 8 . 5 
„ Trenched in ice.” STzSVENs. - f 
® — the worm—] This term in our author's time was app! "ied t to all 
of the ſerpent kind. MaLons. | 
1 — the feaſt is ſold, Sec.] The meaning is,.— That which is not 
given-chearfully, cannot be called a git, it is en = mult be 
2 for. foi N+ON . | 
The ſame expreſſion occurs in the Remannt of the Roſe: 2 
„ Good dede done through praiere, 
| . ſeld, and bought to dere Srervzxs. wat 
2 The ghoſt of Banque riſes, This ciccamſtance of 33 cbef 
ſeems to be alluded to in The Puritan, firſt printed in 1607, and ridi- 


>: 


fit at npper end 0 the Tabs? Farmer. 


Who 


j- 
t 


' MHA 7C JB SECT AH 105 
Who may I rather challenge f for e 
Than pity for miſchan ce?! 

Rofſe. His abſence, ſir, 5 
Lays blame upon his promiſe. Pleaſe 5 your bighueſs | 
To grace us with your royal company ? e 

Mach. The table's full 

Len. Here is a place reſerv id, ſir. 

Mach. Where? 

Len. Here, my good lord. What is that moves your 

highneſs? 

Mack. Which of you have done this ? 

. Lords. What, my good lord? | 

Mach. Thou wind not ſay, I did i it; never ſhake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

Rehe. Gentlemen, riſe; his dighaek is not 1 

Lady M. Sit, worthy friends: my lord is often thus, 
And bath been from his youth : 'pray you, keep ſeat ; "ES 
The bt. is momentary 3 upon a thought | 
He will again be well: If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend. him, and extend his paſſion 3 ; | 
Feed, and regard him not. — Are you a man? e 
| Aach. A and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which m1 — appall the devil. 

Lady M. O proper ſtuff? 
This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan. O, theſe flaws, and arts, 


tiven to true Keats) would well become 5 


F. 9 | A wothan's 


= Than pity for wil haut J This is one of Shakſpeare's 8 FI of 


nature. Macbeth by theſe words giſcovers a conſciouſneſs of guilt ; 
and this-circumſtance could not fail to be recoileftied by a nice et 
on the Miaffination of Banquo being publick! y known. Not being yet 


rendered ſufficiently callous by hard uſe,” Macbeth betrays himſelf 


(as Mr. Wheatley has obſerved,) “ by an over-aCted regard for Banquo, | 
of whoſe abſ--nce from the feaſt he affe ds to complain, that: he may not 
be ſuſpected of. knowing the cauſe, though at the ſame” time he very 
unguardedly drops an alluſion to that caute” Matons. | 
3— extend his paſſion ;] E his ſuffering; ; make his ft. longer. 
Jon xs. 


40 proper HF] This ſpeech is rather too long for the circum- 
ſtances in which It 13 ſpoken. lt had: degua _ 8 JOU irſelf ! | 


Jounsor, 

5 O, theſe flaws and . - 
(Lmpollors to true fear,) would well os, &c. Fi i. e. theſe fla+s 
20d 


at. r A CE T H. 


A woman's ſtory, at a winter's fre; 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame TT 
Why do you make ſuch fac es 2 When alls e 
You look bat on a ſtool. 


Mach. Pr'ythee, ſee chere! bebe look ! 10 1 how - 


ſay you ?— 
Why, what care I? If thou canſt nod, too. 
If charnel-houſes, and our graves, muſt end 
Thoſe that We bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites . ; [ Ghoſt oper 
Lady M. What! quite unmant'd in folly ? 
Mach, If. I ſtand here, I ſaw er | 
Lady M. Fie, for ſhame ! | 3 85 
Macb. Blood hath been ſhed ere now She aldonzime, 
Ere human ſtatute purg u the gentle weal ? ; 
Ay, and ſince gg, murders have been perform d 
Too terrible-forRhe ear: the times have been, 
Fhat, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end: bot now, they riſe again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their — FW 
And puſn us from our ſtools: "This 4 is er ee 
Than ſuch a murder is. | 
Lady M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Mach. I do forget 


and "OO as they are duden sss of your — dd are 45 imi- 


sators or . only of theſe which ariſe from a fear well grounded. 
WARBURTON. 
Flaws are ſudden guſts. Jog M. 
So, in Venus and Adonis : 
„ Guſts and ſoul fla to herdmen and to her 


„ Impoſtors 7s true fear,” either means, — nag or 1 


_ rempared with true fear, or e may be uſed for of. la the 5 1 
e. of Verona we have an expre ſſton reſembling this : 
- ** Thou counterfeit to thy true friend.” MaALonEg. 


b 6 Shall be the maws of kites, ] The ſame. thought CCeurs in | Spenſer o 


Tam Qreen, b. ii. c. 8: 8 | 
© But be enen bed in the raven or the lig.“ Sr EVENS. 


© io ſylendidiſſimum quemque c- -ptivura, non fine verborum 8 
melia, fwviic : ut quidem uni ſuppliciter ſebulturam precanti reſp. ndiſſe 
gicatur, Jam ſam in volucrum fore fotefſatem.”” Sueton. in Avguſt. 13. 


MaLows. | 


7 Fre human Rature purg'd the gentle weal ; ] The gentle wweal, ie, 
the peacenb e community, the ſtate made quiet and ſafe by human flatutes. 

| Hellia ſecure r etia e Jounson. 2 5 D 
0 


— 


Do not MO at me 5, my _ FR Friehul * 

J have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 

To thoſe that know me. Come, love- an health | to all; 
Then I'll fit down: — Give me ſome wine, fl. full 
I drink to the general joy of the whole —_ 


WIS 5 cus riſe: 


4 our os friend 3 Rn” we e miſs; "gp 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we : thirſt, 
And all to all 9. 


— 


Lords. Our. duties, and the pledge, in 
Mach. Avant! and quit my light! Let the earth ide 
' thee! 


Thy banks are marrowleſs, thy bleed i is cold; at oy 
: Thou haſt no-ſpeculation in thoſe eyes „ 9 eee 
Which thou doſt glare with! $19 e e 


lady M. Think of this, good peers, 5 
But as a thing of cuſtom: tis no „ 
Only it ſpoils the: pleafure of thetimes 

Mach. What man dare, I dare: 0-417 


Ape thou like the tugged Ruſfiah W 5 
Ihe arm?d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan, tyger * t dee 


Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves. tad 

Shall never tremble: Or, be alive again, 

And dare me to the deſert with th ford; e 

If e [ inhibit thee A Rog me * 2 — 5 5 
5 x 4 8 pe ron yET. - +* 


8 Do not oh at me,] Ts EFT ancient] 6 b 4 amcze. 
So, in King Henry V. P. II AQAV: y © u- 35 
| I muſe, you make ſo flight a queſtion.” STEEVENS,. 1251 

9 Andallto all Þ i. e. all good w ee to all; ſuch as he had name d 
above, love, health, and jey. Wa ZUR To. 

once thought it ſhould be Hail to all, but I now think that the pre 
ſent reading is right. Jon NSON. 

Timoa ufes nearly the ſame exprefſion to his gueſts, aa "Ea 64 All to 
you,” Again, in X. Iknry Vll. more intelligibly : _ +. © 

+ — and to you all good health, STÞ®EVvens.. 

„ Hyr.an (yger,] Sir Wilſiam D'Avenant unneceſſarily oh 
fered this to H:rcantan t7gers which was followed by - Toe bad ad 
ethers, Hircan tygers are mentioned by Dagiel, our W conte m- 
por ary „ in his Sonnets, 1594 : 
- reltore thy fierce and cruel 3 
Ny Th Hircan tygers, and to ruthlels beares.“ | Matoy' * 
Or, be alive again, _ 3 
And dare me to the dejert with thy fever d; 

F trembling I inhib.t . The old copy reads, by a manifeR 

eiror 


3 


108 NM . 
The baby of a girl. Henee, horrible ſhadow! ! 
Here fl 2 282 
Unreal mockery, hence 1—Why, ſo; Ka. gene. 
lam a man again.— Pray you, ſit ſtill. 
Lady M. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good | 
meeting, | | 
With moſt admir'd diſorder. 
Mach. Can ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſommer's cloud, 


Without our ſpecial wonder 3 * You make me > Wk 
Even 


error of the preſs, If trewbliog I in bobit 7 &c, The emendation, 


inhibit, was made by Mr. Pope. I have not the leaſt doubt that it is 
the true read: ng.—ln All,, Well that ends well, we find in the ſecond 
and all the ſubſequent folios. which is the moſt inhabired ſin of the 
canon,” inſtead of inhibited. The fare errour is found in Stowe's Ser- 
bey of London, ato. 1618. p. 792: ** Alfo Robert Fabian writeth; that 
in the year 1506, the one and twemieth of 27 the ſeventh, the ſaid 
fttewhcuſes in Southwarke were for a ſeaſon inhabited, and the doores 


cloſed up, but it was not Jong, ſaith he, ere the hauſes there were ſet 


open again, fo many as were permitted.” —The paſſage is not in the 
printed copy. of Fabian, but that writer left in Manuſcript a continuation 
of his Chronicle from the acceſſion of K. Henry VII. to near the time 


of his own death, (18 3.) which was in Stowe's poſſeſſion in the year- 
1600, but I delieve is now loſt. By the other flight but happy em enda- 


tion, the reading 7hee inſtea ] of tes, which was propoſed by Mr» 
Steevens, and to which! have paid the reſpeR that it deſerved by giving 
jr a place in the text, this paſſage is rendered clear and eaſy. Mr. 
Steevns's correction is ſirongly ſapported by the punRuation of the old 


copy, where the line Nands—If trembling [ inhabit then, proteſt &c. 


20d not—lf trembling | inhabit, then proteſt c. 
la our author's Xing Richard II. we have nearly the ſame thought : 
« if | dare eat, or drink, or breathe,. or live, | g 
« 1 dare meet Surrey in a wilderneſs” MAL SES. 


#ahibit ſeems more likely to have been the poet's own word, as he 


nies it ſrequently in the ſeaſe required i in this paſſage. Othello, AQ Sa 
ſc. vii: 
| © — 2 praQiſer | 
46 Of arts inbibited"— 
| Hamlet, AQl fc vi: 1 think their in bibition comes of the late i in- 
no vat o. To mnhibit is to forbid, STEVEN 5. N 
3 Can ſuch thing: be, 
And overcome us, [ihe a ſummer*s at; | | 
Without our ſpecial wender 5] The meaning is, can ſueh won- 
ders as theſe pa over us without wonder, as a Caſual ſummer cloud 
jaiſes over us. Jounon. 
No inſtance is given of this ſenſe of the 558 overcome z it is however 
to be fonun in Speojer? s Faery Queen, b. lit, C. 7. ſt. 4: 
« little valley 
„All cover'd with thick woods, that quite it overcame." 
| WE ARMER, 


Again, 


Pere 


ww a 77. 


M A cf BY E TA. H. 269 


Even to the diſpoſition that 7: owe $60: li- 1 Sor 
When now 1 think you can behold ſuch fi hops n | 


And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, #25092 
When mine are blanch'd with fear 5 3 ab bar 3 
Raſſe. What ſighis, my lord 
Lady M. I. 2 1 8180 ſpeak nor; be e grows wet e 
worſe; F %$; enn * toon 
Queſtion enrages nel Aloe! good night — Ii en 
Stand not upon the order of your goings. 11 Ic 1813 100 1A, 
But go at once. Fbick Aer 


Len. Good ni; oy wad berter; heath; 19 10 Au 
Attend his maje | 8 | 
Lk, M. A Kind 32 night allt: Jen es ng > 

boa gn Lane and Attendants, 


- [EE of * 
9 5 * 
1 
44 | "Po * 
* ” = 


3 in Marie Magdalene s erden . 1 
Wich blode overcome were both his eyen. 2 N. Lowe. 
4 Youu make me flras | 2M 
Even to the Giles tion that 7 e,] Thie paſage, eld . mean, 
—Yau prove to me that I am a flranger even to nf own diſpoſition, when 
I perceive that the very object which feals the colour from my check 
per mits it to remais in yours. In other words, Tos prove te me how 
falſe an opinion I have hitherto maintained of 'my own courage, when 
yours on the trial is f ore to exceed it. A chought ſomewhat fimilar' oc- 
curs in the Merry Wives of Windſor, Act Il. ſe. i: Il entertain my- 
ſelf like one I am not acquainted wu: 1 N in rel Well that 
ends Well, AR V: 
Af you know 9 | 
„That you are wel! 3 with yoorſet?, " FD TORY 
The meaning, | think, is, Ten render me 4 Aras ger to, or forgetful 
of, at brave diſpoſition eobich 1 know I poſſeſs, and make me fancy 
myſelf a coward, when I perceive that l am terrified by a ſight which 
has not in the leaſt alarmed you. A paſſage | in A1 ves lite it 3 prove 
the bet! comment on that before us: | 
lf with myſelf 1 hold irreiliggoee, 
+ Or have acquaintance with my own deſire . ; 
So Macbeth fays, he hat no longe? acquaintance with bis own $7 WEN 
diſpoſition of mind : His wife's 1 fortitude makes him as igno- 
rant of his own courage as a ranger might be ſuppoſed to be. 
| 'Marons. 
s When mine are "blanch'd wish ear. The old copy "reads—is 


% 


blanch'd Sir T. Hanmer correct ed this paſſage in the wrong place, by 


reading ee in which he has been followed by the ſubſequent edi- 
tors. His correction gives perhaps 2 more elegant text, but not the 
rext of Shakipeare, The altel ation now made is-only chat which every 
editor has been oblige to make in aimott every page cf theſe plays — 
| In this very ſcene the old copy bas ““ 215 the times hat been,“ & e. 
Perhaps i it may be aid that mine refers to ruby, and that therefore no 
change is e But this ſeeme very | harſh, Matos. "at 


 Macb. 


20 M AC B ET Hz 


Mach. * 8 blood, ey ſay z blood will have 
V 
Stones have been known to move, add: 8 peak; BNA 
Augurs, and 5 relations 7, Hare 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth » 
he ſecret'ſt man of blood. — What.is: ther night? 
Lady M. Almoſt at odds with morning, which is WN 
Mach. How ſay'ſt thou, that Maeduff denies his Perſon, 85 
At our great bidding? Dog 3 0 Scl: no Mo 201 Pe 
lady M. Did you ſend to ho” fi? 200 50 01 10 
Mach. hear it by the way; but I will ſends L007? 5a 


48, > Cf 


* 


6 11 will have Blood, ti 50 fey; Blu wilt. BA 1 OY . 
Mirror f raten p. 1182 
« Take heed, ye princes, by examples paſt, 
« Bud will have blond, eycher at firſt or laſt.” esse, sOoW. 
I would thus point the paſſage: 1 
I; will have blood ; they ſay, blood will have blood. As 
As 2 confirmation of the reading, I would add the following authority : 
% Rloud aſketh WI and death muſt death requite.” ? 
| Ferrer and Forrex, Act IV. ſc. ii. WarALLEY. 8 
7 Aguri, and underſtood relations,] By the word. relation is under- 
"Rood the cennectien of effects with cauſes; to underfignd relations as an 
ar, is to know. how thoſe things relate to each other, which ha ve no 
viſible combination or dependence. Jon x san. 
Shakſpeare in his licentious way, by relations, might only mean. hear 
 grager; i, e/the language of birds. WaRZUNTox. | 
The old copy has the paſſage thus : 5 
Augures, and underfiood relations, Have | 
ly maggot- pics and eboughs, & . | 
perhaps we ſhould read, anguries, i. e. Prognoſtications. gp means of 
omens or prodigies. Theſe, together with the coonection. of effeQs 
with caufe-, being underſtood, (ſays he} have deen inſtrumental in di- 
.vulging the moſt ſecret murders, | 
In Cotgrave's Dictionary, a magie is called a macatapie... Magot- 
pie is the original name of the bird; Mago. being the, farniliar appella- 
tion given to pies, as We ſay ohin 10 2 redhreaſt, Tom to. a tit mouſe, 
Fbilh to a ſparrow, & The modern 14g is the abbreviation of the 
ancient May ot, a word which we had from the French. STEEVENS. 
Io Miaſhew's Guide te the, Tonguer, 1617, we meet with a magga'a* 
fie. FAM EA. 
6 Hr ſay'ft thu, &c de What do yeu think of this circurnſtavce, 
: that Macduff denies lo come at our great bidding? What, i is * opt- 
nion of 7 mature? Sys. W AQ I. ſc. i in. a | 
| ow. {ay you is change? 5 5 
in, in The 7. rn of Verond': #1 3 
« Speed. But, Launce, h fort. * that my maſter i is become a 
notable lover? WE ths 
. %. Launce. || never knew him otherwiſe. „ Mee. yl | 
"So, io King Henry V. : EY Wo 
„ How new for mitigation of the bill 5 | 5 
„ Urg'd by the Commons ? l LOW x. 5 
There's 


2 Lm 


5 13 ihe initiate fear, chat wants hard uſ 


M A CHB ETH. 111. 


There's not a one of them ?, but in his houſe. 
I keep a ſervant fee'd, I will to-morrow, 
(And 2 L. ill,) to 5 eird ſiſters; 
More ſhall they ſpeak; w I am beit to know, 
By the worſt means, the ED for mine own good, 
All cauſes ſhall give way; Lam in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhoulda 1 wade no more, 
| Returning were as tedious as go o er: 
Strange things T Have in head, *thattwilheothandy). + 
Which mult be acted, ere they Ma er 8 
Lady M, You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleep 9. 
hn Come, we'll to leep: My range and ſell abuſe 
on n 
We are yet but young in "eee f ab wot? bloc ler. 


£ 3 A nr 1 
** ö 4 7 vs; 4 S 4 7 ns 1418 2 5 oy 


7 1 
8 4 


7 There” nt a ane 2 them) 2 one cok then have eve nc the; 
e ſame ex- 


phraſe, ſignifies an individual. lbumazar, 
preſſion occurs: — Not @ one nails his tail; 1 Fee a” palſiom. 
This avowal of the tyrant is authorized by "Holiriſhed : << He hid" in 
every nobleman's houſe one ſlie ſello w or other in fee with him to re- 

72 all,“ Kc. STEEVENS. : 


jury: be ſcaun'd.] To cas i to exanige nicely. „ Srribrns. A 
2 e lack the ſeaſon of all natures, feed.) 1 Taka. the meaning 6 
be, you' π ] Heep, which ſea a e gives the reliſh. to, all 3 a e 
«6 Tediget Jomni'vita conviments.” JORuSun, | | 
This word is often uſed in this ſenſe by our 8 So, it in Alt 
Well that ends well: „ 'Tis the belt-brine a wer, can. ſegſen her praiſe 
in.” Again, in Much ado about Nothing, 0 As 9.4 Ee en 3 in- 
ſtance, the word is uſed as a lubliantive ; 1. Rants". 
« And fait too little, which may fle ee 
« To her foul taiaced fleſh. 
An anonymous correſpondent thinks * meaning 16, * You Rand 10 nere 
| of the time or ſed'on of, le. „ Aer alt natures require,” | e 


330 4 i r 


— 


Mie are but yoang Jaded JouNS0N. 
The messing iv. not ill-explaiaed by a line in King 4 71 P. in. 
We ate not, Macbeth would ſay, 
Made impudent wich uſe of evil deeds.” vr ile : 
The initiate fear, is the fear that always attends" the firſt 8 
into guilt, before the mind becomes eallou and infenfible by frequent 


repetitions of it, or r {as the poet ay 0 2 ern e. STEVIA. = 
. NS TN of Io we A OBEY 
. 4:6 1 . 4 1 A 
Ann en «$3 5539 
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Thunder. Enter from 3 Fa len, 0 1 ” 
Fu Aae ee Wer A 7 8 N 


1. Wi TY „ Wby, 1000 now, „ Heear ? Ty ou bot « angel. 
| Hec, Have I nor reaſon, beldams, as you ys + A 
Saucy, and overbold ? How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, | | 
In riddles, and affairs of death; TTY 
And I, the miſtreſs of your charms, ö | 5 
The cloſe contriver of kf PRs on 2 hr wg) 
Was never call'd to bear my part, 25 
Or ſhew the < an * our art? 


4 2 5 


2 Enter—Hecate,] Shakſpeare has 1 cenfured. 3 intwdseigg 
H<cate among the vulgar witches, and, conſequently, for confounding 
ancient with modern ſuperſtitions ie has, however, authority for 
giving a miſtreſs to the witches. Debris Diſquiſ. Mag. lib. ii. quæſt· 9. 
quotes a paſſage of Apulcius, Lib, de Aſins aureo: de quadam Cau- 
pona, regina Sagarum,” And adds further ;—** ut ſcias etiam tum 

uaſdam ab iis hoc t:#tuo honoratas.” In conſequence of this informa- 
tion, Ben 'Jorifon, in one of his malques, has introduced a character 
which he calls a Dame, who preſides at the meeting of the Witches s 
. . Siſters, ſtay ; we want our dane | 
The dame accordingly enters, inveſted with marks of ſuperiority, and 
the reſt pay an implicit - obedience to her commands. Shakſpeare is 
therefoie blamgable only for calling his preſiding character Hecate, 'as 


it might have been brought on with propriety under. any other title what- 
ever. STzEVENS. - t 
Shak ſpeare ſeems to have been unjuſtly cenfured for introducing b. 
Hecate among the modern witches. Scot's Diſtevery of Witchcraft, r 
book ili. c 2, and c 16, and book vii. c. 3, mentions it as the com- } 
mon opinion of aſl writers, that witches were ſuppoſed to have nightly 
© meetings with Herodias, and the Pagan gods, and that in the a 
night · times they ride abroad with Dians, the goddeſs of the Pagars,” | 
&c.—Their dame or chief leader ſeems always to have been an old v 
Pagan. as * the ladie 8 bylla, Minerva, or Diana.” r 1 
* I by, how new, Hecat'?} Marlowe, though a ä bas! ikewiſe e 


/ uſed the word Hecate, as a diſſyllable: 
„ Plutoe's blew fire, and Herat' tree, 
Ars Wu magick * ſo compaſs thee.” ; 
| Dr. Fan ſtur.  Matone. 
And, 


tween this and the infernal world. The true original Acheron was 


And, which-i is worſe, all you-have done 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 
; Spightfulz-and wrathful; Who, as others do, | 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now : Get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron. - * 28401 
Meet me i' the mornin ; thither he 
IM _ to N <A . ”y 

our veſſels, and your ſpells, 
Your charms, —— ore Gez : 
] am for the air; this 2 br FI ſpend 
| Unto a diſmal and a fatal end. 
Great buſineſs muſt be wrought ere noon : 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a yaporous drop profound Ty 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground ; © 
And that, diſtill'd by ma Rk Nights 5, 
Shall raife ſuch artificial al forights, 20 


. s 


As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, © - ers 4 #48 | 


Shall draw him on to his confuſion : 

He ſhall ſpurn fate, ſcorn death, and beer 
His hopes *bove wiſdom, grace, and fear: F 
And you all know, ſecurity - | $9.7 6645. 9 
Is mortals' chiefeſt _ 


SONG. . within] C Come away, come ene, | Ke, | 


Hark, I am call 'd; > little ſpirit, ſee, 


Sits in a foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. Þ | Let. | 
1. Witch. Come, let's make N the food be back 
| again. MISTY | - [Exeunt. 


: 8 GERD 


1 — the pit "of A Sbak Weir as to OE, MAY ; 


t 
lowable to heſtow the name of Acheron on 20» fountain, Jake, or. 1 | 


through which there was vulgarly ſuppoſed to be 4 communication 


river in Greece; and yet Virgil gives this name to his lake in the v3 
ley of Amſanctus in Italy. STzzvENs. 

4 — Vaperous drop profound 51 That is, . drop that has profmind, 
deep, or hidden qualities. Jon xsůow. 

This vaporous drop ſeems to have been meant for the ſame 286 the 


virus lunare of the ancients, being à foam which the moon was i | 


poſed to ſhed on particular herbs, or other objects, when on ſoli 
ed 15 enchantment. Lucan introduces EriQho uſing it; 1. 6: 8. 
et virus large lunare miniftrat.”” ST ELVENS. 
5 — flights,) Arts; ſubtle pratices. Jouxson, 
0 Come away, &c.] Whether this ſong was compoſed by Shakſpeare, 
it is now impoſſible to determine. It is printed at length incotr ectly in 


1 Ar r r TT il 
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Enter Le 2e and anther Low my Mt * 25 6 f 


Len. My former ſprecheed Fr but bit your thonghts, 
Which can interpret farther : only, Ia, 
Things have been ſtrangely horne: The. pracious — 
Was Pted of Macbeth: — marry, he Was dead ::: 
And the right- valiant Banqiio Wall d too late: | 
Whom, you may ſay, if it pleaſe you; -Heance kill'd, 
For oi fled. Men muſt not walk tob late. 
Who cannot want the thought 5, how monſtrous ? - 
It was for Malcolm, and, foe:.Donalbain; W Mane! 
To kill their gracious father ? damned fact l! 
How did it grieve Macbeth! did he not late, 
In pious rage, the two dblinquents tear, 
That were the ſlaves of drink, and thralls of deep 
Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wiſely tao „ 
For twonld have anger d heart alive; 
To hear the men deny it Seſthat; fr 
As bas borne all things w well 2: add:1. do: thiok, Af HG 14 27 
That, bad-b m _ len bis ** vv 


nan Bt 1 


ety: a s alteration of this play, publ. ſed in Fa and allo 
with ſome variations in an unpubliſhed play Ar The Witch, written 


Th mas Mid leten; from which D' Avenant ap have tran- 
55 s hs 99 to aſcertain the or der ＋ 8h Haren are Plays, 


»4 8s 
. 
14 | 


| Pee, ALONS. 
'; Keese, and a nel ber 41. 5 this tragedy, like the reſt of 
ese 8 is erhaps oveiſtacked with per: :ONaget, is not eaſ 

41 80 a reaſon why a nameleſs br baht ſhould” be Had ſuced here, Jag 
t is ſaid | that t not with equal. propriety have been ut into the 

— f any oi vi LSB man. believe therefore that; in the. ori- 

255 copy it 1 written, with a very common form of contraQion, 
enox 


Ag: for which the tranſeriber, instead of Lenox and Angus, 
11 Lenox 100 anal her Lerd. The author 2 2d been _ 
indebted to che tianſerfiber 8 fidelity and diligence, had he commiited no 
errors of greater importance. * NSON. - | 
8 Me -thiinot' Want the 7 344 ] The ſenſe requires—Who can 
want the thought—, Vet, [ believe, the text is not corrupt. -Shak- 

ND 1 is ſometimes· incorrect in theſe minutie. MA LO. | 
| - 9 0 This word is here uſed as a — Malone. 


(As, 


11M: A c 8 E TH. 5 


(As, an't pleaſe heaven, he Gall not,) then ould Kad el, 
What 'twere to kill a father; ſo ſhs 4 Feance. ul 8 rh 1 | 
But, peace !—for from broad worde, and, 'caule he 
His preſence at, the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, . 
Macduff lives in diſgrace : Sir, can you tell 
Where he beſtows himſelf ? | | 
757 TR TA ERTT————————— 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court ; and is receiv'd 
Of the moſt pigys Edward Wik ſuch grace, 
That the — volence of fortune nothin | 
Takes from his high reſpect: Thither Maw is gone; 
I To pray the holy king, * J 
To wake Northumberland, and warlike Si und? 
That, by the help of theſe, (with Him above 
To ratify the work,) we may again 5 
Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights; 
Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives 2 * 
Do faithful homape, and receive free honours , 
All which we pine for now: And this report 
2 ſo 22 rate their king *, that he 
Frepares for e atte war, i 45 
Len. Sent he to Macduff 208 04 
Lord. He did; and with an abſolute, 5, ir 4 | 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, A 
And hums ; as who ſhould fay, You'll rue the time 
| That clogs me with this anſwer, 
L 


TI 2.52 


Adviſe him to a caution, to hold what diſtance 
His wiſdom can provide. Some holy angel — 


- Fly to the court of England, and unfold e 

a- His Kanes ere he 2 wc a ſwift l. 2h 1 550 di 4 
15 + | "Þ 7 CY N M7S%SEL..B1.1 11 . | 
gf * ede e — o co fours VIE 5 5 

to 4 

_ Theobald corrected it. jou vc 

he res from du feaſts* od banghere blend knives} The 3 

* i — Free our "feaſts und banquets from bloody ieee. Ae _ 

n, words gre 5 aud the line Wy Fas = * 

15, 

re 

no 

an 
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Mans 
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| it is proper in this place to obſerve, with how much judgment Shak(peare 


May ſoon retura to this our ſuffering country, | olf rao, 
Under a hand accurs'd'5/'} © | 3985-160 
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710 dark Can.” 5 the mil, a couldrin toilin * 


Thunder, | Bute the tree Witches,” 0 6 * 'T 
* 2 8 N 

1. 17 Neeb, Thrice the brinded cat bath LTD . 
2. Witch, I hrice 3 and ones * hedge-pig. a whinds Dy 4 


6 SCENE [, 1 As this is pen chief dean of: e e is the e 


has felected all dhe circumſtances of his internal ceremonies, and how 
exactly he has conformed id common opinions | 100 eee, > "at 


„Thrice the deines cnt Rank 4 5 8 1. 
NN T3015 129 5 5 . 0 The 

n all SIS 2 Ss n FP * ; 

5 — to this our 7 fearing country, © | 1 


Under a hand accurs'd!] The 8 i,—to. dur country 
ſuffering under a hand accuſed,  MaLons., ; 
7 Thrice the brinded cat ha:h med,] A cat from time Somemorial 
has been the agent and favourite of witches. This ſuperſtitious fancy 
is pagan, and very ancient; and the original, perhaps this: Fhen Ga- 
linthia vas changed. into @ cat, by the Fatei, (ſays Antonius Liberalir, 
Metam. cop. 29.) by witches, (ſays \Panſaniqs in bis Reeatics). Hecate| 
zoek pity ber, and made her prieflieſs; in wvhich 1755 De continues o 
#5;s day. Hecate Her ſelf cos, when Typhon. forced all the gods and ged- 
on to hide themſelves in animals, — 1 the Joape e f cat. 80, 
* &« Fele 'forer Phwbi lat uit.“ Wannunron, 3 5 

2 Thricez and once the” hedge*pig chi d.! Mr. Theobatd reads : 'S 
pitt and once, &c. and obſerves that odd numbers are uſed in all en- 
chantments and magical operations. The remarłk is juſt, but the paſſage 
was, miſunderſtood. The ſecond Witch only repeats the number hich 
the firſt had mentioned, in order to confirm what ſhe had ſaid; and then 


l * that the bedge. pig had likewiſe * * but once. Or what 


ſeems 


— 


| The fea form i in which farniliar ſpirkis « are reported 


54 und the farmers [have $07 this day many. cere 
and other cattle from w'tcheraſt; but they; ſeem to, have .beea.moſt, 
ſuſpected of malice aga nit ſwige. Shak ſpeare has acgordingly made 
one of his witches declare that. ſhe has been filling wise; and Dr. 
| een, „eee ee, Ar 4% a fav Nee hail of the 


Q &@ &@ ww 1s T7 


M AT C1 B. EY TA Hz : 117 


3. Witeb. Harper cries 9: tis time, tis dane ap 
1. Witch. Round about the R KC 
In the a entrails throw.— 


2 \d %3 TY 12 N 2 £7 iN 8 JR 


to "converſe. with 
witches, is that of a cat. A witch; who was tried about half a cen- 
tury before the time of Shakſpeare, had à cat named Rutterkid, as the 
ſpirit of one of thoſe witches was-Grimalkinz-a0d when, any miſchief 
was to be done, ſhe uſed to bid Rutterkin ge , But once when 
ſhe would have ſent Rutterkin to}; torment 3 daughter of the counteſi 
of Rutland, inſtead of geiag or flying, he only cried mew, from whence 
the diſcovered that the lady was out of his power, the power. of witches 
being not wie en but vented 26 peer has: taken * to in- 
culeste: 3 : 92 oer 18 


a6 „ Though bi {3,98 40 be on, 6 1 x Bo * n 8 en 2 B 
et it 


*. 


be tempeſi· toſt: RL | 93 tHe 1 . N ns 
The common affliciioas which the malice ol, he dry — were 
melancholy, fits, and loſs of yolk, MAT nme ii * 1 Shak 


ſpeare's witches : Iv got bne , 
| *< Weary ſev'n nights, 1 nine times nine, i at: | 
Shall he! dwindle, peak, and pine. 
It was likewiſe cheit practice to * — the catile of their 2 


ſecute their. cows 


2 715. (3.18 15 (7402 6 #2 #34 me ety 
HTS 17S IG GY EI GS EET ABT HSE ＋ ll 


* 1 bf * . 
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ſeems more * the 'bedge-pi had hives FEA and As; an e 


had whined once again, 


Even numbers, however, were always reckoned. inauſpicionis. So, 


is che Heng. Lawyer, by S. S. 1616: Sure is not a lucky time 3 the 


firſt crow I heard this morning, cried rwice. This even, fir, is no g oy 


number Twice and once, however, 285 be a cant exprefion. 
in King Henry IT. P. 11. Silence ſays 2 


have been merry /wice = 
once, eie now.” STERVENS, 75 
9 Harper cries =] This is ſome imp, or familiar ſir! t, concerning 
whole etymology and office, the reader may be wiſer than the editor. 


| Thoſe who are acquainted with Dr. Parmer's pamphlet, will be vowillir 


to derive the name of Harper from,Ovid's' Har 7 ales, ab 49 rapio, 

See Upton's Critical Obſer vations, Sc. g dit [| 48, p. lis, * raVan. 

| — 'i time, lis time.] This fami rar does not ery out that it is time 

for them to begin their enchantments, but cries, i. e. gives them the 

2 upon which the third Witch communicates the notice to her 
rs: a —— —— —— .²HD7RR— — —ẽͥ — 


Hor hes cries i tie, i time. STzavens. 


2 Round about the cauldron' 31 Milton has N oe this: image in bie 
Hymn on the Morning of Chrifl'; Nativity: be 


„ In diſmal dance about the tür ck due * ' STEEVENS. 
„ 


7 


road, 


— — — 
— n 


— — — 
— — * 
I PPE oe 


ficium exprobrabant, charged him, 1 2 arp with Tae, 


e iager ef bitth-ſtrangied' bebe, 
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Toad; that under the cold ſtone ers”! 12 0 
Days and —— chirry oe PII » 
ens, WO HL 21 6130 3D Oi 6:5 


4 


2 nor a girl of th the Fellens, but ſome ell woman war 4 vi 
ewvitehcrafr. M2 5 $556491 % icht in 8 1 ils 4 
039.6 MP yt det ander the rold-fions; 63 & 14 40 1 9H 
5 1} an Days and nights hat thirty, one A1 * #77513 Sf; $4635 e 
| 1-6 \Hwelter'd venom fheeping go, 7 ; 
-_ - 6 Boil-thou.firtttheicharmed 4 „ bie 51) .,526Þ + 

Touds have likewiſe hong lain under the r 
means neceſſary to witchefate, for which reaſon Shakſpeaxe,, in ibe- firib 
ſeene of this play, calle oneyf the ſpirits» Paqocke or : Toad; and n 
takes care to rut a toad firſt into the pot. When Vaninus: was: ſeized 
at Tholouſe, there was ſound at his Jodgings ingens bufo vitro inelaſau, 
a great toad ſhut in a vial, upon whick thoſe that peolccuted him vene- 


\ 


e Fillet of 'a fenny ſualte: n nn ING, 
„ HAnthe cauldron boil ans abet 10 i ee ett 0 5 
Eye of newt, and toe of 2 . 34] ny 8346.38) 


<< For a charm, & r 
8 theſe ingredlente may be. bond by. bedfilitng: the 
— de Vir ibus Animalium and d Mirabilibus Mundi, aſeribed to Al- 


bertus Magnus, in hieb the _—_ who has pon and Ar may 5 
diſcover very wonderful ſecrets. rg. f 8 * 


„ Ditehdelver'd by à drab 3 | 
It bas deen already mentioned in'the law againſt lichen; that 3 are 
ſuppoſed to take up dead bodie sto uſe in enchantments, which was con- 
feſſed by the woman whom king James examined, and who had of a 
hat was divided in one of their aſſemblies, two fingers for her 


gene 
ſhare. "obſervable that Shakſpeare, on this great occaſion which in- 


volves the fate of a king, fte Ant all the circumſtances of horrour. 
The babe, whoſe finger is uſed, muſt be ſtrangled in its birth; the greale 
muſt not only be human, but * have dropped from a gibbet, the gib- 
bet of a murderer; and even the ſow, whole blood is uſed, muſt have 


| offended f nature by devouring her own fatrow. Theſe are touches of | 
| Wee genius. Eu : 8 


And now about the cauldron fing,— 
„ Black: ſpirits and white, . 
Red ſpirits and T 


| we 7" Mingle, mingle, mis, EE 5 N 


Von chat mingle may.” SE Tas. 9 


And i in 2 former part: 


« — weird ſiſters, hand i in e Ny Shen th e 
Fg THIF OE pt about; Ne . 6 TY c | 
Wor thn 3 F $5, | N a, Thrice 


w — the eld Had The, whieh is wanting in the old." copy, was | 


added by Mr. Pope. MA LOWA. A 
4 Days and nights haſt]. Old cue. Correded by. Sir T. 


Hanmer, Matos; k. 


Swelter d 


hy 


MA GAS 1 5 ot 
Swelter d venom 5. 


f 4 
EE 
All. Dou . toil, ; amet, 
bows burn;.g e $8 . bble. 10 jo 
(#1 much. +54 ſnake, 3: i- 

In ee e Sake 2. _— io 1655 
Eye of neut, an 1 mY 4048 baer, 13 
Wool of bat, and, 05 ue 1% „ 
Adder's fork, and; ad worms bog, 2 2a 7 
Lizard's leg, and owes: S Ab 5 0 

5 For a charm of powerful trouble, _. iM 

8 Like a hell broth bail and bubble.” * "7 7 4 

| \ All. Double, doul le- toll and t 2 5 55 25 

Ys burn; ae cau wen . 


160 51 +: 


4 3 
* oa 


0 Thiice to thine, 8 te to wine, 3 
And thrice again, to make up nine : 
S Theſe two paſſages | have brought together, becauſe they back ſeem 
lubject wo the of bjection ot too much levity far the Se of enchant- 
ment, and may bot 75 15 by one Quotation from mden's ac- 
count of Ireland, to be founded upon. a practice really obſerved by the 
unciviliſed natives of that conny When any ons gets 4 fall, = 
_ the informer of Camden, he ltarts up, and, turning three ti 
right, digs a hole in the earth; for they imagine that there is 12 Fare in 
the ground, and if he falls fick | in two or three days, they ſend one of 
cheir w men tha t. 49 filled 2 way de the'place, where dhe lays, I 
call from the eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth, tom the groves, the 
woods, the river;;! andichre-enns rom Ihe fairies,” redy biacky and ai.“ 
There Was likewiſe a book written before the time of iShatſpearey 
defcribibg, anqiigit-o! hee properties the Folens ok: (pi 
Many other ch eumdances might be patticula ri ſed, 10; Ae — 
has ſhown his judgirienrand his knowledge. Jo N qõẽ : 
S Swellend ven = This ond ſee e gone h „ee 
to — that ihe animal was moiſſened with ts oπs co ex ſuda iust 
80, 4 in che twerty leon fſong of Drayton!s; Relyelhbr fl) aininn dt ol 
.: -» 6, Andalithe knights there dub'd the mo: ning but before, 
The evening lun bebeldithere ſavelter d intheig got... 
In che old tranſlation of Boccace's Novels, {1620}the following ſen- 
4«nce al ſo occurs: — an; huge-and mighty- Mad even ee As. ĩt 
were) in 4 Hole full dh wi . SWI no ads — * New akry 
6 Deuble, double toil and treable 5] A this: was · veryientraortlinary 5 


— 


| incaniation; they were to double their pains about it. 1 therefore, . 
1 it dane is l have pointed i :::: ng ag" * 

pit Double, double: ter] avd' troubles, n bad 4 No W ; 
otherwile the ſulemnity is abated by ehe e recurronce.of he 


rhime. STzEVens: 1 


VAR" 2 
7 > blind-werrs's ee. The. bind avorm is. the 4 8e, 


"= aps in Nr e, : 
0 er Tue = wu fre: auer deb many: dr reger 

| 2 IAT IJ 0.00 FF Ove 20 2 25 
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3. Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of Monk 
. Witches), mummy ; maw, and gulf “, 
Of the ravin'd 5 hark s; e Wh. . 
Root of hemlock, digg d Pthe dark; Sh 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and flips of ++: | 
1 Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe * 
8 Noſe of Turk, and 'Fartar's lips *x 
1 Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver*d by a drab, 
Make the gruel t ck and ſlab : 
Add thereto a tyger's chaudron 3, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
2. Wi ich. Cool i it with a baboon's blood, 


Then the charm i is firm and good. 


| 
i 
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Enter Heearn 5 7 other three Witches, 
le 0, . . 1 met your pains 3 10 
And Fey one mal ſhare i'the Miu. 5 3 


; "By — maws, — 10 The 5017 1 the ſealles, the — 
 STEEVENS. 
Ta the Mirrour for Magiſtrates we be monſtrous. Mawes and 
gulfes.” "Hawperson. —- 

| "9 — ravin'd ſalt-ſea ſbart z] Ravind i is — wich prey. este it 

| bs ancient word for prey obtain'd by violence. 2 io e 8 _ | 
on fo | 

a e e for deafts of ravin made.” Kn 

The ſame word occurs again in Meaſure for Meafore. 8 

in Meaſure for Madſure the verb is uſed: * Like rats that ravin 
down, Sc. To ravin, according to Minſheu, is to devour, or eat 
greedily.. See his Dir. 1617, in v. To devour. | believe, our author, 
with his uſual! licence, uſed revin'd for ravenous, the paſlive participle 
for the adjective. Mr. Maſon would read 'ravin. So, in All's Welk that 
ends well, — the rain lion.“ MarLowe. | | | {349 

* Slver'd in the moon's" eclipſe 1] Sliver is a common word in the 
North, here it means te cat @ piece or @ ſlice. Again, in X. ee e 
++ She who herſelf will /zver and difbranch.” | ETervans:: 

z Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips ;] Theſe ingredients in all . 
bility owed their introduction to the deteſtation in which he Saracens | 
were held, on account of the holy wart. STEEVENS. 

-3 Add thereto a tyger's chaudroa,] Chaudron, i. e. entrais ; 5:6 word for- 
merly i in common uſe in the books of cookery, in one of which, printed 
in 1597,” L meet with a receipt to make a pudding of 2 calt's thaldren, 
See alſo Mr. Pegge's Forme of Cury, a roll of ancient es 5 Cookery, 


&c. oQavo, 1750, p. 66. STEEVENS, 75 
IA 5 | _ 


A034 N as. 


And now about the cauldron ſing, | | 
Like elves and fairies-in a ring, EOS Aged 7 
Inchanting all that you put in. ae. 


„ e ee 


Black ſpirits and white, 
| Red ſpirits and grey; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 


2. Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs 5, 
Something wicked this way comes - 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 


Enter MacBerTa. 1 


Mach. How , you ſecret, black, and midnight 
hags? rs 

What is't _ do? PE 

All. A deed without a name. | 

Mach, I conjure you, by that which you profeſs, 
(Howe'er you come to know it,) anſwer me : 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves * 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up | 


4 80 o.] Of this ſong only the firſt two words are found in the old 
copy of the play. The reſt was ſupplied from Betterton's or Sir W. Da- 
venant's alteration of it in the year 1674. The ſong was however in all 
probabilicy a traditional one. The colours of ſpirits are often mentioned. 

. | „ 2, -- |. £ : 
Reginald Scot in his Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1584, enumerating the 
different kinds of ſpirits,. particularly mentions white, black, grey, and 
red ſpirits. See alſo a paſſige quoted from Carden, ante, p. 119, n. 4. 
This ſong is likewiſe found in Middleton's play, entitled The Fitch. 
The modern editions, without authority, read Blue ſpirits and grey. 
+: M 5 1 Maro x. 

By the pricking of my thumbs, Sec.] It is a very ancient ſuperſt;- 
tion, that al ſudden pains of the body, and other ſenſations which could 
wt naturally be accounted for, were preſages of ſomewhat that was 
ſhortly to happen. Hence Mr. Upton has explained a. paſſage in the 
Mile, Ghrieſus of Plautus : Ti neo quod terum geſſerim bie, ita d 
fotus prurtt,”” STEEVENS. | | | | 

5 — y Waves] Ubat is, foaming or frothy waves, Jonxsox. 


Vor. VII. | | G | Though 


122 M A c B E T H. 


Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees TRA downs | 
Though caſtles topple 7 on their warders heads; "Tx 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do-{lope. 
Their beads to their foundations 5 though the — a 
Of nature's germins * tumble all together, 
Even till deſtruction ſicken, anſwer me 
To what I aſk you. | 
1. Witch. Speak. 
2. Witch. Demand. b 
3. Witch, We'll anſwer.. 
i. Witch, Say, if thou'dſt ber be it from our 
mouths, 
Or from our maſters? ? 
Macb. Call them, let me ſee 3 . 
1. Witch. Pour in ſow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; greaſe, that's ſweaten 
From the murderer” 8 gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 
All. Come, high, or low; 


'F WIG, and office, def ſhow 9. 
Thunder. An dpparitio of. an armed bead 7 1% *, 2 


Mach. Tell me, thou unknown power, — 


1. Muteb. He knows Bob our yi 


| Hear 


l = 
4 \ PR l _ 
1 1. n 1 4 : — — 1 = - 
2 a, g * mod ew . "$4. 64 ———— ATT IC 2 — bz n * on Cn - 
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7 Though caſiles topple—] Topple i is "wel for . 4 7 so, in Mar- 
lowe's Luft's Dominion, Act IV. c. iii: El 
« That I might pie vp Charoa's boat to full, 
„% Until it topple o'er. SEVEN OU. 

8 of nature: germing—] Titus was ſobttizated by Theobald 
nature's germaine, Jon W 

So, in K. Lear, AQ III. fc. ii: 

„ al germins ſpill at one 
„Phat make ungrateſul man.” Wy 25 
- Germing are ſeeds which have begun to ge- mingle or ſpro. t. Ser nen, 
Lat. Germe, Fr. STarvens.. | 
'y — deftly e.] i. e. w th adroitacſ, Setereutly. So, in the le- 
"cond part of X. Edward IV. by Heywood, 16:6; — my miſtreſs 
ſpeake deftly and truly. D-ft ie a North Countiy word. STevvens>. 

1 An apparition of an armed brad riſcs.} Phe armed head repreſents 
ſymbolically Macbeth's head, cut off and brought to Malcolm by Mac- 
duff, The bloody child is Macduff untimely ripp'd from his mothe:'s 

, womb, The child wich a crown en his head, and a bough in his hand, 

is the royal Malcolm, who, ordered his ſoldiers to hew them vown 4 

Hough, and bear it before them to Dunſinane. Th's obfet vation 4 have 
adopted from Mr. Upton. STEEveN:+, 
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M A NIN 123 
Hear his ſpeech, but ſay thou nought 2. | | 
Agb. Macbeth! Macheth ! Macbeth ! beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife ! .—Difmils W L 
[ aeJcends. 
Mach. What- e' er thou art, for ay good caution, 
| thanks; 


| Thou haſt harp'd my fear night « elle one word more 


Witch. He will not be commanded: Here's another, 


Mon potent than the © ut 


Thunder. An peru of a bloody child riſes, 


App. Macbeth! Macbeth — Macbeth — 

Mach. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 

_App. Be bloody, bold, and reſolute : laugh to ſcorn 
The power of man; for none of woman born 


| Shall harm Macbeth 5. 7 IWR 


Mach. Then live, Macduff; What need I fear of thee ? 
Bur yet I'll make affurance double ſure, 


And take a bond of fate: thou ſhalt not live; 


That I may tell pale hearted fear, it lies, | 
And Weep, in ſpight of thunder.—Whar i is this, 


| 1000 Howard, in his Deſenſative againſt the Poiſon of fubprſed oo 


phecies, 18 83, mentions ** a notabie example of a eonjuror who repre- 


ſented (as it were, in durnb ſhow) all the perſons who ſhould poſſcſs the 
92 of France; and cauſed the king of Navarre, or rather a wicke d 


ſpirit -in his Read, to 1972 in the fifth place,” &. Farmer. 


2 — ſay thou neught.) ence was — Guving all incantations, 
So, in Dr. Fauſ/as, 1 
Vour grace, demand no queſtions.— 
„But in dumb Alence let them come and go.” 
Again, in the Tempcfl - 
E be mute. or elſe our ſpell is marr*d.” SeanvaRt, | 

3 A the thane v4 Fife, «© . He had learned of certaine 
wizzards, in whoſe words he put great confidence, bow that he ouz ht 
to take heede of Macduff,” & c. Holinfhed. STzzvEns. - | 

+ Thou haſt harp'd my fear aright :] To harp, is to touch on a paſ- 
ſian as a harper touches a firing. So, in Ceriolanus, AR II. ſc. ult. 

6: Harp on that ſtill” STeevens. 

5 Shall harm Macduff.} So Holnſhed :“ And ſurely REAR he 
had put Macduff to death, but that a ceiteine witch, whom he had in 
gre. t truſt, had told him, t' at he ſhould never be flaine with man borne 

f anie woman, nor vanquiſhed till the wood of Bernane came to h- 
caitelj of Dun: nave, This „ put all feare out of his heat“ 
STEVENS. 
G 2 \ | Trunder, 
/ 


[ — 
/ 
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Thunder An Apparition of a child crowned, with a e. 
in his hand, 1 2 4 


That riſes like the ile of a king; ; | 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of ſovereignty s? 
All. Liſten, but ſpeak not to't. 2 
App. Be lion-mettled, -proud.; and take no care 
Who chaſes; who froth. or where conſpirers are: 
Nacbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunſinane-hill 
Thall come againſt him 7, _ 
Mach. That will never be: 
Who can impreſs the foreſt * ; bid the tree 
Unſix his earth:bound root? ſweet bodements ! good ! ! 
Rebellious head, riſe never“, till the wood 
Of Birnam riſe, and our high- 'plac'd Macbeth 
Stall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 


[deſeends. 


6 — the id 
And top of ſovereignty ] The round is chat part of the crown that 


ercircles the head. The tep is is the ornament that rites above it. 
| Jounson, 
54 — 22111 


Great Birnam wood to high Deaf l 
Shall come againſi him.) Propheſies of apparent impoſſibilities were 
cor mon in Scotland; ſuch as the removal of one place to another. 
Under this, popular prophetick formulary the preſent prediftion may be 
ranked. In the ſame ſtrain peculiar to his country, ſays Sir David N 
Lirviay : 
0 Quhen the, Bas and the Iſle of May | + 
„ Beis ſet upon the Mount Sinay, 
„ Quhen the Lowmound beſyde Falkland 
Be liftit to Northumberiand—.” WAR TON. 
* Who can impreſs the foreſt ;} i. e. who can com mand the foreſt 
io ſerve him like a ſoldier imprefs'd JonwsoN. 


9 Rebell:aus head, riſc never,] The old copy hit—retellious dead, 
MAaLowe. 


let rebel ion never make 


We ſhould read: Rebellious head,. —I. e. 
J cad againſt me till a foreſt move, and I ſhall reign in ſafety. | 
THEoBALD. 
Mr. Theobald rightly obſerves, that head means be, or power, 
That Douglas and the Engliſh rebels net.: 
* A mighty and a fearful head they are.” 2 Henry . P. l. 
Ag In, in King Henry VII- hk | ; 
+ My noble father, Henry of Buckingham. 


„ Who filt ra bad <yalilt utwping Richard.“ J. NSN. 


, 


n 


TY 3 Mw r 
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r 1 


of the Julian race in the Æneid; 


Italian, abacinare, to biir 


ee as 


Jo time, and mortal cuſtom. Vet my heart 


Throbs to know one thing; Tell me, (if your art 


Can tell ſo much, ) ſhall Banquo's iſſue ever 


Reign in this kingdom: 
All. Seek to know no more. 8 
Mach. 1 will be ſatisfyd: deny me this, 
And an eternal curſe fall on you ! let me know ;— 
Why ſinks that cauldron ? and what noiſe is this? | 
SE 1 | „ [ Hautboys. 
1. Witch. Shew | 2. Witch. Shew! 3. Witch, Sew? 
All, Shew his eyes, and grieve his heart; 


Come like ſhadows, ſo depart. 


Eight kings * appear, and paſs over the flage in order ; the 
laſt, with a glaſs in his hand: Banquo following. 


Mach. Thou art too like the ſpirit of Banquo ; down! 
Thy erown does fear mine eye-balls : — And thy air, 


Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt t— 
A third is like the former 3: — Filthy hags ! | 


Why do you ſhew me this ?—A fourth ?—Start, eyes ! 
| Nt What! 


, 


1 Eight king;=) © It is reported that Voltaire often laughs at the 
tragedy of Macbeth, for having a legion of ghoſts in it. One ſhou d 
imagine he either had not learned Fog! ſh, or had forgot his Latin; for 
the ſpirits of Banquo's line are * oe ghoſts, chan the repreſentations 
nd there is no ghoſt but Banquo's 
throughout the play.” Eſſay on the Genius and Writings of Shakſpeare, 
&c. by Mrs. Montague, STEEvEns, ' . 
2 Thy crown does ear mine eye-balls :] The expreſſion of Macbeth, 


that the erown ſears his eye-balls, is taken from the method formeriy 


practiſed of deſtroying the ſight of captives or competitors, by holding a 
burning baſon before the * w hich dried up its humidiiy. Whence tte 
- Janos, a ths? I PIO | 
3 ln former editions: 2 | 
— — 4 iy hair. * . 
Theu other gold. bound bre, it like the e 0 
A third is like the former :] As Macbeth expected to ſee a train of 
kings, and was only enquiring from what race they would proceed, he 


could not be ſurpriſed that the Hair of the ſecond was bound with geld 


like that of the firſt; he was offended only that the ſecond reſemol(d 


the firſt, as the firſt reſembled Banquo, and therefore {aid A PEE 


= and 2 air, "i 
Thou other gold. bound brow, is like the firſt, 
This Dr, Warburton bas followed. Jou neon. | 
of 2 10 
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What! will the line ſtrerch out to the crack öf doom“ 
Another yet — A ſeventh ? I'll ſee no mere ?: 


And yet the eighth appears, Who beats a glaſs , 


Which ſhews me many more; and ſome ] Tee, 
That twofold balls and treble fcepters carry s: 


Horrible fight Nov, 1 ſee, tis true; 


For the blood - bolter'd Banquo 7 fmiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. — What, is this 10? | | 
+ Je | | „„ 


In ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's emendation, it may be obſerved, that the 
common people (of which rank the perſon who ecited thele plays to the 
tranſcribers probably was,) almoſt univerſally. pronounce the word air, 
as if it were written Har, and vice verſa. MaLons. 

4 — to the crack of lem ] i. e. the tifolution of nature. Crack 
has now a mean fignification. It was ancientiy empiey'd in a more 
exaltcd ſenſe. So, in the Valiant Welchman, 1615: | | 

% And will as fearleſs entertain this ſiglit, | 
* As x good eonſciente doth the cracks of ov, STarvans. 

5 And yet the eighih appears, 'who bears a glajs,) This met d of 

juggling prophecy ie again referred to in Meaſure for Meaſure, AQ II. 
e 7”; . | 

« — and like 4 prophet, | 

* Looks in & gl, and ſhews me future evil.“ 1 

So, in an Extract from the Penal Law: agarrſi Witches, it is ſaid, 
that „ they do anſwer either by voice, or elſe o tet before their ezes in 
g ale, chryſtal ſtones, &c. the pictures or ime, es of the eren, or 
tte. ge ſought for.“ Among the other knaveres wth which Face taxes 
Subtle in the Alchemy, this ſeems to be one: 1 : 

And taking in of ſhadows with a g/a/:.” 3 
Again, in Humer: Ordinarie, an ancient cellecion of ſatites, on 


date: | | 
e Sbew you the devil in a chryſtal glaſs.” bu At 
Spenſer has given a very circumſtantial account of the glaſs which 


Merlin made for king Ryence, in the ſecond canto of the third book 
of the Faery Breen. A mirror of the ſame kind was prelented to Caan - 


bujcan in the Squiers Tale of Chaucer. STzzvans. 
6 That tefal balls and treble ſcepiert tar yt] This was intended as 
2 compliment to king James the firit, who beſt united the two flands 
and the three kingdoms under one head; whoſe houſe toe was {Aid to be 
deſcended from Banquo- WR BURTON. KG 5 
Of this laſt particular, our poet ſeems to have been thoroughly aware, 


having repreſeated Banquo not only as an innocent, but as a noble cha - 


rater; whereas, according to hiſtory, he was confederate with Mac- 
beth in the murder of Duncan. The flatery of Shakſpeare, however. 
is not more groſs than that of Ben Jonſon, who has condeſcended 10 
quote his majelty's book on Demenzology, in the notes to the Maſque cf 
BY eens, 1609. STEEVENS. | | 255 * 

7 — the blood-boker'd Bangue—}] Blood. baller'd means one wbeſe 
Vlood hath ifſued out at many wounds, as flour of corn paſſes through 
the holes of a ſieve. Shakſpeare uſed it to inſinuate the barbarity of 


Ranquo's murderers, who covered him with wounds, Wa RES | 
a | | The 
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1 Witch. Ay, fr, all this is ſo;: - Büt ys 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly — 

Come, ſiſters, .cheer we up his ſprights, - 

And ſhew the belt of our delights; | 

FI charm the air to give a ſound, 

While you perform your antique round : 

That this great king may kindly fay, 

Our duties did his welcome pay. 


<:._**-.. RR. Te Witches dance, and vuuiſo. 
| Mach, Where are they? Gone Let 1 rg 
hour 


gen aye accurſed in 1 the calendar 1 Ts 


Come in, withont there! ' 


Enter LE NOX. 


Len. What's your grace's will ? 
Mach. Saw you the weird lifters ? 


The ade 15. occurs in Arden of erde 1294: 
»» Then Rab him, till his fleſh be as a ewe. 
Again, in the Life und Death of the Lord Cramwell, 1602 : 
n have my b dy fi-it bored Hike a ſieve." STrevens, - 
The epithet %%% bed has b. en entirely m ſunderſtood, It js a pre- 


vincial teim. Well known in W,rwickſhire, and probably in ſome oth» r 
counties, When a horir, ſhecÞ, or othe anfnal, 


perſpires much, and 
any of the hair or wo-l, in contequence « of tuch perij iration, or any re- 
dundant humour, becomes maited in tufts with grime and {weat he is 
ſaid to be bolte ed: and Whenever the biged iſſues out, and coagula: ec, 
forming the locks into hard clotted bunches, the beaſt is ſaid to be B- 
bolter”d This prec ſely agrees wü the account a reudy given of thc 
murder of Baaggo, who was killed by a wound in the heed, and throw 

into a 'ditehz with the filth of which, and the blood ifſging from bis 
wounds, bis hair would aeceſſarily be hardened and coagulated, He 
ought. therefore, to be repreſented boch here and xt the banquet, with 

his hair clotted with blood. The murdezer, when he W Macbeth 
of his having execute his commiſſion, ſays, - — 

late in a ditch he bides, 

% With twenty trenched gathes on his bead, 

The leaſt a death to nature,” 


and Maeberh- himſelf exclaims, 


Thou canſt got ſay, I did ity never ſbake : 

| Thy gory looks gt me.” MaLons, ; 
5 Sas d — in the calendar d] in 4he ancieps almanacks the 
nnlucky days were diſtinguiſhed by ene . n S „m 


Decker 's Howeft H bores 1636 : 


henceforth let it ſtand 
„ Withia the 3 the Aalnder, 
' Mark'd with a marginal finger, to be choſen, 
By thieves, by villains, and black murderers.” STEZVvENs. 


Len. 
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Len. No, my lord. [BG N 
Mach, Came they not by you? BA 
Len. No, indeed, my ford. 2 
Mach. Infected be the air whereon they ride ; 
And damn'd, all thoſe that truſt them !—I did hear 
The galloping of horſe : Who was't came by? ? 
Len. *Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word, 
Macduff is fled to England. 
Mach. Fled to England ? 
Len. Ay, my good lord. | | 
Mach. Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits 9 
The flighty purpoſe never is ober- took, 5 Be 
Unleſs the deed go with it : From this moment, 
The very firſtlings * of my heart ſhall be 
'The 6ifliogn of my hand. And even now 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done: : 
The caſtle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe ; 
Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o'the ſword 
His Vile, his babes, and all. unfortunate ſouls 
That trace him in his line 2. No boaſting like a fool; 
This deed I' do, before this purpoſe cool: 
But-rio more ſights . Where are theſe genilemen? 
Come, bring me where IN 8 | [Excunt, 


nnn 


"Fife 4 Room i in Macduff's Cafte 


- > 


Ener Lady eee bir ſon, ad Rosse. 
L. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly the "ny. ? 
Raſſe. You muſt have patience, madam. 
L. Macd. He had none: 4 
His flight was madneſs: When our aQions as not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 


9 Time, thou anticiparft my dread cap, 7 To FOO" is here to 
pre vent. by taking away the opportunity. Jon non. 

1 The wry firſtlings—] Firftlings in its primitive ſenſe is the firſt pro- 
duce or offspring. So, in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613: * The 
lingt of their vowed ſacrice.“ Here it means the thing firſt thought 
or _ | Shakſpeare uſes the word again in the prologue to Troilus and 
Creſſida : 

4: « Leaps o'er the vant and firſtlings of theſe broils, „» STxEVENS, | 
> That trace him, &c. ) i. e. follow, ſucceed him. STEEVENS. 


8 


Roſe. © 
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Rofp. You know not, 0 
Whether it was his wiſdom, or his Gn. | 
L. Macd, Wiſdom! to leave * wife, to leave his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles, in a 
From whence himſelf does fly ? 2.85 loves us not; 
He wants the natural touch 3 : for the poor wren 4, | 
The molt diminutive of Noch will fight, | 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. | 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 
As little is the wiſdom, where the flight 


Zo runs againſt all reaſon. 


Rofſe. My deareſt coz”, 
I pray you, ſchool yourſelf: But, for your buſbaad, 
He is noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o'the ſeaſon 5, I dare not ſpeak much further : 4 


- 


But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 


And do not know ourſelves s; when we hold rumour. 


From what we fear 7, yet know not what we fear; 


des | 5 27 Bt 


3 5 bench e Natural ſenſibility. . is not touched with 
natural affection. Io HNπH ON. 
So, in an ancient Mſ. play, entitled The Second Maiden's Tragedy: 
1 How ſhe's beguil'd in him! | 
„There's no {uch natural touch, ſearch all his boſon.” 
STEEVENS. 


14 the poor nen, Kees The — thought occurs in the third pait of 


| King ende PI: 


© — doves will peck, in o ſaſety of their b: 00d. 
Who hath not leen them (even with thoſe wines 
Which .ometimes they have us'd in fearful flight) 
Make war with him that climb'&unto their neſt, | 
++ Offering their own lives in their young's defence?“ Srerv. 
8 The fits of the ſeaſen.] The furs of the ſeaſon ſhould appear to be, 

from the tollowing paſſage ia ORs the vielent Gere? of the lea 
ſon, its convuftons : a 

9 90 but that | | 

© The violent fit o'th' times craves it as phy ſick.“ STrevaws. 
| Perhaps the meaning is,—what i is moſt firing to be done in every | 


conjundture- ANONYMOUS. 


| when we are traitors, - | 
> d do not know our ſelves ;] i. e when we are confidered by the 
ate as 


itors, while at the fame't'me we are unconſcious df guilt : 
when we appear to o:hers ſo different from what we realy are, that ve 
ſcem not to 4n-wo our ſelves.” Malone, | 
7 — when wwe hold 3 umonr | ; 
From what we fear: T To hold rumour dente to e governes by the 


authority of rumour, WarkBURTON: . 18. 
8 | | yy 1 
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But float upon a wild and bent ſea, 
Each way, and move. —I take my leave of vou: 2 
Shall not be long but I'M be here again: 
Things at the worſt will ceafe, or elſe climb 8 
To what they were W pretty douſin, 
Bleſhng upon you ! 
I. Macd. Father'd be is, and yet he's fatherleſs. 
Rofſe. T am ſo much a fool, ſhould I ftay longer, 
It would be my diſgrace, and your — : 5 
1 take my leave at once, 5 | cram Ross. 
L. Macd. Sirrah, your father's dead s 3 
And what will you do now ? How will you live? 
Son. As birds do, mother. 
L. Macd. What, with worms and flies ? | 
Son With what I get, I mean; and ſo do they. 
2 * Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net, 
ä me, 
The pit-fall, der the vin. | 7X 
Son. Why ſhould I, mother? Poor birds s they are not 


| ſer for. 
. ſather is not dead, for all your 1 
IL. Macd. 4 he is dead; hos wilt thou do th * 


father? 
Son how will you do for a huſband ? 
b. N Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 


Son. T hen 0 buy em to ſeil again, 


| rather think to 5015 messs in this place, to believe: as we we ſay, 1 
in He a thing to be (ab, i. e. J take it, 1 believe 1 it to le Jo. Thus, 
Heer III. 
« — Did you not of late days hear, &c. 
„ 1. Gen. Yes, but Held it not.“ 2 
The ſenſe of the whole palſuge will then he: The times aye cruel eben 
our fears induce” bs to believe, er take for granted, what we bear ru- 
mou d or reported abread ; and yet at the ſame time, as wwe love ander a 
 _tyrannical gever nment where will is ſubſtituted for law, we lc not 
what we have 1 fear, becauſe we ine net when we offend. O:: 
When wwe are led by our fears to believe every rumour of danger we hear, | 
yet are not cenſcieus to curſelves of any crime fer hieb me ſbou'd be di- 
Jrurbed with thoſe fears. A paſſage like this occurs in X Yobn : | 
% Poſſeſt'd with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
7 „Mot tn:wving what they fear, but full of ſear,” 
This js the beſt Jean make of the paſſage. Srzxzvrxs. f 
8 Sirrah, year father*s dead ;} A way 4 in our author's time was wot a 
term of reproach, but generally ud by mailers to ſervants, parents to 
children, & e. So before, in this play, Macbeth fays to his fervant : 


% Sirrah, a woid wich you: Attend thefe men our plezfure?” 
MaTLox z. 


I. Maid. 
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FF Men peak lt. with al. e wit; and 10 
+ | b, 
With wit enough for thee. Ct STE Re, 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? a 

L. Macd. Ay, that he was- | EEE 

Son, What is a traitor? - 

L. Macd. Why, one chat ſwears 2 lies. 

— And be a if traitors, that do ſo? _ 

L. Macd. Every one that does fo, is a trait, and muſt 
be hang d. | 
Son. And muſt they all be hang'd, that ſwear and lie? 

I. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who mult hang them ?. 

L. Macd Why, the honeſt men. 3 85 

Son. hen the ſiars and ſwearers are fools : for there are 
liars and ſwearers enough to beat the k honeſt Wy and hang 
up them. 
| # Macd. Now God hap thee, = monkey! But how 
wilt thou do for a father? _ 

Son, If he were dead, you'd weep for him: if you would 
not, it were a good ſign that 1 ſhould yo” have a new 


father. 
* Ga Macd. Poor mah | how thou talk'ſt! 


Enter a neee. 5 


4. Blek you, fair . a not to you known, 
Though in your ſtare of honour I am perfect 9. | 
doubt, ſome danger does approach you nearly : 

If you will take a homely man's advice, 
he not found here; hence,” with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methipks, I am too ſavage; 
To do worle co vou, e i bee as, A 
TER - Which 


% 


| 9 — in ane Hare of "Paneer "> am perfeck] i i. e. 1 am \ perfettly ac 
euginted with your rank of 'honour. So, in the old book tar reales b 
of the Lyfe of Virgil, Sc. bl. I. no date: == which when Vireil yw, 
ke looked in his boke of negromancy, wherein he was e fit.” SrExv. 

1 To do wo ſe to you were fell creelty,) To do ere is, to let her 
and her;chiidren be det yed without warning. Jouws»N. 

Mr. Edwards explains theſe words differently.” J dg worſe to yeu 
(\1ys he) ſignifies, to fright you more, by relating all the circomſtance- | 
of your danger; which would detam you ſo long that you could not 


_ avoid ii,” The * however, may be, To do wor ſe to you, n t to 
| ditcloſe 


— 


"*if 


„ STS Sx 


Which is too nigh your perſon. Heaven preſerve you! 
I dare abide no longer. [Exit Meſſenger, 
IL. Macd. Whither ſhould I fly! ? 


I ͤ have done no harm. But I remember now 


I am 1n this earthly world : where, to do harm, 


Is often laudable; to do good, ſometime, 


Accounted dangerous folly : Why then, alas! 


} . 


Do [ put up that womanly defence, 


10 ſay, 1 have done no harm What are theſe faces? ? 


* '» 


| 1 certain Murderers. . 


Mur. Where is your buſband ? 1 
J.. Macd. I hope, in no place ſo anfan8ited, 


W here ſuch as thou may'ſt find hi im. 


Run away, I pray you. 


Mur. He's a traitor. 

Son. Thou ly'ſt, thou ſhag- ear'd villain *, 
Mur. What, you egg? 2 
Young fry of treachery ? 
Son. He has kill'd me, mother : TT 

Dies. Exit L. Macduff, crying 
mm and pai by the murderers, 


[falling 15 


di ſcloſe to you the pe, lows fituation you are in, from a fooliſh 2 ppre hen- 


hon of alarming you, would be fel} cruelly. Or the meſſenger may only 
wean, to do more than alarm you by this diſagreeable intelligence, lo 
do you any actual and bod ly harm, were fell cruelty. MaLonx. 
*— ſhag'ear'd villain.) Perhaps we ſhould read ſbag-bair'd, for it 
is an abuſive epithet very often uſed in our ancient plays. | So, in Deck- 
er's Hence Whore, P. II 1630: © — a fbag-haired cur.“ Again, in 


our author's X. Henry VI. P. II: — like a ſbag- hair'd crafty kern.“ 


HE emendation. 


Again. in the ſpuriou play of K. Leir, r60s : 
There ke had fer a ag hayr'd murdering wretch STAY. 
This « mendacion appears to me extremely probable. In K. Jobs. 
Act V. we find “ unbear'd favcinels,” for „ unbair*d ſaueineſs: and 


14 we have had iu this play hair inſtead of air. Theſe two worde, and the 


word ear, were all, i believe, in the time of our au hor, pronounced 


mike. See a note on Virus AND Apon1s, «poem written by our 


nor. 
Hair was bmerty: written hears, Hence hems the miſtake. So, 


in lvesd SELECT PAPERS, chiefly relating to Engliſb Antiquities, No 3. 
p. 133 „ — and in her Bhᷣeare a-cirelet of gold richely garniſhed.” How- . 
ever, as flap ear*d is uſed as an epithet of contempt in the Taming of 
thr $*rc40, the old copy may be right. 

In Lodge? 8 Incar nate Devil. of. the Age, Ato. 1896, we find in Pp. 37» | 
Hag. head ſla ve, which fill more "OL ſupports Mr. Steevens's 


MaLoNs. 
| 856 s ENR 


| Enter MaLcoLim, and Mcnurr 3. 
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England. A Room in the King's Palace. 


a 


-_ Mal. Let vs Jack out ſome deſolate ſhade,” and there @ a - 
Weep our fad boſoms empty. © | 3 Wo 


3 Enter Malcolm and Macduff ] The part of Holinſhed's Chrenicl, 
which relates to this play, is no more than an abridgement of John Bel- 


lenden's tranflation of the Noble Clerk, Hector Boece, imprinted at 
Edinburgh, 154i. For the ſatisfaRion of the reader, I have inſerted 
the words of the firſt mentioned hiſtorian, from whom this ſcene is al- 
moſt literally taken: Though Malcolme was verie ſorrowfull for the 
oppreſſion of his countriemen the Scots, in manner as Makduffe had de- 
clared, yet doubting whether he was come as one that ment unfeined- 
lie as he ſpake, or elſe as ſent from Makbeth to betraie him, he thought 


to have ſome further triall, and thereupon diſſembling his mind at the 


| firſt, he anſwered as followeth : 


«© | am trulie verie ſorie for the miſerie chanced to my countrie of 
Scotland; but though I have never fo great affection to relieve the ſame, 


| yet by rea ſon of certaine incurable vices, which reigne in me, I am no- 


thing meet thereto. Fiiſt, ſuch immoderate luſt and voluptuous ſen- 
ſualitie (the abhominable fountaine of all vices) followeth me, that if [ 


were made king of Scots, I ſhould ſeek to defloure your maids and ma- 


trones, in ſuch wiſe that mine intemperancie ſhould be more. importable 
unte you than the bloudie tyrannie of Makbeth now is. Hereunto Mak- 
duffe anſwered: This ſurelie is a verie euil fault, for manie noble 
princes and kings have loſt beth lives and kingdomes for the ſame, ne- 
vertheleſſe there are women enow in Scotland, and therefore follow my 
counſell. Make thy ſelfe king, and I ſhall conveie the matter fo wiſelie, 


an ſhall be aware thereof, | 

„Then ſaid Malcolme, I am al% the moſt avaritious creature in the 
earth, ſo that if I were king, I ſhould ſeeke fo manie waies to pet lands 
and goods, that I would flea the moſt part of all the nobles of Scotland 
by ſurmized accuſations, to the end I might injoy their lands, goods and 


| IJ thou ſhalt be ſo ſatisfied at thy pleaſure in ſuch ſecret wiſe, that no 


paſſeſſions; and therefore to ſhew you what miſchicfe may inſue on you 


through mine unſatiable covetouſnes, Iwill rehearſe unto you a fable. 
There was a fox having a fore place on bir overſet with a ſwarme of 


flies, that continuallie fucked out hir bloud: and when one that came 


by and ſaw this manner, demanded whether ſhe would have the flies 


driven beſide bir, ſhe anſwered no; for if theſe flies: that are alreadie 
ini}. and by reaſon thereof ſucke not verie eagerlie, ſhould be chaſed 


awaie, other tht are emptie and fellie an hungred, ſhould ligb“ in 
e | ; their 


\ 


134 MACBETH. 
 Macd. Let us rather 333 
Hold faſt the mortal ſword; and, like good men, 
Beſtride our down-fall'n birthdom 4; Each new morn, 
New widows how! ; e orphats-ery-; new ſorrows 
1 „ — T4 Strike 


5 * ct oy 4 *7 


their places, and ſucke out the reſidue of my blond farre more to my 

greevance than theſe, which now being ſatisfied doo not much annoie 
me. Therefore, ahn Maoolme, faffer mit to refine where I am, 
leſt if I atteine to the regiment of your realme, mine unquenchable avs- 
rice may proove ſuch, that ye would thinke the diſpleaſures which now 
grieve you thoald. D in reſpect pf the ppmedfarible outrage 

; | which might inſue through my comming #1 Joy. . 

1 Makduffe to this made anſwer, how it was a far woorſe fault than 
the other : for avarice is the root of all miſchiefe, and for that crime 
the mct part of our kings have been flaine, and brought to their fnail 

end. Yet no-wiahBanding follew wy counſeil, and take upon thee the 
wur There 1 ang riches inough in Scotland to ſatisße thy 
greedie defire, Then laid Malcelme again, I am furibermore inclined 

| a0 difliroulatian, telling of Jeafinge, ard all other kinds of deceit, ſo (hat 

[ | aatwralkie rejoile in nothing To much, as to betraie and deceive ſuch as 
put ante truſt or cophdence id my weords. Then ſith there is nothing 

that more becommeth 2. prince chan cooſtancie, veritie, truth, and 

1 | guſtice, with tbe other laudable fellowſhip of thoſe faire and noble ver- 
js cues Which are comprebended onelie in ſoothfaſtneſſe, and that lieng 
| 


2 


atteriic overthrowet the ſame, you ſee how unab'e | am to governe 
(3 | anie province or region: and therefore ſith you have remedies to cloke 
- ad hide all the reſt of my other vices, I praie you find ſhift to cloke this 
4; vice amonglt che relidue. = 8 p | 
_ „ Then {aid Makduffe : This yet is the woorſt of all, and there 1 
Jenve thec, and therefore ſaie; Oh ye unhappie and miſerable Scotiſh- 
men, wh ch ate thus ſcourged with ſo manie and ſundrie calamities ech 
i ' one above other! Ye have one curſed and wicked tyrant that now reign- 
| eth over you, wi:hout anie right or title, oppreſſing you with his moſt 
E blendie ctuekie. This other that hath the right to the crowne, is lo 
| replet wich the inconſtant behaviour and manifeſt vices of En liſhmen, 
that he is nothing woorthie to enjoy it: for by his n be he is 
not aneſie avaritious and given to. unſatiable luſt, but To falſe a traitor 
1 wirball, that no truſt is to be had unto anie woord he ſpeaketh Adieu a 
_ Scotland, for n«w 1 account my ſelfe a baniſhed man for ever, without 
= comfort or conſ lation: and with thoſe weords the brackiſh tears trick - 
—_ led fowne his cheekes verie abundantlie. 8 
« At the laſt, when he was readie te depart, Malcolme tooke him by 
= the ſleeve, and ſaid: Be of good comfort, Makduffe, for 1 have none 
=_ of theſe vices before 1emembred, but have jeſt ed with thee in this man- 
Ws . ner, onlie to prove thy mind: for divers time: heretofere Makbeth ſought 
by this manner of means to bring me into his hands, &c. Holicſhed's 
4 3 HA. of Scotland, p. 175 STEEveEns * b n es > 
| | 4 Beflride our down fall'n 64 thdom :] The old copy has—dcwrfall. 
4 | Cort ect ed by Dr. Johnſon. MarLone. | m | 
The alluſion is to a man from whom ſomething valuable ie about to 
be taken by violence, ard who, that he may defend it without incum- 
brance, lays it on the ground, and ſtands over it wih his weapon in 5 5 


er An Celts Toh 135 


Strike 3 on the face, chat i it reſounds 5 
As if it felt wi Scotland, 3 out, p . 
Like ſyllable of dolour. e, ods KA 
Mal. What I beten Th w wail S 
What know, believe; wh 24 oh can ky leb, 1 
As I ſhall find the time to —— „ I will, 5 m2 bn 
What you have ſpoke, it may beſo, perchance. e e e 
This tyrant, whoſe ſole name bliſters our tongues, 
Was onoe thought honelt : you have lov'd him Salt; 


He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young; ; dar as 
thing | 
You may +, "MEN of kim through me 3; and { abi ” 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 5 
To appeaſe an angry god. 
Macd. I am not tyeacherous. Gabe? 
Mal. But Macbeth is. © Pa 25 
A good and virtuous nature may regoibl, 3 
In an imperial charge 7. But 1 Hall crave your * 3 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot tranipoſe : _ 
Angels are bright ſtill, though NN. brighteſt . 
Though all thi foul would wear n of N 
Vet grace uſt Ni look ſo. 


Macd. | have loſt my bopes. 
Mal. Perchance, even „ where I did find my doubts. 


hand, Our biethdorn, ar bincdeight, ſays he, hes an the ground let ue, 
like men who are to fight for what is deareſt to them, rot abandon it, 
but ſtand over it ane dr fer! t This is 4 fl rang picture of abſtinate re- 
ſolution, So Paiſtaff faysto Hal: — if thou ſee me dou inthe bat 


tle, and beſtr ide me, lo.” 

Birehdom few birehreght es Wee dy the ſame analogy with maſterdom 
in this play, "ſignifying the privileges or rights of a maſter. Jonxsox- 
— ſecond par of K. Henry IV. Morton ſays, 


— he doth Be a bleeding land. STEEVENS. 


5 — 79 friend] i. e to befriend. STEELVENS. a 
6 You may delei ve of Bim throu b me # The old copy tee, 
The emen alion was made by Mr. Theobald, who ſapports it by Mac- 
auen anſwer “ 1 am not treach: rous.“ Ma Lon 
end wwifdem—) That is, and 'i wildom. Hz Aru. 5 
7 A gud and virtuous nature may recoil 
| In an imperial charge.] A grod mi d may recede from goodneſs in 
the execution of a rehm Hen. Jonnsow. 
8 Though ell things foal Sec. This is not very clear. The meaning 
Perhaps is this: — My ſu picien cannot injure you, if you be virtuous, by 
Jappifing that a traiter may fut on your virtuous appearance. I 4% nab * 
Jay that your virtuous appearance proves yen d traitor, for virtue maſt 


Wear it. Hoe form, though that form be — Og, 
| | Jon now. 


Why 


1 . 
Why in that rawneſs 9 left you wife, and child, 
(Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love,) 
Without leave-taking ?—I pray on. 
Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, | 

But mine own fafeties :=You may be rightly juſt, 
Whatever I ſhall think, nk. 

Macd. Bleed; bleed, poor country! ef 26k yE; 
Great g lay thou thy baſis ſure, . 'W 
For goodneſs dares not check thee 1! wear thou thy 
1 wrongs 15 %% n = 5 
Thy title is affear d 11 Fare thee well, lord: 

I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. * | 

Mal. Be not offended : | 

J ſpeak not as in abſolute fear of you. 

I think, our country finks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gaſh - 

Is added to her wounds : I think, withal, 

There would be hands uplifted in my right; : 
And here, from gracious —_— have I offer 
Of goodly thouſands : But, for all this, 


* * | Ry os x 
9 Why in that rawneſi—) Without previous proviſion, without due 
preparation, without maturity of counſel. 1 Zo | | 
I meet with this expreflion in Lilly's Ezphues, 1580, and in the quarts 
1608, of X. Henry W | LON. 


„ —— : «“—⸗' hats, 


8 | „Some their wives rawly left.” STeEvans. | oY 
g [- 1 For goodneſs dares not check thee !]: The old copy reads—dare. 
1 Corrected in the third folio, Marons. Pn ee eee 
* 2 — wear thou thy wwrongs,) That is, Poor country, wear thou thy 


wrongs” JoHNs&N. ; | | 
3 Thy title is affeard ] Affrard, a law term for confirm'd. Porr. 
ö The old copy reads The title. The modern editors—bis title. For 
| the emendation now made the preſent editor is anſwerable. The was, 
| I conceive, the tranſcriber's miſtake, from the fimilar ſounds of the and 
thy, which are frequently pronounced alike. 4 | | 
| Perhaps the meaning is, Poor country, wear thiu thy wrongs! Thy title 
( to then is now fully eflabliſbed by Inw. Or perhaps he addreſſes Mal- 
| colm. Continue to endure tamely the wrongs you ſuffer + thy juſt tile 
| to the throne is cew'd, has not fpirit to eſtabliſh itſelf. MaALONW E. 
| 
|; 
g 


Throughout the ancient ed tions of Shakſpeare the word afraid is 
written as jt was formerly pronounced, afeard, The old copy read. 
The title &c. i. e. the regal title is afraid to aſſert itſelf, STEzEvens. 
If we read, The title is affcer*d, the meaning may be: — Poor country, 
wear thou thy wrongs, the litle to them is legally ſettled by thoſe who had 
the final judication of it,  Afﬀeerers had the power of confirming or mo- 
derating fines and a:nerciaments. ToLLET, FH MTA | 2 


A 


M. AC Bi Br Ti hit 


When I ſhall ay mo 19 — 3 
Or wear it on my ſw yet my poor count, 
g x 21 3 | 


Shall have more vices than it ; 
More ſuffer, and more ſundry ways than ever, 
By him that ſhall ſucceed... 
Macd. What ſhould he be? 
Mal. It 5 nw I mean: in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice ſo grafted, 


That, when they ſhall-be open'd, black Macbeth 


Will ſeem as pure as ſnow ; and the poor ſtate 
Eſteem him as a lamb, being compar d 4 
With my confineleſs harms. 5 
Macd. Not in the legiong 182 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd, 
In evils, to top Macbeth. | Fs 
Mal. I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious , ſmacking of every ſin 
That has a name: But there's no bottom, none, 


n 
. 
— 
— 
* 


- 
* 


In my voluptuouſneſs: your wives, your daughters, 


Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt ; and my defire 

All continent impediments would o'er bear, 
That did oppoſe my will: Better Macbeth, 
han ſuch a one to reign. | 

Macd. Boundleſs intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny : it hath been | | 
The untimely. emptying of the happy throne, 


And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 


To take upon you what is yours: you may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 


And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo hood - wink. 
We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 


That vulture in you, to devour ſo man 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, 
Finding it fo inclin e. 

Mal. With this, there grows, 
In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Deſire his jewels, and this other's houſe ; 
And my more-having would be as a ſauce 


4 Sudden, malicious, ] Sudden is violent, paſſionate, bafty. 


<P 


— 


To make me hunger mere; char bitiould forge” e 
Quarrels unjuſt nun de god, and fall. 
Deſtroying them for Weuf ndnd... 
_ Macd, This Wwl8Res* wn on hogs hon ot 210th 
Sticks deeper; grows with more pe is mid v9 


Than ſummer-ſeeming luſt 5 : an 
The ſword of dur flain Kings t Vet do not fears; 

Scotland hath foyſons © to f up your will,” © 
Of your mere 6wn : All theſe ure portable 7, , 
With other graces weigh! oo 
Mal. But I have none: The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temperance, {tablenels; 

| Bounty, perſeverance, mercy, lowlineſs, 

= Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no reliſh of them; but abound 


In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, wrt”, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound = 
All unity-owtarth 3, ode hs: Las 


s Ix 


oe bing thre SHE =, ene BU 


1 $5 Than ſummer (eerning luft ] Surmer-ſeeming luſt, is, 1 ſuppoſe, 
| Juſt that ſeem» 8 hut 4s fummer. STazvans. ̃e Fo a | 
5 Reai——ſummer-/eeding. The alluſion ie to: plants; and the ſenſe It, 
: % Avarice is 4 Pperennia| weed; it bus a deeper nod more pernicious 
' root than lu, which is a mere angval, and Teſts but tor 8 ſurnmes, 
when it ſheds its ſeed and decays.” BLaCk'7 vu. | b 
Summe ſeening eis, | believe, che true reading. In Donne 's poems, 

we meet with ** winter nn,.“ Malo. 

0 HY. -= Plenty, Pop.. 

It means proviſions in plenty. The word was antiquated in the time 

of Cartwright, [1643,] and is by him put into the month of an an- 
tiquary. is pure French. STrzvens. OO OO 
: 7 All theſe ave *gortable,} Portable is, perhapa, here uſed for ſappert- 
able. All theſe vices, being balanced by your virtuce, may berendures, 


oat ation __-. MALonEg. 
5 — Nay, bad I prever, I flould A „ 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the univerſal peace, eenfound t, n 5b | 

' All unity on earth.] Malcolm, think, means to fay, chat if he had 
. ability, he would change the general-ſtate af things, and introduce into 
bell, and earth, perpetual vexation, uproar, and confufion. Hell, in 
its natural ſtate, being always repreſented as fall of diſcend and mutua 

_ enmity, in which its infiabitants may be ſuppoſed to take tlie greateſt 
w delight, he propoſes as thieJevereſt Mies o Mum, to pour che ſec? 
4 milk of concord among them, ſo as to render them peaceable and quiet, 
a ſtate the moſt adverſe to their natural diſpoſition ; while on the other 
hand he wouldth;ow the: peacceble inhabitants of earth into uprenr and 


| | 

, | » Wonfufion, = 

i 1 2 Perhaps, 
| ; 


* 


MACH E . Hh a9 


Macd. O Scotland i Scotland! A 

Mal. If ſuch a One be co gener, b. e A 
I am as I have ſpoken. 1 1 1 215501 f 11 

Macd. Fit to gerers! 12 5 0 
No, not to live. O na 
With an untitled e&yrant blood RO 
When ſhalt thou fee thy wholiome SY 
Since that the trueſt iſſue of thy throne - + 7 ot at 
By his own interdiction ſtands acgurs d, SER 
And does blaſpheme his breed? Thy royal faber e 
Was a molt ſainted king; the queen, that bore 20855 re FRF. 
Oftner upon her knee via on her feet, 2 810 


Dy'd every day ſhe lid? . Fare thee l 


Theſe evils, thou repear'ſt upon thyſelf. 

Have bade e Scotland., wg heres 5 1 

Thy hope ends here! 2 ne 
Mal. Macduff, this noble paſſion, nd 


Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 


Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 


To thy good truth and hondur. Deviliſh Macbeth 


By many of theſe trains hath ſought ro win me 
Into his power; and modeſt —— plueks me 
From over-credulous haſte ' : But God above 
Deal between ihee and me for even no 

I put myſelf to r and 


Pak however, this may be Fae too NEO an n | 


 Ma'colm, indeed, eay.only mean, 'that be will pour all that m-1h bu- 


man kindneſs, whi * is ſo. beneficial to mankind, into the cy be fo 88 
to leave the earth without' any portion ef it ;,,aad+hat- by thus epriving 


mark in of chaſe humane affeQions which 4 fo neceſſary to their mu- 


tua happineſs, he will throw the whole world into.coafufion, 4 g 
however, the former interpretation gebe che true ons. 

la King James's Gelt ſpeech to his pai lament, in March 1603- Fol he 
ſays, that he had nen 4he gil of God's 1 with the milk of his 


nutte. Mayowt. 


The following page i in The Taos Gentlemen of Verena, which exhi- 


bits the reverſe of 4Hic'1 unage, M e MAG firſt ioter· 


Mann 12 
lf he, compact af” je ſhe grow mnuGcal; Tone NS 
We ſhall have ſhortly Arend in the {4 eres,” MaLonz. 

9 Dy'd 3 ay joe liv'd.} The ht hr — is. borrow from the 


ſacred writing: I proteſt, hy your » rejoicing which 1 have in Chriſt 
" Jeſus, I die _ Maron. 


To die unto fin, and to live unto rigbices/acfoy are phraſes uſed in 
our liturgy. . 


1 f dul * 27 baſty credulity, NI 
rom over-ere ulous ec m over- a 7 credu ity, ALONE. 
Unſpeak 


— 


240 1 A n R 


At no time broke my faith; would not betray 


Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames 1 laid upon myſe f. | 
For ſtrangers to my nature. I am yet | 
Unknown to woman; never was forfworn 3 £ 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own; 


The devil to his fellow; and delight | 1 
No leſs in truth, than life: my firſt falſe ſpeaking 
Was this upon myſelf : What I am truly, 

Is thine, and my poor country” s, to command : 


5 Whither, indeed, before th here · approach 2, 2 


Old Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 

All ready at a point ?, was ſetting forth: - 

Now we'll together; And the chance, of goodneſs, 

Be like our warranted quarrel *! Why are you ſilent? 
Macd. Such welcome and else thangs at 288 75 

Tis hard to reconcile. | 5 | 


_ a DoQur. | 


bh,” 


Mal. Well * more anon. —Comes the king forth, Ia pray 
you 


3 Ay, ſir: there are a crew of wretched als 


That ſtay his cure: their malady convinces 5 
The great aſſay of art; oy” at his touch, 


—. 


2 — thy 1 The old copy 1 . Corredted 
by the For ths of the ſecond folio. MATO E. 
3 ten thouſand warlike men, 6 


A faithleſſe Sarazin all arm'd to point.“ MALon z. 
4 — And the chance, of goodneſs, | 
Be like our warranted quarrel !) That is, may the event be, of hs 


goodneſs of heaven, [pro juftrtia divina,) anſwerable to the cauſe. 
The author of the Revr/al conceives the ſen e of the paſſage to be ra- 


ther this: And may the ſucceſs of that goodneſs, which is about to exer! 


il ſe - 5 in my behalf, be ſuch as may be equal to the juſtice of "y _ 


I am inclined to believe that Shak'peare wrote ; * 
— and the chance, O goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted: quarrel . 


? 


"This. ſome of his tranferibers wrote with s onal % which another ima · 


gined to mean of If we adopt this reading, the ſenſe will be: Aud, 0 
thou 2 oodneſs, to whom we now appeal, may our fortune an 


e our cauſe. Jounson. 


5 — = convinces) i i. e. n ſubdues. STEEVENS., 


All ready at à point,] So, in Spenſer's Faery ns B. I. C. 2: 


Such 


A moſt miraculous work in this good king; 


out his having the gift of prophecy along wich it. \ 


Such ſanity hath heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend. | 


Mal. I thank you, doctor. gol [Exit Do8or. 
Macd. What's the diſeaſe he means ? 4 
Mal. Tis call'd the evilvã ̃ 6 


—— 


Which often, ſince my here- remain in England, Fig 
I have ſeen him do. How he ſolicits heaven, 
Himſelf beſt knows: but ſtrangely · viſited people, 


All ſwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 


The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures“; 

Hanging a golden ſtamp 5 about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers: and *tis ſpoken, 

To the ſucceeding royalty he leaves EY 

The healing benediction . With this ſtrange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy; arte ll a7 
And ſundry bleſfings hang about his throne > _ 
That ſpeak him full of grace. is oj #5 3 Rees 

| $6 ORs SEE 42 2h 521157 5-0 


®* — be eures z] It hath been ſaid, that © the mirsculous: gift of 


curing the evil was left to be claimed by the Stuarts: our ancient Plan- 


tagenets were humbly content to cure the cramp. But this is a miſtake. 


Laneham in his Account of the Entertainment at Kenelworth Caſtie, in 


1575, ſays that I Elizabeth, while ſhe was there, cured nine per- 


| ſons * of the peyntul and dangerous diſeaſe called the Kings Evil, for 


that kings and queens of this realm without oother medfin, fave onl 

by handling and prayer, only doo it.” So alſo, (as Mr. Reed has ob- 
ſerved) Andrew Borde, who wrote in the time of Henry VIII. ſays, in 
his Introduficn to Knowledge, 1542, the kynges of England, by the 


power that God hath given them, doth make fick men whole of a 


lycknes called the Kynge's Evill.”” MaLows. + 
5 — a golden ſtamp &c )] This was the coin called an angel, So, 
Shakſpeare, in the Merchant of Venice: , 7 "3x61 
A&A coin that bears the figure of an arge! 
( Stamted in gold, but that's inſcalp'd upon.” 
The value of the coin was ten ſhillings. STeegvews, 
and "tis ſpoken, | | 
To the ſucceeding royalty he leave: | | e 
The healing benedictien.] Dr. Wal burton here invents an objection, 
in order to ſolve it. The Confeſſor (ſays he) was the f. who pre- 
tended to this gilt: how then could it be at that time generally ipoken 
of, that the gift was hereditary # This he [Shakſpeate] has ſolved, by 
telling us that Edward had the gift of prophecy along with tt.“ But 
Shakſpeare does not ſay, that it was hereditary in Edward, or, in other 


£ 


, ——— 


words, that he had inherited this extraordinary power from hi: ance/- 
ters; but that it was generally ſpoken, that he leaves the healing be- 
nediction to ſucceeding kings: and ſuch a rumour there might be in 


the time of Edward the Confeſſor, (ſuppoſinz he had ſuch a gift,) with- 


| Shakſpeare 


* 


—ä—— ñ œ ͥͤT— — as) — 5 
* 


Enter Rows, 


Maes See who comes 3 2. = 
Mal. My counttyman 3 3 rage 
Macd. My ever-gentle couſin, welcome-hithers . 
Mal. I know him now. Good Gad, N : 
The „ 1. 
Raſſe. Sir, Amen. | 
Macd. Stands Scotland: where. it did? 
Raſſe. Alas, poor country; 
Fas. afraid to know:iſelf{- It canuot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave: where nothing, 
But who knows vothing, is once ſeen to {mile ; 


Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks that rent the air 7, | 


Are made, not mark'd ; where violent ſorrow ſeems 
A modern ecſtacy *; the dead man's knell 
Is chere ſcarce aſk'd, for who: and good men 's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they ſicken. 
 Macd. O, relation, 
Too nice, and yet too true 
| Mal. What is the neweſt grief? 

That of an hour's wy doth his tis 8 3 
Each cinure taems a new one. 205 


S 


n has merely tranſcsibed what he found in Holiathed, with: 

out, the conceit which Dr. Warbyrton hits imputed to him: A hath 
beene thought, he was inſpired with the gift of propheſſe, and alſo to have 
had the g ift of healing infirmities and diſeaſcs. He uſed to helpe thoſe 
that ve vexed with the diſeaſe commanlie called the King's evil, and 


left that virtue as it were 4 portion of inberitance 151 his ſucceſſors, the | 


lings of this realme.“ Holinſbed, Vol. I. p. 193. Malve 
6 My countr yman 3] Malcolm diſcovers Rolle to be his countryman, | 

while he is yet at ſome diſtance from him, by his dreſs. This circum- 

ſtance loſes its propriety on our ſtage, as all the characters are uniform 


repreſented in Engliſh habiis. SrREZVN xs. 
7 — that rent the air, I i. e. that rend. Bog. in The N Or- 


| Shove and Earydice, 1697 


« While with his fingers he his Lore ak rent.“ Ma Lows. 
To rent is an ancient verb which has been long ago difuled. STEEY. 
® 4 modern ecflacy;} Modern is fooliſb or trifling. Jon NsON. 
Atodern is generally uſed by Shasſpeare to fignify tire, commen; 38 
« modern inſtances,” in A you like it, & c. &c. STEBvens. 


"_— is wind * * for a * alienation of mind. 
* Maren b. 


Madl. 


Which IT haze heaꝝ 
Of magy worchy fallows that were o,, 
Which was tomy belief witnels'd the rather,.. 
For that 1 ſaw the tyrant's power ar foot: 


Now is the time of help ; your eye in Sedan 


Would create ſoldiers, make our women { 
To doff their dire diſtreſſes 9, 


This comfort with the like]! But I We words, 
That would be how]'d out in the deſert air, | 
Where. hearing fou}d nor latch them *. © wag 


9 75 doff & 6] To o def is lo do oft, to pr ＋7 eee 
1 — ſhould not latch them, } Toe /atch any thing, is to lay hold of it, 
So, in the prologue to Gower De Caf: fione unn, $5547 : 


Ty latch, (in the North country dialeR) bgnifies the ſame as to catch, 


1 % -_ 


Mac Hout dans m uife :? 0 boy 200 35] e 
Roſe. Whys: well. A I Ando Tied dot 77 4 
acd. And all my children ?' tun x i 293 Td > 264 8 
Rofſe. 2 4 &; 
Macd. The: yeans bas ot baer 1 bo 
Rofſe. No; they were, wel Te WP as \ 
th em. | | 10 ieee "#14 £ 0 272 Fog 


_ Macd, Be nota 1 * your 2. = 
Rofſe. When I came hither to ort the. „ 
Hy borne, „ tr 


Mal. Be it their comfort, 


We are coming thither: 5 England bak, 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thouſand, mens. 
An older, and a better ſoldier, none 


That Chriſtendom gives out. 


RE. Would 1 could anſwer 


Macd What 809 err they ? 1 Oe, 


The general cauſe ? on is it à fee:grief ?, 2 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt? 


Koffe No mind, that's honeſt, 3 


Rut in it ſhares ſome woe; ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 


Mcd. If it be mine, 


Keep it it not from me, quickly — me have | it. 


„% Hereot for that thei wolden al he 
Wich fuch du: efle, & c.“ 


Srazv ins. 


-*." "wi = Fee rief,] A peculiar ſorrow a grief that bath 2 ſingle owner. 
The exprefion is, at leaſt-to our ears, very harſh. Jonw con. 
So, in our author's Lover's Complaint: 


„% My woe ul ſelf that did ih freedom ſtand, 
„And was > my wp * ”  MALONB. 


; EA | 


That ever yet they heard, © | q 


* 


8 M 4 EBB TM 


| _ Rofſe. Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue foe erer, x: 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt vet x 


Macd, Humph I I gueſs at it. i 
Raſſe. Your caſtie is ape d 3 your wiſh, and habe, 
Savagely flaughter'd :* to relate the manner Y 
Were, on the quarry of theſe murder'd deere 3, 
To add the death of ou. 
Mal. 'Merciful heaven! 
What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon {pode rows 4, * 
Give ſorrow words : the grief, that does not ſpeak , 
| Whiſpers the o'er-fraugbt heart, and Rs it Seeks | 
Macd. My children too N 
Roſe. Wife, children, ſervants, 1 Ce 
That could be found. : e 
Mad. And I mult be from thence 1 
My wife kill'd too? 
Raſſe. I have ſaid. 
Mal. Be comforted: £ 
Let's make us med' cines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief, 
Macd. He has 1 no children 6.— All my Pay ones ? 2 


Did 


3 i, ere, ox the qu theſe marder'd der.] Puarry is a term 
uſed both in nth quay. 12 In both 4220 85 ary either the 
game that is parinnd, or the game after it is killed. STzzvens. 

4 — er pull your hat upon your brows;) The ſame thought occurs | 
in the ancient ballad of Northumberland betrayed by Cy. D | 

He pulled bit hatt over his browe, | WEN 
And in his heart he was full woe,” Sc. 


Again: | | 
«<< Jamey his hatt pull'd over bis brew," &c. Sur VENS, | 
5 — the grief that does nat ſpeak,] | noy 
Curæ leves loguuntur, ingentes Rupent. = STEVEN. | 
So, in Venus and Adonis : | | 6 
n dhe heart hath treble wrong, | OT ; qua 
„When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue.” MALox k. 10 Ke 
6. He has no children.] It has been obſerved by an anonymous critick, 7 
that this is not ſaid of Macbeth, who had children, but of Malcolm, in 


who having none, ſuppoles a father can be fo ealily comtorted. = 
CH NECK. 
He has no e The meaning of this may be, either that Mac- 
duff could not by retaliation rev-nge the murder of his children, becau'te 
Macbeth had none himſelf; or that if he had any, a tather*> feeling 
for a father, would have prevented bim from the deed. I know net 
from what paſſage we are to infer that Macbeth had children alive. The 
Chro. i le does not, as [ remember, mention any. The ſa me thou; aht 
occurs again in K. John : 


** He talks to me, that never had 4 fon. a 
A | | Age im, 


MACBETH 145 


Did you fra all2—O, hell kite!—AIll ? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 7 
At one fell ſwoopꝰ? e ee 
Mal. Diſpute it like a mann | | 
Macd. I ſhall do ſo; En bara pA 
But I muſt alſo feel it as a man: 
cannot but remember ſuch things were; Ea ig 
That were moſt precious to me. Did = EW dee as 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all ſtruck for thee ! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, . 3 
Fell ſlaughter on their ſouls: Heaven reſt them now! 
Mal. Be this the whetſtone of your ſword : let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd. O, | could play the woman with mine eyes, 
And braggart with my tongue ! — But, gentle heaven, 
Cut ſhort all imermiſhon 5; front to front, | 
Bring thou this 24 of Scotland, and myſelf; 


7 


Again, in X 11 vt P III: 

„ You have no children butchers, if you had, 

* The thought of them would have ſtic'd up remorſe.” 
STEEvens.. 
| Surely the latter of the two iaterpretations offered by Mr. Steevens is 
the true one, ſuppoſing the'e words to relate to Macbeth. 

The palfage. however, quoted from Xing Jobs, ſeems in favour of 
the ſuppoſition that theſe words relate to Malcolm. 
That Macbeth had children at lore period, appears from what Lady 
Macbeth ſays in the firſt act: “ Lhave given ſuck,” &c. Matovwe. 
am ſtill more ſtrongly confirmed in thinking cheſe words refer 0 
| Milcolm, and nat to Macbeth, becauſe Macbeth had a ſon then alive, 
named Lulah, who after hi- fa. her's death was procla med king by lo e 
of his kene and ſlaia at Strathbolgie, about four months after the 
battle of Dunſmane. See; Fordun,  Seezi>Chron. I; 5. c. 8. 
Whether Shakſpeare was apprized of this. circumſtance. cannot be 
now a'certained ; but we cannot prove that he was unacquainted with it. 
MaLoxs. 
6 At one fell ſwoop ?] $w0:9þ is the deſcent of a bird of prey on his 
quarry. It is frequently, however, uſed. by Drayton in his Zolyoibren, 
10 expres the iwitft deicent of rivers. STEEVENS. 


k, 7 Diſpute it like a nan] i. e. contend with your 3 forrow like 

N. 2 man. So. 1n Teo-Ifth Night, Act IV. ſe. ii: 

| * For though my foul. diſputes well with my ſenſe,” &c. 

M. 87 EEVEN:, 

5 8 Cut ſhort all intermiſſion z] i i. ©. all pan ſe, all talervening tie. 

185 80, in King Lear : ; * 
gd Delivered letters, \\pight of inter ain. e | | 


vor VII. 1. I 


[ar corre. 


| 146 F 
Within my ſword's length ſer him; if he ſcape, 
Heaven, forgive him too? | 
Mal. This tune goes manly. 
Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave: Macbeth _ 
Is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above TOR; 
Put on their inſtruments . Receive what cheer you may; 
The night is long, that never finds the day. _ LExeunt, 


7 


r 
Dunſinave. A Room in the Caftle. 
"Bates Doctor of phyſck, and a waiting Gentlewoman, | 


Doc. I have two nights watch'd with you,” but can per- 


ceive no truth in your report. When was it ſhe laſt | 

 walk'd? x | | EIN >: „ 

Gent. Since his majeſty went into the field, I have ſeen 1 

her riſe from her bed, throw her night-gown upon her, 1 

unlock her cloſet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon it, k 
read it, afterwards ſeal it, and again return to bed; yet all 
this while in a molt faſt ſleep. EH, ö 
Dos. A great perturbation in nature! to receive at once 

the benefit of fleep, and do the effects of watching.—In this 

| EE” . io. 
9 — if be'ſcape, © 5 

Heaven, for give him too!) The meaning, I believe, is, if heaven 

be ſo unjuſt as to let him eſcape my vengean.e, | am content that it | 

ſhould proceed ſtill further in its injuſtice, and to impunity in this world 4 

add tor give els hereafter. Maron. F the | 

1 7his tune==]. The folio reads: This time, Tune is Rowe's emen- to b 

dation. Srzrvzxus. "BY, | Wick 

The emeodation is ſupported by a former paſſage in this play, where mom 

the word is u ed in a ſimilar manner : tg the d 

« Mach, Went it not 6? | . . prece 

„Bas. To che ſelf- ſame ture and words.” MaLons. _, d. 2. 

2 Put on 7herr inſtruments.] i; e. encourage, thruſt forward us iheif 9 5 

| | the by 


in: ruments againſt the tyrant. STEEVENS. 


d 


ſlumbry 


MAN 
flumbry agitation, beſides her walking, and other actual per- 


formances, what, at any time, have you heard her ſay? 
Gent. That, ſir, which I will not report after her. 


Doc. You may, to me: and tis moſt meet you ſhould. 
Gent. Neither to you, nor n SG no and to 


confirm * ſpeech. 


Enter Lady Ma 4 d taper. 


Lo y6u, here the comes | This is her very guiſe ; ; and, upon 


my life, faſt aſleep. Obſerve her; ſland cloſe. 


Dod. How came ſhe by that light ? 


Gent. Why, it ſtood by 3 ſhe has tight by her « con- 


tinually; 'tis her command. 
Dodt. You ſee, her eyes are 
Gent. Ay, but their ſenſe are & E 


Dos. What i is it ſhe does now? Laa, bow he rubs her? 


hands. 
Gent. It is an OP Way ation with her, to ſeem thus. 
waſhing her hands; I have known * continue in 1 2 


quarter of an hour. 


Lady M. Vet here's a ſpot. 

Do. Hark, ſhe ſpeaks : I will ſet OM what comes from 
her, to ſatisfy my remembrance the more ſtrongly. | 

Lady M. Out, damned {pot ! ! out, I fay!—One; Two; 
Why, then *tis time to dot: — Hell is murky 5 !—Fie, my 
lord, fie! a ſoldier, and afear d? What need we fear who 


knows i ity when none can call our power to account: Vet 
_— , et "Ry S 


3 * but their ſenſe are 24.1 80 the old copy, os ſo the author 
certainly wrote, though it ſounds very harſhly to our ears. 80 again, 
in his 112th Sonnet i ; 

In ſo profound abyſm I throw all care 
Of others? voices, that my adder's ſenfe W 
To eritick and to flatterer ſtopped are.” Matons. 
4 One; De Macbeth does not, previouſly to the murder, mention 


tie hour at which Lady Macbeth is to ſtrike upon the bell, which was 


to be the ſignal for his going into Duncan's chamber to execute his 
vicked purpoſe; but it ſeems that Lady Macbeth is nom thinking of the 
moment when ſhe rang the bell ; and that two o'clock was the hour when 
the deed was perpetrated. This 2 wich the ſcene chat immediately 
precedes the murder, but not wit that which follows | it, . 60 p. 765 
a. 2. M ALONE. 

5 Hell is murky 1. Lady Macbeth is aQing over, io a dream, 
the buſineſs of- the murder of Duncan, and encourag; ng ber huſband as 


When 


7295 


„% VCACBETE4:. 
who would have E. cee Rn n bad | fo much 


blood in him 9? | 

Doc. Do you mark that? | 

Lady M. The: thane of Fife + a wife; Where is the 
now ?— What, will theſe hands ne' er be clean No more 
o'that, my lord, no more o'that : you mar all with this 


ſtarting. | 
Doe. Go to, go to; you have known what you ſhould 


not. 
Gent. She has ſpoke what ſhe ſhould not, I am fore of 
that: Heaven knows what ſhe has known. 

Lady M. Here's the ſmell of the blood ſtill: all the 


perfumes of * wil not ſweeten this little hand: Oh! 
oh! oh! 

Dog. What a ſigh is there? The heart i is forel n 

Gent. 1 would not have ſuch a heart in e boſom, for 


the dignity of the whole bod 25 
Deg. Well, well, well, — 4 e ie 
Gent. Fray God, 1t be, fir. ee 
Det. This diſeaſe N ge my practice: Vet 1 have 
known thoſe which have walk'd· in their eps who! have Wo 
hohly in their beds. 
Lady M. Waſh your hands, put on wort een ; 
look not fo pale:—T'tell you yet gain, ng bo n be 


cannot come out of Fad grave. | Y 
Dos. er 10 ? e ib 00 M bn! * 


1 woke... She therefore, owl not . even biated the terfors cf 
hell to one whoſe conſcience ſhe law was too much ala med ali eady for 
her purpoſe. She certainly imagines* berſelf here talking to Mabeth, 
who (ſhe fuppoſes) has juſt ſaid, Hell is murky, (i. e. hell is a diſmal 
place to go to in conſequence of Fach a deed) and repeats his n 
contempt of his co-wardice. 

Hell is mur Ay Fu, my lered, wy in.foldiery, cod! Jafeaid,? This er- 
planation, I think, gives a ſpirit to the paſſage, whigh- has, hitbet tg aß 
peared languid, being perhaps mifapprehended: by thote. who placed. a Full 
point at the concluſion of it. STEE vans. ' 

Har ky is durk. 80 Helinfbed : „the battle laſledy ith the muy le 
_ parted them in/ſunder.” Mu Lows. 

— e winld have thought the old man to lade 6 
1 b] Statius, in a paſſage already quoted, ſpeaking of the, 
Cord by which an old man Was ſlain, calls it egen tem ſanguinis enjens 

ao Ovid, (Met. 1. 7.) deſeribing a wound inflicted. on 4 eee 

1 9 Þ has the fame circumſtance : | {4% 
— guttura cultro Lon 

Podit, etex * maculavit a e ferrum. Svaseane. a 


lap 


: —_ of the 


1 M. To Far to bed ; there” S Wi at the gate 7. 


Come, come, come, come, give me your hand; hat's 
done, cannot be undone : To bed, to bed, to bed. 
Tha Lady Macbeth. 


Doc. Will ſhe go now to bed! 2 
Gent. Directly. 
Dod. Foul whiſperings are abroad: Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
15 needs ſhe the divine, than the phyſician.— 
od, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, _ 
And flifl.keep eyes upon her: —80, good-night : 
"My mind ſhe has Bate 8, and W my _— 
I think, but dare not ſpeak. | © | 
Gent. Good * * er. a, DD [Exenrt. 


2 
7 
9, 


7 Tob 4 4 Lats e s 1 at 1 bez 1000 Mueberb in Aber : 
feep is talking of Duncan's mui der, aad 1Ecalty to het mund the eitcu. u- 
23 at the gate juſt after It. A. ö | 
* My mind ſbe has mated,] A Aſtoniſhed, confounded. Jon nen 
The exp eſſion a tak 9 liom chat . 7 
„ Vvoman, | 50 33 
"08 Worſe ben Meduſa DR all onr * . 


Or /ands Fur raſe, by R. Creene,. 805 
Not mad, but mated.” Comedy f Errors, ST6zvens. 


Dor author, au well as his contemporaries,” "ſees to have uſed the 


Ward as explained by Dr. Johaton, Mr. Pope ſuppoſes noted to mean 


tere comgueres or ſubdued ; but that clearly is not the fenle affixed to 1 
dy Shakſpeare; though the etymology, ſuppoling 'the'exprefſion to be 


taken from chrſs playing, might favour ſuch an interpretation. Cum 


ſa xl atis x s agitur regis de vita et ſanguiue, fic cum nulla eſt ela- 
dend via, natiom fabrerfugium, qui vieit, ma re, ſaquit; quaſh m-, 
1 N. 2 killed, à maler, IHiſpan. ] voeidere. 2 Ninseu'e Ul ct. 
in v. Mate, A 

Tbe original word was to amate, which Bultokar; in his Exgaf tr, 
80. 1616, e e er worde, to diſmay, to mate afraid :“ to that 
mate, 2s como d by our old writers, Ra h reference lo che ſs- 
Paying. Ma Lo. 

andern Ann bo 2 * MEET. 2 K % — 


$ 


1 1 b Rn 


"SCENE I. 


The 8 near Dunſinane.” ith 


Enter, with Drum and . Wen carustts, 5 
a N and — , I 


Ment. The Eoglih power is near, 1 on 2 Malcolm, | 
His uncle Siward 9, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them: for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the * * | 3 
Excite the mortified man . | 725 . 
Ang. Near Birnam w 3 
Shall we well meet them; that way « are re they coming. 
Cath, Who knows, if Donalbain be with his brother? 
Len. For certain, ſir, he i is not: I. have a file 
Of all the gentry; 4 there is Siward's ſon, 
And many unrough youths 2, that even now. 
Proteſt their firſt 15 manhood. I eats 
Ment. What does the tyrant? ; 
"Eun. Great Dunſinane he eng bones : 7 


9 His uncle Simard 2 « Duncan had two Go (ſays Holiothed) hs bis 
wife, who was the daughter of S ward, earl of Northumberland." 
- STEEVENS. 


© 1 Excite the mortified Hy He who hav ſubdued his paſſions, is dead 
to the world, hae abandoned it, and all the affairs of it: an Aſcetic. 


WarBURTON. 1 
80, in Greene's Never too late, 1616: 1 perceived i in the words of 
| the hermit the perfect idea of a mortified man.” AO; in _— La- 
bour's Left, Ac I. ſc. i: | 
My loving lord Dumain is 3 | | * 
« The groſſer manner of this world's deligbts TY | 8 
He throws upon the groſs world's baſer Hayes,” Deine, the 
| | STERVENS. ww 
2 — . youths, An odd AE 11 means ſmooth-faced, ** 
unbearded. STazEVENs. | f 


See The Tempeſt : | 25 8 
6 till new 5 chins 5 | 
« Be rough and razorable.” | 
9 Again, in King Jebn - 
| „ This #nhair'd ſaucineſs, * boyiſh troops, | 
©. The TG doth ſmile at,” Maron 4. 
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gome ſay, he's mad ; others, that leſſer hate bim, 

Do call it valiant fury: but, for certain, | 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 

we the belt of rule. 
. Now does he feel 
Hie Gere murders ſticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
"Thoſe he commands, move only in — | 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang looſe about him, like a giant's robe 
| Upon a dwarfiſh thief. 

Ment, Who then ſhall blame i 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil, and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does 22 n 
Itſelf, for being there? | 
| Cath, Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd : 
Meet we the medecin 4 of the ſickly weal ; 
And with him pour we, in our 8 8 Purge, | 
Tach dro „ Py ee 

Len, Or ſo much as it needs, . * 
To dew the ſovereign flower 5, and drown the nts. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 4: 3 marc hi . 


| Dunſnane. 4 Room in the „„ 


Fakes Maczurn, Detto mY” Attendants, 


Macb. Bring me no more reports s; let them fly all: 
Till Birnam wood remove to Dunkinane, 


3 When all that is within him hs confine : 


Iſelf. for being there ?] That is, 'when all the faculies of che 
mind are employed in ſelf- condemoation. - JomwgoN. 
| 4 — the medecin—] i. e. phyſician. Shakſpeare uſes this word in 
the feminine gender where Lafeu ſpeaks of Helen in Ail'r Fell that end. 
_ well, and Florizel, in the Winter“ s Tale, calls Camillo che medici 
of our houſe.” STxEvens 
5 To dew the ſovereign. flecoer, &c.] Phis uncommon * occurs in 
Los k 22 1600: 


ewing your princely hand with pity's: tears.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Facry Queen, b. iv. OR 8 


Ded with her drops of bounty hs * n 


6 Bring me no more reports; &c ] Tell me mot any more of deſertions : 
et all my ſubjeds PTR ne. Ia ſafe till, ths: Jon — 


I cannot 


ad. - See Junius's Etymobogieen. It is common in Staffordſhire te lays 


153. M AC B E T H. 


I cannot taint, with fear. What's the boy Malcohn ? 
Was he not born of womas? The ſpirits that kno cc 
All mortal conſequences, have pronounc'd me thus 
Fear not, Macbeth ; no man, that's born of wvoman, 
Shall cer have power r thee.— Then fly, falſe thants, - 
And mingle with the Englih epicures* 2 
The mind I ſway by, and the heart I bear, 
| Shall never ſagg with doubt 9, nor ſhake with fear. 


Enter a Servans. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon 1 1 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look? 
Ser. There is ten thouſand | 


[ 4 


8 — Engliſh epicures :] The reproach of epic u iſm, en which Mr. 
| Thecbald has beſtowed a note, is nothing more than a natural inveQive 
uttered by an inhabitant of a barren ccuntry, againſt thoſe who have 
wore opportunities'of luxury. Jon now. | 55 
Shakipeare took the thought irom Holinſhed, p. 180, of his Hiftory 
sf Scotland: For manie of the people abhorring the riotous manners 
and ſupei fluous gormandia ing brought in among them by the Englyſhe- 
men, were willing inough to reccive this Donald fer their king, truſt} 
ing (becauſe he bad beene brought up in the Iſles; w'th the old cuſtomes 
and manners of their antient nation, without taſt of Eagl:ſb lieren 
de lis ati,“ &c. The ſame hiſtorian in orms us, that in cho e ages the 
Seits eat but once a day, and eren then very ſharing y. lt appears 
eam Dr. Johnfon's Faurney te be M fer n Iſlands ef Settla d, that ibe 
native had neither Lait nor breguer, tilt ey wee tantht the arts of 
_ planting. the one, and making the other, by the foigirrs-of C:omwell; 
ent yet King James VI. in his ſeventlypu: liam: nt thbgzht it geceſſary to 
form an act againſt ſuperfluous ban.jueting '* STEervans. | 
9 Shall never ſagg. with daubt,] To 9410 is 10 fl. & ue, 40 Waver. 
So, in the 16th ſong of Drayton's Polyalbions  _ . 
This ſaid, the aged Street ſagg'd ſadly on alone.. 
Drayton is ſpeaking of a river. STEI VVV. 
To ſagg, or ſwag, is to ſiak down by ut own weight, or by an'dver- 


« a beam in a building gsi or bas ſagged?* Towurr, 1 1 
So, in Witt, Fits and Facies, 164: He torke exceptions o tte 
traveller's bag, which be wore ſagging down his belly before. 
| „ roy 8 % Maron. 

1 — ken!) At preſent this word is only u ed in Scotland. and ſignißes : 

2 baſe fellow. K. Stephen, in the old ſong, called his taylor, hon; A 

41 4 STLIVING fi 

2 Where got'ſt thou that gooſe lok 5] So, in Coridanure © 8 

. % Py 

<< That bear the ſhepe of men, how have ye run pr 


From flayes that apes would beat? Mayoxe. 


\ 


1 4 e E TH. 


wo Geeſe, villain? 
Ser. Soldiers, fir. ond 
Madb. Go, prick thy face, and over red thy "Sg 


Thou litly-liver'd boys. What ſoldiers, patch“? 

Death of. thy ſoul! thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
What ſoldiers, whey- face? | 
Ser. The Engliſh farce, ſo. pleaſe, you. 


Are counſe 


18 to fear 8. 


Mac. _ thy face hence ge — am lick at 


When I d Seren, I fay This 8 

Will cheer me ever, or diſſeat me now. 

L have liv'd long enough: my way of * 

Is fall'n 1 into the ſear 7, ho yellow leaf: 
| | # 


i 


. 


And 


1 — . liver'd 19. Chapman thus 83 2 e in che 20th 


Thad: 


— his e as nd 4 vent for his white livers bleed, 


« „ That c ſuch pitiful effect. 
Again, Falſtaff ſa 5 in the ſrcund part of K. Henry 17 left the 
liver white and pa 


» which i is che badge of AR Real os and 


cowardice.” 
- STxzeven *. 


4 — fatch FJ An appellation. of contempt, - alloding to the py'a, 


fatrb'd, or parti coloured coats _— worn: 15 the fools Selonging to 
aoble families, | 
5 —— thoſe linen cheeks 


Are countellors 1 


ſee them. ich 
o I have lis 
I. fall into the ſear, the 


conteſted pa:ge; l think, is this. 


courſe or re 
de gint to dera 


forts which ought to eco & old age, (to compeoſate for the ir. firmi- - 's 


fs of lif 


ST#tvans, 


thine 


Wo ] The money 4 is, they infeRt others who 


cowardice.” WaARABUSTON. 
long enough + m 


of he 


way of 6 
Fells ref &. ] The megning of this 


4 have lived long enough. in the 


I am arrived at that-period when the b:dy 
4 have reached the auturnn of my days. Thoſe com- 


ties naturally attending it,) 1 have Ko. title to expeRt ; but on the cor. 
trary, the 'curfes of ih ſe I have injured, and the dito adu lation of 
mottified dependants. wi have noed long 5 It is time for-me io 


tetie. 


A paſſage in one of our 3 „ Sonnets (aaotech by Mr Steevens ia 


_ i fubſequent note] may prove: 
bar time of year ia ne thoa may'ſt behold, | 
When yellow leaves or none 
Upon thoſe brughs, 
gare tuin'd choirs; 


+ tows might behed the an!nmn 
was fallen into the zutumm * 


beſt comment on the a er © 


or ow do hang 
Fic take againſt the cold, 
. es the ſweet birds ang.” | 
_ Are not theſe lines almoſt a paraphraſe on the conteſted-part of the 0 
ſage before us? He Who could Tay that 
in him, would not ſcruple to write, that 


of his days (ic e. into that decay which always accompanies autumn); 
zad how eaſy is the t. anſition ſrom this to ſ1ying chat the courſe or 


frogreſs of bis life had reached the avtumnal ſea n which is ali thats 
ts wean dy the words E * 3 « My way of liſe, 8 . 


The a 


> 


"af 


e MEAT CIS Tt 
And that which ſhould accompany old age, 


As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 5" 


The ufing © the ſear, the. yellow leaf," ſimply and abſolutely foe 


autumn, or rather autumnal decay, becauſe in autuma the leaves of trees 


- turn yellow, and begin to fall and decay, is certainly a licentious mode 


of expreſſion; but it is ſuch a licence as may be found in almoſt every 


page of our author's works. It would alſo have been mote natural for 
Macbeth to have ſaid, that, in the courſe or progreſs of life, be had ar- 
rived at his autamn, than to tay, that the courſe of his life itſelf had 


fallen into autumn or decay ; but this too is much in Shakſpeare's man- 
ner. With reſpec to the word fallen, which at firſt view ſeems a very 
ſingular exprefhon, I ſtrongly ſuſpect that he caught it from the language 
of converſation, in which we at this day oſten lay that this or that per- 
ſon is ** fallen in!o a decay; a phraſe that might have been current in 


his time allo. It is the very idea here conveyed, Macbeth is fallen into 


bis autumnal decline. | | WE tn 
In King Henry VIIl. the word way ſeems to ſignify, as in the preſent! _ 
paſſage, courſe or texour 5 © nagar: dls „„ 
The way of our profefiion is againſt it.? 4 
And in X. Richard II. ** the fall of leaf” is uſed; as in the paſſage be- 
fore us, ſimply and abſolutely for Sd deep . 
He who hath ſuffer'd this diſorder d ſpring, | | 
„ Hath now himſel met with the fall of leaf.” *' 
When a paſſage can be thus eafily explained, and the mode of expreſ- 
ficn is ſo much in our peet's general manner, ſurely any attempt at 
emendation is not only unneceſſary, but dangerous. However, as 32 
reading which was orig'nslly propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, and has been 
adopted in the modern editions, — my May of life,” has many ſa- 
vourers, | ſhall add a word or two on that ſubject. 3 
By his May of life having fallen into the yellow leaf, that is, into 
aut umn, we muſt underſtand-that Macbeth means either, that being in 
reality young, he is, in conſequence of his cares, arrived at a premature 


wid atze or that he means fimply to sfſert, that in the progreſs of life 
be has paſſed from May or youth to autumn or old age; in other words, 
that he is now an old man, or at leaſt near being one. | 


If che firft interpretation. be maintained, it is ſuſfi-ient to ſay, (I uſe 


the words of my friend Mr. Flood, whoſe ingenious c mment. on this 
_ "paſſage I publiſhed ſome years 'ago,) that“ Macbeth, when he ſpeaks 


this ſpeech, is wet youthful. He is contemporary to-Banquo who is ad- 
wanced in years, and who hath a ſon upon the scene able to ef ape the 


_ +purſvit of aſſaſſins and the vigilance. of Macbeth.“ I may likewiſe add 


that Macbeth having now fat for ſeventeen years on the throne of Scot- 
lend, cannot with ty probability be ſuppoſed to be like our author's 
Her ry V. ia the May*morn of his youth.” We muſt-therefore un- 


derſtand theſe words in the latter ſenſe ; namely, that he means only, 


that in the ordinary progreſs he has paſſed from the ſpring to the autumn 
of life, from youth to the cor fines of age What then is obtained by 
tl. is alteration ? for this is preciſely the meaning of the words as they 


land in tbe old cory. 


| There is till another very ſtrong objeQion to the p. opoſed emenda- 
tion. It is alleged that in this very play may is priuted iallead of go. 


„ ⁵ nn ßßßß LN ar 


I an not look to n bat, in . 1 _ 


Curſes, not loud, but de „ mouth-honour, $2.2 
Which the poor heart wou Id fain Ar and dae not. 


Seyton !— ne 
Enter S7 ron. 


Sey. What is your gracious pleaſure ? 2 
Mach, What news more? 
Sey. All is confirm'd, my lord, which was 1 I 
Mack. PH fight, till od 175 bones my fleſh be hack d. — 
0 me my armour. : 
Sey. Tis not needed yet. 
Macb. I'll put it on. 


| Send out more horſes, ſkirt the prey and 8 


Hang thoſe that talk of fear Give me mine armour.— 


How doe * * patient, doctor? 


Dod. Not ſo ſick, m 2 lord, | 
As ſhe is troubled with thick- -coming fancies, | 
That keep ich 9 NOW her nnd 


qo why may not the contrary error have happened. VEE 8 this 


plain reaſon ; becauſe May (the month) both i in manuſcript and print al- 
ways is exhibited with a ane letter, and it is exceedingly improbable 
that a compoſitor at the preſs ſhould uſe a {mall w inſtead of a capital NI. 

But, without going further into this ſubject, it is ſufficient for our pur- 
poſe, that the text, as it is exhibited in the ancient copy, affords an _ 


_ vious, eaſy ſenſe, without any emendation whatſoever. MaLone.. 


7 — the ſear,] Sear | is dry. Shakſpeare has the ſame _—_— in bis 8 


7 3d Sonnet: 
„% That time of r thou may'ſt in me 3 
VWben yellozg leavet,“ &c. 


And Milton — $ Ivy never ſear.” STxzEvans, 4 
Again, in our author's Lover's Complaint, where the epithet is fo 
uled, as clearly to aſcertain the meaning of © the loves the n 1 Ro 
in the paſſage before us: : | 
6 — ſpite of heaven's fel] ra 
Some beauty peep'd through lattice 75 244 age Mars k 
8 — frire the country round} o ſtirr, I believe, bigaifies to our, 8 


to ride haſtily. So, in B. and Fietcher: s-Bondaca : 


the light ſhadows, 
'4 that, in a thought, ſcor o'er the fields of corn, 
„ Halted on crutches to them.“ STERvENSs. 
9 Thot keep her—] The latter word, which was loatreviecely | omit - 
ted | in the old copy, was added by the editor ue the ſecond folio. 
RES 


8 


Hal. 


| Mach. Cure her of that: 


Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas ; *' 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorroẽ -/) 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, ** 
Cleanſe the ſtaff'd boſom of that perilous ſtuff ', 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 7 , 
Doc. Therein the patient e 7 
Muſt miniſter to himſelf, _ h 


e thou net miniſter in mind diſeo!'d J In The Sani Ne- 
gedy Iliabella thus complains : FRF n | 


So that you ſay, this herb will purge the eye, 2 
© And this the head; but none of - them will purge the heert ; 
No, there's no medicine leſt for my diſeaſe, Fi OBE. 
| & Nor. any. phyhi. k to recure the dead“ Marton, 
Asad with ſome ſweet oblivious anticvate.) Perhaps, as Dr. Farmer 
has obſerved, our poct here remembered Spenſer's deſcription of 
Nepenthe : _ :. | „„ 
e Nepenthe is a drinck of ſovereign grace, 
% Devized by the gods for to aſſwage 
« Harts grief, and bitter gall away to chace,— | 
% Inti ead thereof ſweet peace and quietage 1 
Alt doih\eſtallifh in the troubled mynd.“ | 
Z © _,, Farry Reese, B. IV. c. 3. ſt. 43. Manon, 
1 Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilour ſtuff,] The recurrence of 
the word fe in this p. ſage, is very unpleaſing to the ear; but there is 
no ground, | think, to luſpe& the text to be corrupt; for our author was 
extremely fond of ſuch repetitions. Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
Now for the hve of h, . [WE 
« The greiteſt grace lending grace.“ All Well that end: well, 
Wich what good ſpeed ks | 
& Our means will make us means” ' lbid, 
« Is only grie vous to me only dving.” X. Henry VIII. 
Upon His brow ſhame 1s Log oy to ſit- Romeo and Juliet. 
For by this knot thou ſhalt fo ſar-ly tie 8 
Thy now 1rd Huraice to the crown King Jobs. 
« Believe me, | dv not believe the, man.” IBI. 
| © Thoſeche commends, move only in rommand,—,” Macbeth. - 
The words Haft and ,, however mean they may found at preſent, 
Save, like many otter terme, been debaſed by time, and appear to have 
been formerly evnſide red as words proper to be n'ed in paſſages of the 
| greateſt dignity. . As ſuch Shakſpeare has employed them in Hale, 
Fomes and Juliet, the Winter's Tale. Julius Czfar, &. Again, in 
The Tempaſt, in a paſſage where ibe author certainly aimed at digoity : 
And, like this unſubſtantial pageant, faded, 5 
Leave not a rack behind. — We are luch f 
: „As dreams are made ff. 925 DON EE e 
fn a acte on a paſſage in Othello, Dr. Jobs on obſer ves, that * Auf in 
the Teutonick languages is a word of great ferce. The elements (he 
adds) are called in Dutch hoefd floffen, or bead: firffi.” MaLons. 
15 | Mach. 


” 


| Doc. Ay 
Makes us 2 


Profit ine en dne wad bares Ident. 
5 f WAY n: 
) F844 3 £62 Wo ihr 
623 enn n nag oak Iv hin aint :\ 
BNA. Wee ont 
r 7 „ M e e Nin 267 5 


>— Enter avith Heal" dal bl Mika, als relay 
an, 


That chambers will be ſafe. . 


„ 0 0 ee / 


m K d E PD 7 * * 
| Mack. "Throw-ghyſick to the degs, Hl nons of i ages. 


Come, put mine wreabur-on4/ pive me tay ſtaff :- Mt 


Seyton, ſend out. Doctor, the thanes fly from 5. — 


Come, fir, diſpatch :—If thou could'ſt, darko, l. TI) 


The water of my ad, fad her mfeaſ em _ 
And purge it to a ſound-and priſtine dean, 1 ni HE equi 
I would applaiid thee to the very eche, . as yutl 


That ſhould applaud again.— Part off, 1 n 
What rhubarb, ſenna i, or what purgatise drugß, 
Would ſcour: theſe” ' Engliſh tence . Heateſt thou of mes: 


guod lord ;- 8 3 n 


Mach. Bring it after me.— 
I will not be afraid of death * =. Ho 


Till Birnam foreſt come to nic Diel RUONTIEHC 
Dod. Were | from Dunſinane away and cle, IAldl. 


— 


, ; 7 . . 1 R * * 
; F 5 —— % * i 4 1 34 TA SANS NY as 
* * . 
| e near Duakazas 1 nein alen, ol, 


his Son, Macvbrr, Mexrzrn, CarnN ESG, 
Axdus, Lsxoxz Ronen, und NO marching. | 


Mal Couſins, l dend che 4. are teat at „ 


Ment. We doubt it nothing. 

Siw. What wood is this before us ? 

Ment. The wood of Birnam. _ TY GETS 
A Let very ſoldier hew him down 2 ; bough, "NY 


1. walter 0 jor of 7 * 75 5 4 woter was ys phraſe 5 in nf for | 


ßading out ito! by the inſpection of ur ne. 80, 3 in Ehieſl. Libiding 2 
2 novel by John Hihde, 1606 : ** Lucilla perceiviog without EO 


Water, where ſhe was pained,” &c, ST: EVENs. 
3 — /enna,] The old copy readsm=cyme. STEEVENT, 
by _ Rowe,” Ml Il. 


Cottected 
And 


Po 


15s | M A C. B E ＋ H. 
And bear't before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow N 
The numbers of our hoſt, and make diſcovery = 1 


Err in of- .. . 
| Sold. * W ade Mor foal of co 
Six. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant + 
Keeps ſtill in Dunſinane, and will endure 
Our ſetting down before't. 7 S014 07 55: | 
For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and lefs have given him the revolt 5; © 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. 
Macd. Let our juſt cenſures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Induſtrious ſoldierſhip. ' — 


. 4 but the confident {yreni—] He was confident of ſucceſs 3 ſo confident 


that he would not fly, but endure their etting down before his caſtle. 


Ss For where there. is advantage to be given, ORs 

Both more and leſs have given him the revelt;] The impropriety of 

the expreflion, advantage to be" given, inſtead of advantage given, and 

the wp IE repetition of the word gives in the next line, incline me 
| — where there is a vantage to be gone, 

Advantage or "vantage, in the time of Shakipeare, fignife: 


op per tuni 
. En qpandipcoy 


wwhen there is an opportunity to be gone, they all deſert bim. 
Mere and leſi is the ſame with greater and leſs. So, in the interpo- 
lated Mandeville, à book of that age, there is a chapter of Indio the 
More and the Lei. Jon wen. e OI ts | RE 
1 would read, if any alteration were neceſſary: | 
For where there is advantage to be got. 


But the words as they ſtand in the teit, will bear Dr. Johnſon's expls- 


nation, which is moſt, certainly right. Por wherever an opportunity 
of flight is given them.“ &c. | | 2 . 
More and leſs, for greater and leſi, is likewiſe found in Drayton's 
P:lyolbion, ſong the 12th: | ME We = 
4 00 Britain's foreſts al} from th* % unto the more.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. u c. 8; © *' 
„- aj} other weapons lefſe or more, 17 
Which warlike uſes bad devis'd of yore.” STU. 
I ſuſpe& that given was caught by the printer's eye glancing on the 
ſubſequent line, and ſtrongly incline to Dr, Johnſon's emendation, gen-. 
„ | WES 3 Mato. 
„ Let our juft cenſures, & c.] The arbitrary change made in the ſe- 
_ cond folio, (which ſome criticks have repreſented as an improved edition,) 
is here worthy of notice ; TT es i Eo i . Lo 
| « Let our beft cenſures TOP TY Sane A. "og 
6 Befere the true event, and put we on,” &c. MaLovt. 
: | $140» 


"i 


A e Er u. 139 


Sia. The time approaches 175 4 . 
That will with due deciſion make 8 eee eee 
What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe 7. e 


Thoughts ſpeculative their unſure, hopes relate; wn : : 
But — iſſue ſtrokes muſt arbitrate * '4 890 Ts 
Towards — e Ns var. 


8 X 31 


* * N E v. 
| Dunfnane. 5 iu, the ca. 


* 


iN = 
” 


Enter, with drums and * Macaerm, serer, | 
_ and * 


8 


| Mach. Hs out our FORE on the 3 ions 7 
Ihe ery is ſtill, They come . Our caſtle's/ ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn : here let them lie, 

Till famine, and the ague, eat them up: eee 
Were they not fore d with thoſe that ſhould be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them W cahae: home. "What i is that-noiſe ? 

Ac within, a women, 
Sey. It is the of women, my good lord. 
Mach. I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears : 
The time has been, my ſenſes would have cool a 
To hear a night. -thrick 9; and my fell of hair 1 


7 What we ſball fay ve have, and who! « we owe. When we are 
governed by legal kings, we ſhall know the limits of their claim, i. e. 
mall know what we have of our own, and what they have a right to 


J | lake hom us. STEEVENS.. b 
. 8 — arbitrate :] i. e. determine, Jonneon. e | 
| So, in the 18th Odyſſey tranſlated by Chapman: 
ſtra ght 8 
Cana arbitrate war of deadlieſt weight. . —— 
9 — my. ſenſes would have cool'd- 

T. hear a night fbriek ;] The bhed is . faid to be billed 3 
by *. do not tecollect any other inſtance in which this phraſe is applied 
50d ſenſes,,. Perhaps our author wrote — coil'd. My ſenſes would 
5 * ſhrunk ; died within. me. So, in the "one ſcene of Ss 
* preſent ad : 2 


«-_ Who then ſhall blame b 
« His Mean, ſenſes to recoil and ſtart 25 Mar Lows. 


. fell of Fair] My hairy part, my 2 Fell is Ain. 
Denen, 


A dealer in hides is s fill called 2 Floater. ee | 
| | Would 


1 4 
Bs», \ 
La 
+ * 
3 
6 > 


The = to 


Dr. Farmer obſerved to me, occurs in Barclay 


written. 


ſpeare and other Engiifh writers. 


1 A C E ore 1. 


Would at a * treatiſe rouſe, and ffir 901 T 
As life were in t: Thave Tipp'd full with deres, 


There — have been a time for ſuch a word 32. 
To-morrow, and to- morrow, and to-morrow 4, 
Creeps in-this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time 5; 
And all our 6 have lighted. fools. 
185 . e _ brief . ! - 
i ife's 


21 "RA ſupp'd full with ee 1 Statius has a frnilar though in 
the ſecond book of his Thebais : 
E aitoHit theinbre, toroque 
« Erigitur, pin: ird, vanumque eres 
* Excutiens,” 1 2 | 
The conclufion of this — 2, may remind the reader of renn Macbeth 
behaviour in her ſleep. ST xEV ECT es 
3 She oui have dy'd birrafter, 
There uni Snot been & time fir farh « as Her deu 


ſhould have been deferred to ſome more peaceful hour. There would. 


hays. been 2 more convenient time for ſuch intelligence.—Such is rhe 
con iti-m 0 
than t- ay, but th-wiorrow ard to-morrow ſt eals 'woer * enſey 

unregarded, and weill lager is the ſame expefiation to the moment ap- 
pointed for our end. All theſe days, which bave thus paſſed awvay, 


have ſent multitudes of fools te the grave, who were engreſſed by the ſame 


dream of future felicity, and, when life was paring rom . were, 


like me, reekening on 10-morrew., 


We ſay, we lend word when we give intelligence. Jen neon, - 


4 To-miorrow' and to-inorrew, and to: morr h 
J Fools, 1570 

% Cras, crat, cras, to morrow we ſhall a 45 *  STgEvVENS. 

5 To the laft Syllable of recorded time:] Recorded time ſeems to ſig- 


nify the time fixed in the decrees of Heaven for the period of be, The .. 


record of futurity is indeed no accurate exp eſfion, but as we only kfiow 


tranſaftivos paſt or preſent, the language of men affords no term for the 


volumes of preſcience in which N events wa de e to be 
oss e dn. x 

So, in Ae Well that 4 1 

« To the a ſyllable of your Vocthibe f. „ 85 

- Recorded is probably here uſed 1 recurdiut or e par- 
ticiple for the. other, of which there are many inſtances both in Shak- 
Virgil uſes penetrabile frigus for pet 
netrans frigns, and fr nc *zrabile telum for telum penetrant. . 

6 The way ts duſty death} The dufl of death is an expreflion u « jog 
the 22d Pſalm. Duſty death alludes to the expreffion of duſt to du 
3 byrial fervice, Ind to the ſentence pronounced agaioſt Adam: 

Hai thou art, and to du/t thou — return. STEELVENS, 55 


1 1 4 Py 1 + + [4 4 , wt ; k > 
N A 
- 

"= = Þ 25 * 4 . 
. . g a * 1 66.4 was 
A u 1 6 p * . 

%* d hereafter: 4 had: * | EIT y# % bd 

3 » 


 baman Ee, that we always think to- morrow will be _ 5. 


is . repetition, 2 


J.. ( I. = 


1 


| Veiueg : 0 1 {pull in my reſolution, 


MHA c B ET 


Life? 8 but a walking ſhadow /; 4 Vor hre, | 715 n T . 
That ſtruts and ſuets his hdur upon — 2 n il exit rf 


And then is heard nd more: it is ale | es \ 64 mov of 
Told by am ide, 10 of” er e eee 5180707 e 
 Signilying Ec — 21 A Aae aides WH 


. . . FEY 
" 44 g a * 

2 v.14 "#7 * Aer #5 © +£fF © 1, 54 i 

# 2 lei S 4 i 411 


Enter a DB Gre eB Ha Rs Tha 
- 

I tis od i +» . o e — *F . 

* 1 ws } 

. RE 1 * 2 - 


+ #5 


Thou com ON to a Ks tongue; 3 thy | nk eng _ 
Mc/. Gracious my lord, 
I ſhould report that which I fay 1 ſaw, 
But know not how to doꝰt. 
Mach, Well, fay, ſir. 
Meſ. As I did-ſfand my watch upon 46 Bill, 
I look'd towards Birnam, and 8 methought, 


The wood b to move. 
= [ friting bin. 


Mach. Liar, and ſlave! 
Meſ. Let me endure your wrath, if't be dot ſo} 


Within this three mile may you tee it comings 
1 ſay, a moving grove. EY 
ach, If. . ſpeak ſt falſe, * 3 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alice, 5 
Til famine cling thee? ;: if thy ck be fon; IR 
care not if thou doſt for me as much. F 
T puny in | reſolution 5 e | 1 No LOO e e 3 


- *; * 


os 


4-3 


Dr. (bots uſtly obſerves wha Pi bs, 4 1 FATE 
[Dr Joh jth fo the d of. ay, in rep git) 2 4 
Some hangman muſt put on. my” fhroyd, and lay __ 2 
118 here yo prieft io vele i dg. | M ben . ; . 

7 Tl famine cling thee ;) Clung, in the northern —_— Ggnibes 


iny thing that is ſhri or hrunk famine, the inieſtines gr, 
e oY i res ſtock. ena Soy P eee N 8 6 0 De- 
abt, 1 | 
| My wither'd corps with deadly cold is clung 
n An Hexwped's Flew ſant Page and Dr anms, 1637: . 2 
+ His:entiajls with long E 1995 hg 
Ir. Whalley, however, ., obſerves, chat till ain; bug . 
ce up, or exhault all thy. 1. * 


means, till it dr 
wood of which F ſap is entirely dried or ſpent, Srazyz na, 

5 I pull is glu Dr. Jobglon,. Ithioks wühent nee, would 
read—l pall in reſoluie n. i laogy'ſh. in y conſtunvy, my. 
begins to forſak e me. * M. Lonz; n 

There is 2 no geed of change; for Shakſpeare, who > made. Tria- 
allo, in. the Tempeſty, lay, „ I, will et heft may. epinian, “ wien bare 


- | | He 


: 
| 
E 
7 
| 
I 
« 
| 
| 
ö 
| 
[1 
| 
{ 


16 M A C B E T R. 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend,  _- 
That lies like truth: Fear not, ll Birngm wood 
| Do come to Dunſinane ;—and now a wood robert 162. 
Comes toward Dunſinane. Arm, arm, and out— od 


- & 


If this, which he avouches, does appear, 


There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying hore. 


— 


I gin to be a-weary of the ſun, | 
And wiſh the eſtatè o'the world were now W * 


Ring the alarum bell: — Blow, wind! come, wrack | 


Art leaſt we'll die with harneſs on our back * Reden 


den- | 


The Jane. A Plan before the ca. 


. wes * and colours, Mat. COLM,. old PICK xD, 


Macborr, * and tbeir Army. with __ ” . 


Mal. Now near PETR your leary ſereens throw down, 
And ſhew like thoſe you are :—You, worthy uncle, 


Shall, with 45 couſin, your right: noble ſon, 
| t 


Lead our firſt battle: worthy Macduff, and we, 
Shall take upon us what elſe remains to do, 


According to our order, 


Siw. Fare you well. _ 
Do we but find the tyrant's power ae: 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fght. | 


Macd. Make all our "trumpets ſpeak 3 give. them * 


breath, 


Thoſe clamorous nas of blood and death. 


"LEO Mlarums —— 


He had permitted i courage (like a fiery horſe) to carry him to the 
brink of a precipice, but, = his danger, reſolves to thork that con- 
2 | 


Tum vero iofelix fatis exterrita 


fidence to which he had gives the rein — — STERVENTS. 
91 gis te de d-weary of the ſun, & 
| do p | 
1 


Mortes erat, tedet cli convexa theri, Taz0naD. ; 
1 Mt leaf we'll die with harneſs on our back.) i. e. with armour. 80, 
in the continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, 1643: well per. 
ceyving that the intendoure of ſuch a purpoſe would rather have had 
their — on their backs, than to have bound them up in 3 
| A LON 


SCENE 


—— 


5 ! h - 


S 


MU AECEBOE TH 163 
OS by; A n 9 4 ——— .. ; wa 
= 1 2 a 5 C * 
— , . 1 " 
PA my 1 » * - - 


l. enn vn. _ Ix "2 
The fam ue of th Plat, 51 = 


Fur Maczzru. 


| Mach. They have t d me to a lake; I cannot fly, : 
5 Bur, bear-like, I muſt fight the courſe :. —What' s he, 
That was not born of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fears or none, | 


Enter young S1w4 RD. 


7 Sies What is th 3 | 

| Mach. Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. | 

Yo. Six. No; though thou call ſt e a hotter name 

Than any is in hell. 

Mach, name Macbeth. 

7. Siw, The devil himſelf could not progounce 0 mY 
More hateful to mine ear. 

Mach. No, nor more fearful. 

To. Siww. Thou lieſt, — quay with my fword 
Ill prove the lie thou ſpeak'ſt, 


| T hey fight ; and young Wo Lain. 
Mach. Thou waſt os of fats — 


| But ſwords I ſmile at, go e laugh to ſcorn, 2 
| Bi; i by man that s of a woman bonn. [Exit 
. Alarum:. Enter Macvurr. 
he MHacd. That way the 21 i is Tyrant, FE 5s face ; 5 
n- If thou be'ſt ſlain, and with no ſtroke of mine, % 

My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me fün. 
cannot ſtrike at wretched e wow arms 
0 

. 27 bt the courſe.] A phraſe taken from AER So 
11 in The . by peta * 6 385 Alſo you hall ſee 0 o tea-dog 
1 courſes at the great bear.“ SV.. | 


"os 


a erco 

Are hir; d to bear their ſtaves; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter d edge, 

I ſheath again undeeded3. There thou ſhould'ſt be; 


By this great clatter, one of greateſt note 
Seems bruited (: Let me find ons: ger | ! and 


More I beg not. 5 414 wav Ne. a. 


Enter Ma ECOLM and. old $104 RD. 


Si. This way, my lord ;—the caſtle's gently render d. 
The tyrant's people on both fides do fight; 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 

The day almoſt itſelf profeſſes * 77 

And little 1s to do. 8 
Mal. We have met with foes 

That ſtrike beſide us“ Why 4A. 


* 


Siu. Enter, * the caſtle, | 1 Alarum, 


ESE Re ee lier. Kee: 


Mach, Why ſhould I pig the Romas fool, and di ie 
On mine own Tword ? whiles I e the een | 
Do better __ chem. 5 5 


eee - Renter ee. | 


 Macd, Tara, hell. hound, turn, N 5 
— Of all men 4 1 . avoided bes: & 1 


* 


L either then, Macheth | 
\_ Or olfe my ſer; 2271 I had fuſpeaed an inermedin line had 
beea loſt ; perhaps of this import: 
either thou, Macbeth, 
| Advice, and bravely mret an injur*d foe, 
Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I ſheath again undeeded. | 
But my conjecture is, I believe, unfounded. 
In Cymbeline, we have a ſimilar phraeology : 
THR Let's ſee t; I will purſue her 
Feen to Auguſtus' throne ; Or: this, or perich „ | MaLlows. 


4 e bruited:} From braic, Fr, To bruit is to report with cla- 


our; to noiſe. So, in Acelaſtus, a comedy, 1540 : Lais was one 
of the moſt. braited common women that clerkes write of. * * S7azy. 


| But 


ex 


u enn | — off 
But get thee back, mn 4 en 


With blood of thine 


Macd. I have no — 

My voice is in my ſwond; og biooder e 
Than terms can give et! bee ce. 

Macb. Thou loſeſt labour: | 
As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air? : 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed : 1.585 
Let fall thy Blade on nete creſts; s 
I bear a charmed life's, which muſt not yield: 

To one of woman born: © KNA gn 
_ Macd. Deſpair thy . ; | 
And ler the angel, whom thou gill haſt Seid, 
Tell thee, Mas was from his mother's womb | 
Untimely-ripp'd. 

Mach. Accurſed be that rongue that tells me . 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man! 
And be theſe juggling fends no e, 3 
That N with us in cee 1 EDS 

5 — the intrenchant air—} i. e. air which cannot be cut.  Jonnoon, 

As eaſy niay;ft. than the-inrenchant air ET 


| With thy, keen vod Impreſs, ar ale mebleed: I 
So, Miſton. Pa-adife Loft, b. vi: 

„Nor in their liquid texture best ee 

„ Receive, no more than. can deer 
So, in Hamlet: | | 8 

« Por it is as the air ere Sun nne. 1 

6 bear a charmed life,] Tn the days of chivilcy, the FUDETES 

arms being ceremoniouſly bleſſed, e ch took an oth that he uſed no 
charmed weapons. Macbeth, Addo bing 40! the law of arms, or perhaps 


only in alluſion to this cuſtorn, tells AMacduff of che br he bud io 


the prediction of the ſpirit. 

To this likewiſe Poſthumus a ludes in Cymbeline, 4 V: ; 
lin my own woe charm'd, * 
„% Could not find death” Ur rox. ; 

Sv, in the Dumb.Knight, 1633, by L. Machin +. - 

>." Here you ſhalt ſwear by hope, by heaven, by Jove, 

* And by the right you chal enge in true fame, 
That here you ſtand, not arm'd with any guile, 
Oft philtecs, there, of night- ſpells, characters, 
Or other black infernal vantages,' c. 


* in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. 1. e 4: 


he bears a charmed thield, - 
xd eke enchaunted arms that none can pierce.” Sry. 


7 — paler 4vith us in a double ſenſe 1. That ſbufle with A 


6c 


expreflions. Jo HNA. 
So, in Marias and Sylla, 1894: 
No fortune, an and palter, Ties pleaſe." pas STEEvVERs, 


That 


6. MAC E T RN. 


That keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. Il not fight with thee. 
 Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the ſhew and gaze o'the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole *; and under- writ, 
Here 28 2 the tyrant. 
45 | not yield, . 
To kif 5 the ground before young Malcolm's ber, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunſinane, 
And thou oppos'd, being of no woman born, 
Vet I will try the laſt : Before my body 
I throw my warlike ſhield : lay on, Macduff; - 
Andi damn'd be him that firſt cries, Hold, enough 9. 
e fahiing 


Retreat. F. Jouriſh. Ons with Pe and Cle: Mar- 
coun, Old Siwaxn, Rosse, LENOx, Anus, Carn- X 
NE85, — TO and * | 


Mal. I ck * friends we miſe; were gase . 
4 Some mult go off: and yet, by theſe I we, 
a day as this is cheaply bought. a 
fo gre Macduff is miſſing, and your noble ſon. 
| Rofſe. Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt: 
He only liv'd bur till he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his prowels conſirm'd 
Ia the unſhrinking ſtation where he 
Bur like a man he dy'd 

Sic. Then he is dead? 

Raſſe. Ay, and * off che field: your cauſe of i 
= ſorrow | 
Muſt not be meaſur'd by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 1 . 
$izv. Had he his hurts before? 1 | 
2 Naſſe. Ay. on the front. 1 Oh ä ; | | bg 


8 w * have FEE ar our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole z] That is, on cloth ſuſpended on 2 1 
5 MALONB. 
9 — Bold, exongh.) See Mr. Tollet's note on the words, To ci), 
held bold I p. 39, u. 9. STEEVENS. 
„ To cry, bold, is the word of yielding,” ſays Carew? Sr of 


Cornwall, P- 747 i. e. when one of the combatants cries ſo. he” 


MM 12 AM. 167 
Ji. Why then, God's ſoldier be he! 
Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death: 
And ſo his knell is knoll' d. | 
Mal. He's worth more ſorrow, 
And that I'll fpend for him. 
Si. He's worth no more: | 
They ſay, he parted well, and paid his ſcore-: oiogn P 
And ſo, God be with him Here comes newer comfort. 


* n 


4 


Re-enter Macpurr, with Macbeth's head on a pole. 


Macd, fia king! for fo thow art: Behold, where 
_ ſtands 612 | 5 

The uſurper's curſed head: the time is free: 

] ſee thee compaſs'd with thy kingdom's pearl 3, 


1 Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
1 would not b them 8 death : 72 ; 
And ſo his knell is Rnolled.) This incident is thus related from 
Henry of Huntingdon by Camden in his Remains, from which our au- 
thor probably copied it. | | 7 
When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland, underſtood that 
his ſon, whom he had ſent in ſervice againſt the Scotchmen, was lain, 
he demanded whether his wounds were in the fore part or hinder part of 
his body, When it was anſwered, in the fore part, he replied, I am 
right glad; ne ther w ſh IL any other death to me or mine.” Jon uso. 
Our author might have found the ſame incident recorded by Holin- 
ſhed in his Chronicle. Ma ton. 8 | 2 
2 — % a pole.) Theſe words I have added to the ſtage · direction, 
from the Chlonicle: Then cutting his head from his ſhoulders, he ſet 
it upon a pole, and brought it unto Malcolm.” This explains the word 
flands in Macduff's ſpeech. Many of the fiage-direQions appear to have 
been inſerted by the players; and they are often very injudicious., la 
this lcene, (as Mr. Stcevens has obſerved,) according to their direction, 
Macbeth is flain on the ſtage, and M. cduff immediately afterwards en- 
ters with Macbeth's head. Ma LU sg. 5 
3' — thy kingdom's pearl,] Thy kingdom's pearl means thy kingdom's 
wealth, or rather ornament." So, J. Sylveſter, England's Parnaſſus, 1600 : 
„% Honour of cities, pearle of kingdoms all.“. 
Again, in Sir Philip Sidney's Ourasia, by N. Breton, 16606: 
6 — an earl, 
« And worthily then termed Albion's pearl.“ . 
John Florio, in a Sonnet prefixed to his Italian Dictionary, 1898, calle 
Lord Southampton ** bright pearle of peers. Matovs, 
7 3 in Bea Jonſon's Entertainment of the Queen and Prince at 
orpe : yeh Es | T 
10 Queen, Prince, Duke, and Earle, 64.446 1:4 
„ Counteſles, ye courtly pearls,” &. STEEVENSs. 


That 
= 


268 „nenn o 


Thar ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds; 
Whoſe voices 7 deſire aloud with ane 
Hail, king of Scotland 


All Hail, king of Scotland! 8 been 


Mal. We ſhall not { pend a 8 time, 9 
Before we reckon 3 your ſeveral loves, | 
And make us even with you. My thanes and kinſmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 
In. ſuch an honour nam d . What's more to do, 

Which would be planted newly with the time, — 

As calling home our exil'd friends abroad, 

That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny 3 

Producing forth the cruel miniſters * 53 

Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen; 

Who, as tis thought, by ſelf and violent hands 
Took off her life; This, and what needful elſe 

That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 

We will perform in meaſure, time, and place : 

So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 1 8 5 

Whom we invite to ſee us crown d at Scone z. | 

| 10 louri 2h. Eau. 


ſ 


4 8 6515 that euer Scotland: in 65"ft 
In ſuch an honour nam'd.] * — e after his coro- 
nation called a parlement at Forfair, in the: which he rewarded them 
with 'lands and e, that had aſſi ed him — Macbeth. — Manie 
of them that were before thancs, were at this time made ea les, as 
Fife, Menteth, Atholl, Levenox, Murrey, Cathneſs, Rode and Angus.” 
Holinſhed's Hiftory e of Scotland, p. 176+ MALOxR. 

5 This play is deſervedly celebrated for the propriety: of its- tions, 
and ſolemnity, grandeur, and variety of its action, but it has no nice di- 
c:iminations ot character; the events are too great to admit the influ- 
ence of particular difpoſitions, and the courſe of the en neceſſarily 
determines the conduct of the agents. : 
The danger of ambition is well deſc:ibed ; and 1 know! not whether it 

may not be ſaid ia defence of ſome parts which .no ans em. improbable, 


that, in Shakſpeare's time, it was N to warn creduliiy aga uſt van 


and illuſive predictions. 
The p ſſions are directed to their true end: os Macbeth is, merely | 
| detelted ; and though the courage of Macbeth preſerves ſome elteem, 
yet every reader rejoices at his fall, Jouwson. 
It may be worth while to remark, that Milton, who left behind him a 
liſt of no leſs than Cl. dramatick tubjecte, had fixed on the ſtory of this 
play among the reſt. His intention was to have begun with the arrival 
of Milcolm at Macduff*s caſtle.  * "The matter of Duncan (lays be) 
may be expreſſed by the zppearing of his ghoſt. It ſhould ſeem ſrom 
this laſt memorandum, that Milton diſliked the licence that hi- prede- 
ceſſor had taken in comprehending à hiſtory of ſuch length w«itþ n the 
thor t compaſs of a Pax, and would have new-written the whole on ” 
1 bs 


\- MHA 7C 1B ET 1 : 169 


plan of the ancient drama. He could not ſurely have indulged ſo vain a 
hope, as that of excelling Shakſpeare in the Tragedy of Macbeth. 
* 70/60 To b 1 ot6 23) STEEVENS. 
Macbeth was certainly one of Shakſpeare's lateſt produQtions, and it, 
might poſſibly have been- ſuggeſted to him by a little performance on the 
ſame ſubje& at Oxford, before king James, 1605s. | I will tranſcribe my 
notice of it from Wake's Rex Platonicus : * Fabulz anſam dedit antiqua 
de regis proſapia-hiſtoriola apud Scoto-Britannos celebrata, quæ narrat 
tres olim Sibyllas occurrifſe duobus Scotiz proceribus, Macbetho & 
Banchoni, & illum prædixiiſe regem futurum, ſed regem nullum geni- 
turum; hunc regem non futurum, ſed reges genit urum multos. Vati- 
cinii veritatem rerum eventus comprobavit. Banchonis enim s ſtirpe 
potentiſſimus Jacobus oriundus.“ p. 29. . 15 * 
Since I made the obſervation here quoted, I have been repeatedly 
| told, that I wnwillngly make Shakſpeare learned at leaſt in Latin, as 
this muſt have been the language of the performance before king James. 
Ore might perhaps have plauſibly ſaid, that, he probably picked up the 
ltory at ſecond-hand; but mere accident has thrown an old pamphlet in 
my way, intitled The Oxford Triumph, by one Anthony Nixon, 1605, 
which expliins the whole matter: This performance, ſays Anthony, 
was firſt in Latine to the king, then in Engliſh to the queene and young 
prince ;”” and, as he goes on to tel us, the conceipt thereof the k ng 
did very much applaude.” It is likely that the friendly letter, which 
we ate intarmed king James once wrote to Shakipeare, was on this oc» 


2 caſion. PARMER, 8805 ES ; : 
Dr. Johnſon uſed often to mention an acquaintance of his, who was 
for ever boaſting what great things he would do, cou'd he but meet with 
Aſcham's Toxophilus, at a time when Aſcham?s pieces had not been col- 
oy IeRed, and were very.rarely to be found. At length Toxophilus was 
m procured, but nothing was done. The Interlude performed at Oxtcrd 
ie in 1605, by the ſtudents of Saint John's college, was for a while ſo tar 
as my Tox:phrius. as to excite my Curiolity very Itrong.y on the ſubject, 
bo Whether Sh.ik peare in the compoſition of this noble tragedy was at all 
N indebted to any preceding performance, through the medium of tranfla- 
ne, lion, or in any other way, appeared to me well worth aſcertaining. 
1 The Britiſh Muſeum was examined in vain, Mr. Watton very oblig- 
lu- ingly made a ſtrict ſearch at St. John's college, but no traces of this 
Aly literary perio03 mance could there be 'ound, At length-chance threw into 
& my hands the very verſes that were ſpok en in 160g by three young gen- 
x it tlemen of that college; and, being thus at laſt obtained, that no man”? 
Je, to ue the words of Dr. Johnſon) ** may ever want them more,” Iwill 
ain here tranſcribe them. - 1 
There is ſome difficulty in reconciling the different accounts of this 
rely entertainment. The author ot Rex Platonicus ſays, ** Tres adoleſcentes 
em, coneinno Sibyllarum habitu induti è collegio [ Divi Johannis] prodeuntes, 
1 « carmina !epida alternatim canentes, regi ie tres eſſe Sibyllas profiten- 
m a tur, quæ Banchoni olim ſobolis imperia prædixeraut, &c. Deinde 
this lribus principibus ſuaves felicitatum triplicitates triplicatis carminum 
piyal wibus ſuccinentes, <Principes ing enioſa fictiuncula delectatos dimiitunt. 
be) But in a manuſeript account of the king's viſit to Ox ford in 160g, in 
ſrom lie Muſeurn, (Mſs. Baker, 7044.) this inter lude is thus deſeribed: 
ede · bis being done, he [the king] rode on uatiil he ca ne uato St. John's 
1 the Ol'sge, where coming. againſt the gate, three young youlhs, in habit and 
ng the Utire like . Nymphes, contronted him, repreienti g England, Scutlang, 
plan ind Ireland ; and talking dialogue-wiſe each tg other of their ſtate, ot 
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laſt concluded, yielding up themſelves to his gracipus government.“ 
With this A. Nixon's Sent in The: Oxford Triumph, quartu, 160g, 
in.fome meaſure agrees, though it differs in a very material point; for, 
if his relation is io be ' credited, theſe: young men did: dot alternately. re- 
cite verſes, but pronounced three diſtinct uratians: This finiſhed, his 
Majellie pailed along tilb hee came before Saint John's college, when 
thice little hoyes, coming toorth of a caſtle made all of ivie, dreſt like 
three »ymphes, (the conceipt whereof the king did very much applaude,) 


delivered three enatians, firſt in F. atine to the: king, then in Engliſh to 


the queene and young prince; which being: ended his majeſlie proceeded 
towards the eaſt gate of the citie, where: the:towneſmen againe delivered 
unto him another ſpeech in Engliſh.” | 1 = 

Fiom theſe diſcordant accounts one might be led to ſuppoſe, that there 
were fix actors on this: occaſion, three of whom perſonated the Sybille, 
or rather the Weird ſiſters, and addreſſed the royal viſitors in Latin, and 
that the other three repreſented England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
{poke only in Ergliſh. I believe however that there were but three 
young, men employed; and after reciting the following Latin lines, 
({ which prove that the weird fifters and the repreſentatives of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland were the fame perſons,) they might perhaps have 
pr c,ounced fome Engliſh verles of a: fimilar iinport, for tie entertain» 
went ot the queen and the princes. | 

To the Latin play of FHeriumnus, written by Dr. Mathew Gwynne, 
v Lich was acted before the king by !ome- of the ſtudents of St. John's 
college on a ſublequent day, we are indebted for the long ſought · tor · in · 
teriude performed at St. John's gate; for Dr. Gwynne, who was the au- 
tavr of this interlude ally, bas annexed it to his Hertumnas, printed in 
Ito. in 1607. "Ws ren 5 | 


© Ad regis introĩtum, e Joannenſi Collegio extra portam arkis bo- 
realem ſito, tres quaſi Sibylle, fic (ut e ſylva) ſalutarunt. 


1. Patidicas olim fama eſt ceciniſſe ſorores 

Imperium ſine fine tuæ, rex inelyte, ſtirpis. 

Banquonem agnovit generola Loquabiia Pha num; 

Nec tibi, Baaquo, tuis fed ſcemra nepotibus illæ 

Ia mortalibus imm rtalia vaticinatæ: 8 

In lalum, ut latea-, dum Baaquo recedis ab aula. 

Tres eadem pal iter canimus t. bi fata tuiſque, 

Dum ſpect ande tuis, e ſaltu accedis ad urbem; 

Teque ſalutamus: Salve, cul Scotia ſervit; b 
2. Anglia cui, ſalve- 3. Cui ſervit Hibernia, ſalve. 

1. Gallia cui t tulos, terras tant cætei a, ſalve. | 

2. Quem diviſa prius colit una Britannia, ſalve. 

3. Summe Monarcha Britangice, Hibernice, Gallice, ſalve. 
1. ANNA, parens regum, ſotor, uxor, filia, ſalve. _ 

2. Salve, HENnRICE beres, princeps pulcherrime, ſalve. 
3. Dux CaroLE, ec pubelie Pulonice regule, ſalve. 

1. Nec metas tatis. nec tempora pounintus iftis 

uin orbis 1evno, famnæ tint te, minus ara: | 

* 8 * 5 , CanvTua 


8 
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canvrun referas regno quadruplice clarum; 
Major avis, æquande tuis diade mate ſolis. 
Nec ſerimus cædes, nec bella, " xia corda ; 
Nec furor in nobis; ſed agent caleſcimus illo 
Numine, quo Thomas Whitus per ſomnia motus, 
Londinenſis eques, muſis hæc tecta dicavit. 

| Muſis ? imo Deo, tutelariqut Joundi, _ 

Ille Deo charum et cura, prope prtereuntem 

lre ſalutatum, Chriſti prerurſbr, ad ædem | 
Chriſti pergentem, juflit. Dial ergo faite 
Perge, tuo aſpectu lis læta e Wee.” meer. 


* THE following Song are "found. i in Sir William D*Avenant * 


alteration of this play, prin ed in 1634. The. ſirſt and ſecond of them 
were, be leve, written by bim, being introduced at the end of the le- 
cond act, in a ſcene of wh. ch be undoubtedly. was ihe author. Of the 
other fon; which is ſung in the third act, the firſt words (Come away) 
ue in the original copy of Mecbe:hy and the whole is found at length 
in Middleton's play, entitled The # itch,” which bas been lately print cd 
from a manuſcript in the colleQion of Major Pearſon. Whether this 
ſong was written by Shakſpeare,' and omitted. like many others, in the 
printed copy, cannot now be alſce: tained. MALONE, 


A4 1 
PIRST SONG r ran Wien 


. itch. Speak, filter, ſpeak ; is the deed done ? > 
4 Witeb. Long ago, long ago: 
Above twelve glaſſes ſince have run. 
3. Wiicb. Ill deeds are ſeldom' flow:; 
Nor ſingle : following crimes on former eit 2 
The worſt of creatures faſteſt propagate. 
Many more murders muſt this one enſue, | 
As if in death were propagation too. 
2. Witch. He Will 
1. Witch He hall 
3. Witch. He muſt ſpill much more blood; 
a become worſe, to make his title pi 
. Witch. Now let's dance, 
2. Witch. Agreed. 
3- Witch, Agreed. | | | 
4. Hitch, Agreed. 
Chor. We ſhould rejoice wh good kings bleed. 
When, caitle die, about we go; 
What then, when monarchs periſh, would Water? : 
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Let's have a dance upon the heath 3 0. 

We gain more life by Duncan's death. 

7 Sometimes like brinded cats we bew, 
Having no muſick but our me: 

Sometimes we dance in ſome old mill, 

\ Upos the hopper, ſtones, and wheel, 
To ſome old ſaw, or bardiſh rhime, 
Where till the mill-clack does keep time. 

Sometimes about an hollow tree, 

Around, around, around dance we: : 

'Thither the chi ping cricket comes, | ; 
And beetle, finging drowſy hums : | 1 
Sometimes we dance o'er fens and furze, 
'To howls of wolves, and barks of curs: 
And when with none of thoſe we meet, 
We dance to the echoes of our feet. 

At the night-raven's diſtal voice, 
Whilſt others tremble,” we rejoice ; ; | 0 
And nimbly, nimbly dance we ſtill, e 
To the echoes from an hollow hill. I., k᷑Ereuns. 


ACT in. SCENE v. 


 HecaTs and the three Witches. 


4 


| Mozes and 80 G. 


(a ithin,) Hecate, Heeate; Meats ! O come "away ! : 
Hee. Hark, I am call*d, my'little ſpirit, wy" LOTT I | : 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. 7 | 
[Within] Come away, Hecate, Hecate! O come away ! 
Hee. I come, I come, with all an N 1 * 
With all the ſpeed l may 
Where's Stadling? | 7d | 5 
2. Here. [within ] 1 4 . 
Hec. Where's Puckle? een eee 
3. Here; [within.] | Pe 41% n l 
And Hopper too, and Helway too 6, a 
We want but you, we want but you: 
Come away, make up the count. 


5 = 
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6 And 3 PREY 25 Helway ho In the W ilch, theſe p«rſoorge 
ale called K and lege. M ALON wu „ 2 
ee. 
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Hee. I will but *noint, and then I mount : 
Iwill but *noint, & c. 

[Vitbis.] Here comes down one to fetch his dues, 

[4 Machine with Malkin is it de iſcends 7 7, . 

A kiſs, a coll, a ſip of blood 
And why thou ſtay'ſt ſo long, I muſe, | * 
Since the air's ſo ſweet and good. 

Hec. O, art thou come? What news? 

[Viitbis.] All goes fair for our 2 : 
Either come, or elſe refuſe. 

Hee Now I'm furniſh'd for the flight; 
[Hecate places herſelf in the Machine, 


+ 


Now I go, and now | fly, 
Malkin, my ſweet ſpirit, and I. 
O, what a dainty pleaſure's this, 
To ſail the air, 
While the moon ſhines fair ; 
To ling, to toy, to dance and kiſs ! 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains ; 
Over hills, and miſty fountains 8; 
Over ſteeples, towers, and turrets, 
Me fly by night mongſt troops of ſpirits, 
No ring of bells to our eats ſounds, | 
No howls of wolves, nor yeh s of antes. 
No, not the noiſe of waters' breach, 
Nor cannons? throats our height can reach. [Heeate end. 
. Witch Come, let's make haſte; ſhe'll ſoon be back agai iu, 
2. Witch But whilſt ſhe moves through the foggy air, 
Let's to the cave, and our dire charms Prepare. [Exeurt 


7 This . I have added In FOR Witch there is here tHe 
following marginal note: “ A ſpirit like a cat deſcends.“ ln Sir W. 
D'Avenant's alter«tico of Macbeth, printed in 1674, this ſong, as weil 
a3 all the reſt of the piece, is printed very incorrely. | have en- 
deavoured to diftribute the different parts of the ſong before us, as, | 
imagine, the author intended. MALONR. 

3 Over hills, &c.] In the Witch, inſtead of this line we find; 


Over ſeas, our miſtreſs* fountains, Maron z. 
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ings Perſons 9 : 


King John: 
'rince Henry, his ſen ; 3 King Henry III. 


Arthur, Duke of Bretage, ſon of Geffrey, late Das of . 


Bretagne, the elder brother of King John. 
William Mareſhall, Earl 7 Pembroke. 


Geffrey Fitz- 8 Earl Eſſex, Chief Juſliciary of | 


England. 
William Longſword, Earl of Saliſbury . 
Robert Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. 
Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. © 


1 Faulconbridge, /cn of Sir Robert Faulconbeide ” 


Pailip Faulconbridge, bis hal, F brother; baſtard ſon to K. 
Richard he Firſt. | 
James Gurney, ſervant to Lady Faulconbridge. 
Feter of Pomfret, a Prepbet. | 


Philip, Zing of France. 
Lewis, the wphin. 
Arch-duke of Auſtria. | | 
Cardinal Pandulpho, the Pope's 1 
NMelun, a French Lord. : 
Chatillon, Aml aſſador from France to king John. 


Elinor, the evidow of King Henry II. and mother of King 


| Jn, - > 
Conſtance, mother to Anchor, 
Blanch, daughter zo Alphonſo Ling of Caſtile, a niece 10 


3 John. 
Lady . mother to the baſtard, and Robert 


Faulconbridge. 


Lords, Ladies, Citizens of Angiers, Sheriff, Heralds, Officers, 
. Soldiers, Meſen engers, and other Attendants. 


SCENE, ſometimes in England, and ſometimes in nee. 


— Salifbury,) Son to King VE II. by Roſam ond Cugord. 


STEEVENS. 


] 
f 
I 


ACT,L"S GENT. 
Northampton. f 4 Room of Kate in the Palace. 


Enter King Jonn, Qucen ELinox, PemBROKE, Ess Ex, 
SALISBURY, and Others, with CHaTILLON, A 


—with:ug 2 5151-157 1 | 9566 1 dud 
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1 A play entitled The troubleſome raigne of Jobs King of England, 
in two parts, was printed in 1591, without the writer's name. It was 
written, I believe, either by Robert Greene, or George Peele; and cer- 
tainly preceded this of our: author. Mr. Pope, who is very inaccurate- 
in matters of this Kind, ſays that the former was printed in 1611, as 
written by W. Shak ſpeare and W. Rowley. But th's is not true. In 
the ſecond edition of this old play in 161 4, the letters W. Sh. were put 
into the. title page, to dect ive the purchaſer, and to lead him to ſuppo'e: 
the piece wa Shakſpeare's play, which at that time, was not publiſhed —- 
See a more in'nute account of this fraud in Az attempt to + ove the” 
er der of ShakJppare's Plays, Vol. I, Our author's Xing Jo x Was Writ- 
ten, I imag ne, in, 1596. The reaſons on which this opinion is founded, 
may be found in "that Effay. This drama was evidently formed on the 
old anonym. us play. Probably, however, Shakfpeare alſo peruled 
Holinſhed's account of this reign, he being undoubtedly his guide in ail 
his hiſtorical plays; J%%% IP's Je 13 5 4 

This play comprehends a period of almoſt ſeventeen years; being- 
nearly the whole re gn of King John, commencing ſoon after his accel-- 
ſion to the throne, and ending with his death. MA Lo x. 

There muſt have been ſome tradition, however erroneous, upon 
which Mr, Pope's account was founded. TI make no doub that Rows- 
ley wrote the firſt King John; and when Shakſpeare's play was called! 
for, and could not be procured from the players, a piratical boo. ieller 
teprinted che old one, with W. Sh. in the title-page. Farmes. 


to 
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Chat. Thus, after greeting, ſpeaks the king of France, 


In my behaviour , to the majeſty, 
The borrow'd majeſty of England here. 
Eh, A ſtrange Winning ;—borrow'd majeſty! 
K. John. Silence, good mother; hear the embaſſy, 
 _ Chat. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy Peer Þ brother Geffrey's fon, SER 
Arthur Plantagenet, Tays moſt Tawful claim 
To this fair iſland, and the territories ; 85 LE 
To Ireland, Poitiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine: 
Deſiring thee te lay aſide — 7. 
Which ſways ufurpingly theſe feveral titles; 
And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal ſovereign, Y 
1 John What follows, if we Sifaliow of cis? 
| Chat. The proud control 3 of fierce and bloody war, 
Jo inforce theſe rights fo forcibly withheld. © 
wt OH | 2 | 5 e K. John. 
« A bocke called The Hyſtarie of Lord Faulconbridge, baſtard Som 10 
Richard Cerdelion,” was entered at Statieaers“ Hall, Nov. 29, 1614; 
but I have never met with it, and therefore know not whether it was 
_ the old black letter hiſtory, or a play on the fame ſubje&t. For the 
original Xing John, ſee Six old plays on which Shakſpeare founded &c. 
publiſhed by S. Leacroft, Charing-Cioſs. STzEvEns. 
Tie byftorie e Lerd Faylcanbridge, bc, is a proſe narative, in bl, l. 
The earlieſt edition that I have ſeen of jt, was printed in 1616. 
A book entitled Richard Car de Lion, was entered on the Sta- 
play Wh r 
A play led The Funeral 7 Richard Corgdelion, was written by Ro- 
dert Wilſon, Henry Chetile, Anthony Mundy, and Michael Drayton, 
and 6:/t exhibited in the year 1898. See The Hifterical Account of the 
Enghjb Stage, Vol. I. Part. JI. MALoNx. 2 80 


* In my hehaviour, ] The word betaprour ſeems here to have a ſig- 


— 


vification that I have never fourd in any other author. The king -f 
France, ſays the envoy, thus 7 in my behaviour to the majeſty of 
England; that is, the king of France r in the character which l 
here aſſume. J orce thought that thele two lines, {n my bebavieur, &c. 


h d ben uttered by the ambaſſador as part of his maſter's meſſage, and 5 
that he Lavieur bad meant the candy? of the king of France towards the 1 
King of England; but the beds ſpeech; as continued after the 1 
interruption, will not admit this meaning, JohN ng. fg 

In my bebavieur means, I think, insthe wards and action that 1 am 25 
now going to ple, | F 


So, in the, fiith act of this play, the Baſtard ſays to the French king, 
** | Now hear our Engliſh king, * 
For thus his royalty doth ſpeak in me.” MaLoxx. 

3 — control—] Oppoſition, from tentrolfer. Jon wow, = 

| think, centrel means rather conſtrain, or compulſion, So, 


in. the 
' ſecond 
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K. John. Here have we war for war, and blood ſor blood, 

Controlment for controlment “; ſo anſwer France. 5 

Chat. Then take my king's defiance from my mouth, 

The fartheſt limit of my embaſ r.. 

K. John. Bear mine to him, and ſodepart in peace: 

Be thou as lightning 5 in the eyes of Frances: 

For ere thou canſt report I will be there 

''he thunder of my cannon ſhall be heard: 

So, hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And ſullen preſage-* of your own decay g 

An honourable conduct let him have ;— — 

Pembroke, look to' t: Farewell, Chatillon. : 

Ta lien nee. 

Eli. What now, my ſon? have I not ever ſaid, _ 

How that ambitious Conſtance would not ceaſe, - | 

Till ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 

Upon the right and party of her ſon?  _ 

This might have been prevented: and made whole, 

With very eaſy arguments of love; | 7 
76 > eee FEA "Which 


2 


ſecond act of King Henry V. when Exeter demands of the king of France 
the ſurrender of the crown, and the king anſwers; ; Or: elfe what 
- follows f“ Bretter m Lt 1 1 
Bloody conſtraint; for if yon hide the crown | 2 
« Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it.“ Maso. 
1 Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
' Controlment for controlment;, &c.] King John's reception of Cha- 
ton not a | tile reſembles that which Andrea meets with from the 
king of Portugal in the firlt part of Jeronimo,. LO DE ow. 
* And Thou ſhalt pay tribute, Portugal, in 8 
% Bal. Tribute for tribute then; and foes for fees, ha 
% And. I bd you ſudden wars STEVIE VS. 
Jerenime was exh bited on the lage before the year 1890. Matoxws. 
Be then as lightning—] The ſimiſe does not ſuit well; che light- 
ning indeed appears before the thunder is heard, but the lightning is de- 
riQive, and the thun-jer innocent. Jonnsev._ h I, 


- 


Ring John does not allude to the deſtructive power: either of thunder 
or ſigluniag; he only means to (ay, that Chatillon ſhall appear toute 
eyes of the French like lightning, which ſhews that thunder is approach- 
ing: and the thunder he alludes to is that of his cann:n: Dr. Johnſon 
lungets, chat though phil! ſophical'y ſpeaking, the deſtructive power is in 
the lightning, it has generally in poetry been attributed to the thunder. 
80, Lear / 8 5 | 50 
| & You ſi lphurous and thought-executing fires,. _ | 
© Vaunt-couri-rs to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 5 > 
Singe my wh.te head!“ Manon, | 

5 — ſullen preſaz-—} By the epithet ſullen, which cannot be ag 
Pied to a trumnet, it is plain that our author's imazination, had w. ug: 
teſted a new idea, It is as if he had ſaid, be 2 /rzupet to a arm with: 


1 
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Which now the manage 7 of two kingdoms muſt. 
With fearful bloody iffue arbitrate. 
K. John. Our ſtrong poſſeſſion, and our right, foe us. 
Eli. Vour ſtrong poſſeſſion, much more than your 88 ; 
Or elſe it muſt go wrong with you, and me: 
So much my conſcience whiſpers in your ea; 
Which none but Ele and Jou, and I, . hear. 


Enter the 1 7 of Nonhampronſhire, n whiſpers # 


lex * 


Eger My lege; here is the 883 e eee 
Come from the country to be judg'd by 8 
That e'er I heard: Shall I produce the men? 
K. John. Let them approach — "Hr Sheriff, 
Our — and « our r priories, ſhall TT. 


| Re-enter Sheriff, with Robert Faalessbeidge, and P hillp 


his Ballard brother *, 


This expedition? 8 5 17 3 men are you 25 

2 4. Your faithful ſubject I, a e | | 
Born in e and eldeſt * , 05 
As 
our nes be a bird of ill omen to v cronk out 1 enter of your 
_ own ruin. Jounson. 

1 do not ſee why the epithet ſu/len may not be applied to a trumpet, 
with as much propriety. as. to a bell, In our author's King wo. V. 
P. I.. we ind 

Sounds ever after as a ſullen bel NALonk. 
: 7 — the manage—] i. e. conduQ, adminiſtration. So, in King 
; Richard TI : | 
= for the rebels 


0 Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege. \STxEvENs. 
* This ſtage-direQion has been taken from the old play which pre- 


ceded this o. Sbakſpeare. It was firſt introduced by Mr, Steevens. 
M ALONE. 


$ — and Philip, his baflard brogper.] Though Shakfpeare adopted 

this character of Philip Faulconbridge from the old play, it is not im- 
p: oper to mention that it is componrded of two diſt inc per ſonages. 

Matthew Paris fays :=** Sub filius temporis curriculo, Falcaſius de 


 Brenie, Nevſterienſis, et ſpurius ex parte matris, atque Baſtardus, qui 


i: vili jumento maaticato ad regis paulo ante clientelam deſcenderat,” 


&c. 
Matt. Paris, in his Hiſtory of the Monks of St. Albans, calls him 


Talco, but in his General Hiſtory, Falcaſins de Brente, as above. H.linſhed 
in 


As I cats to 8 raren, ined Ti dar 4. 


A ſoldier, by the honour-giving hand eel 4 Thi 5d 


Of Cœur- de- lion knighted in the field 9 | 


K. Jobn. What art thou? 
Rob. The ſon and heir to diet fue 1 
K. John, Is that the elder, and art thou the heir 7. 
You came not of one mother then, it _ 0 97 
Baſt. Moſt certain of one mother, migh king, 
That is well known; and, as, I think, one father: 
But, for the certain knowledge of — i A 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 5 5 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may. 
Eli. Out on thee, rude man i thou doſt Ro thy mother; 
And wound her honour with this diſſidencde. 
Baſt. |, madam ? no, I have no reaſon for i cl 
That is my bother's plea, and none of mine; W 
The which if he can prove, à pops me out ee ee 
At leaſt from fair ſive hundred pound a year: 
Heaven guard my mother 's honour, and my land ! 
K. * _ good blunt fellow : hy, 5 . a 


Doth he by ahis to thine inheritance. 3 
Baſt. I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he ee me with nn. 5 


— 


Her 


* 


— 


Holinſhed ſays, « that Richard I. bad a natural ſon named Philip, 0 
in the year following killed the viſcount De Limoges, to revenge the 
death of hs father,” STeRvENSs. 

Perhaps the following paſſage in the Continuation of Harding's chro- 
nicle, 1643, ſol. 24, b. ad ann. 1472, induced the author of the old 
play to affix the name of Faulcenbridge to King Richard's natural ſon, 
who is only mentioned in our hiſtories by the name of Philip: — one 
Paulcenbridge, therle of Kent his baſterde, a ſtoute harted man.” 5 
Who the mother of Philip was, is not aſcertained. It is ſaid that che 
was à lady of Poictou, and that King Richard beſtowed upon her ſon 2 
Icrdſhip in that province. 
In expanding the character of the Baſtard, Shak ſpe are ſeems to have 
proceeded on the folluwing flight hint in the original play: | 
Next them, a baſtard of the king's deceas'd, | 
M Har die evild-head, rough. and venturous.” Meronz. f 
9 But fer the tertain knowledge of that 2 8 
I put you Oer to heaven, — my mol ber; 5 
07 ey I doubt, as all men's children may] The reſemblance be- 
tween this ſentim ent and that of Tee in the firtt book of the 
Ochſſey. ie apparent. The paſſage is thus tranflated by Chapman: 
„My mother, certaine, ſayes | am his ſonne 
know not; nor was ever ſimply knowne, 
* By any chil, the fare truth of his fire,” 


he 


TP ©. 


. 1 N G 7 9 N. 7 
But whe'r * I be as true begat, or no, 
That (till I lay upon my-mather's 0 "wp . 
But, that I am as well my liege, PERS 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains: for me * 8 
Compare our faces, and be — 1 
H old fir Robert did beget us bot, 
And were our father, and this ſon like . Suh. 
O old fir Robert, futher, on my nee N 
] give heaven nahe, I was not like to thee. + 

K. * N foaming aden dad beaves Jem o 

ere! : 15419 | 

El. He hath a trick of 6 lion's face." 

The accent of hit tongue affecteth him: 

Do you not read ſome tokens of my for 

In the large compoſition: of this man? 

K. John. Mine eye bath well examined hs par, 
And finds them pore Richard.—Sirrah, ſpeak, 
What doth move voy 1 

Baſt. Becauſe he — face, like my father ; 
Wich that half face 2 — land: 
A half- fac'd Fe? five buodred de 3 . 1 


4 Kral. 


Pope has dd that the 440 Rinne? is found 4 Euvipide, 


Menander, and Ariſtotle. Shakſpeare expreſſes the ſame doubt in feve- - 


ral of his other plays CSTegzvens. 
Bu whe'r—) M berr for whether. Sce p. 200, n. 1. MaLone, 
Kit 1 He hath. a trick of Crrur-de- lion's Face,] The trick, or tricking, is 
he fame as the tracing of a drawing, meaning that peculiarity of face 
| way be ſufficien:ly ſhewn by the fl ghreft outline, The following 
pallage i in B Jonſon's Every Man cut of his Humour, proves the exprel- 
125 to be borrowed irom delineation ; Car. You can bl120nthe reſt, 
Signior ] S:g. O aye, I have it in writing | here 00 purpoſe 5 it coſt me 
two ſhillings the tricking. » STzEVENS. 


Our author often uſes this paraſe, and generally in the ſenſe of a pe- 


culiar air or caſt of countenance or feature. So, in K. Henry IV. P. 1: 
„That thou a:t my ſon, I have' partly thy mother's word, rartly ” 
own opinion; but chiefy a villainous zrick of thine eye, — “. In 
Lear. as Mr. Maſon has obſerved, the word is applied to the voice: 
be trick of that voice | do well remember.” Marovws. 


2 With that half face—) The old copy reads—With half that face. 


corrected by Mr. Theobald. MA Lon E. 


3 A half fac'd great five hundred pound a year n He ſneers at the 


meagre ſharp viſage of his brother, by comparing him to à ſilver groat, 
that bore the king* face in profile, ſo ſhewed but half the face. The 
 groats of all or kings of Fngland, and indeed all heir other coins of 


blver, one or two only excepted, had a ful face crowned ; till Henry - 


VII. in 1504 cine. groats and half-groa!s, as alſo ſome ſhillings, w with 


half faces, i. e. faces in profile, as all our coin has now. 'ta this aloe 


\ 


WIIIMLEE: 183 
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55 8 7 father much | 
ror boi Wal, fi, by ws you Fe get my Ef. 
Your tale mult 1 he emp oy d my, i Sa 

Rob, ln patch d him in an aß _ 
To Germany, there, with the emperors... .... / # : 1 
To treat of high affairs denn thay de oh 8 
The advantage of his abſence took the king. | 1 i | 
And in the meap time 2 at my — © ; 8 
Where how he did prevail, 1 has to peak: 5 
But truth is truth; large lengths 9 —4 and ſhores 8 & 
Between my father 1 my mother la 8 
(As I have heard my father he pon bimlelf,) 4 
When tbis.. lame 20x, ge otleman was got, 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 
His lands to me; and took it on his death, 
That this, my mother's ſon, was none of his; 
And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks: before the courſe of time. 1 
I ben, my liege, let me have what i is mine, A 4 bo 
My fas land, as was my father's will. h ai 5 
K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 13 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him 
Ang, if ſhe did play falſe, the fauk was — AF ray 
Which fauk lies on the-bazards-of all huſbandds 
That marry wives. Fell me, how if my brother, 
Who, as you ſay, took pains tp ger > - ons 
Had of your father claim'd this Jon for his? 
In ſooth, good friend, your father might have kept 


— 


5 This calf, gs from his cow, from all the world; 

N In ſooth, he might: then, if be were my are be 

a My brother might not claim him ; nor your father, 

* ig none of his, refuſe him: This concludes 4—, 

x My mother's Jon did get your father's heir; | 

Your father's _ muſt have your: facher's land. 

e 5 

| the poet is 1 ingly 1 of an acechrenifm 1 forip tha Ane f hive 

es | John (he: © weve no groats gt all; they being firſt, as far as appears, 
coined in t. e reiga of king Edward 11. TH EGBALD. . 

he The ſame contemptuous alluſion occurs in The Deeonſell of Robart 

at, Earl if Huntingd:n, 1601 : 

'he & You talf-fo*d great, you thick e Mya * grnmv. 

of 4 This cen cid = This is a deciſiue argument. As your father, if 

ory he liked him, could not have been forced to reſian him, e, 0 gut my 

h | 


him, he is not at liberty nen k m. ere 


S 
Rob. Shall then ty father's will be of no force, 


* 
»4 
z 


To diſ fſeſs that child which is not his? 
Baft. Of no more force to diſpoſſeſs me, ſir, 


* * 
11 £454 
© + 


88 p 
4 


* 


* I y 


Than was dh yd eng Rn WWW 
El. Whether hadſt thou rather, —be a Faulconbridge, 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy ana 
Or the reputed ſon of iN BUST gol 1 ee 
Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide 5? © 
Baſt. Madam, an if my brother had my ſhape, * 


And I had his, fir Robert his, like him 1 

And if my legs were two ſuch riding-rods, 
My arms ſuch eel. fins ſtuff d; my face fo thin, 
That in mine ear I durſt not ſtick a roſe, cee 
Leſt men ſhould ſay, Look, where three-farthings goes 1. 


| 5 Lerd of thy preſence, and no land. beſide ) Lord of thy preſence 
means maſter of that dignity and grandeur of appearance that may ſuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſh thee from the vulgar, without the help of fortune. 
Lord of his preſence apparently ſignifies, great in bis own per ſox; and is 
uſed in this ſenſe by king John in one of the following ſcenes. 
tee VVV OHNSON, 
6 And TI bad his, fir Robert bis, like bim i] This is ig ill ex- 
preſſed. The meaning is: If T had his ſhape,—fir Robert" s,—as he hai, 
Sir Robert his, for fir Robert's, is agreeable to the practice of that 
time, when the , added to the norninative was believed, I think erro- 
neouſly, te be a contraction of his. So, Donne : 
g „ Who now lives to age, [ 
„Fit to be call'd Methuſalem bit page? Joumson. 5 
The old copy reads—Sir Robert's his; which cannot be right, as we 
have thus « double genitive, For the flight emendation now made, | am 
_ anſwerable.  Marons. 651 55 E65 . 5 
7 — my face jo thin, | 8 
- That in mine car 1 durft not flick a roſe, © A 
Left nen ſhould ſay, Look, ere three - farthings goes J] In this very 
obſcure paſſage our poet is anticipating the date of another coin; humo- 
rouſiy to rally a chin face, eclipied, as it were, by a full-blown ro/e. 
We muſt obſerve, to explain this alluſion, that queen Elizabeth was the 
firſt, and indeed the only princeſs, who coined in England three half. 
pence, and three farthing pieces. And theſe pieces all had her head, 
and the roſe behind TuzoBALD. ITT | | 
Mr. Theobald bas not mentioned a material circumſtance relative fo 
theſe three farthing pieces, on which the propriety" of the alluſion in 
| ſome menſure depends; viz. that they were made of ſilyer, and conſe- 
quently extremely % n. From their thinneſs they were very liable to 
"be cracked. Hence Ben ſonſon, in his Every Man in bis Humour, ſaye, 
„He values me at a cract'd three- far things.“ MAL E: & 
Type roſes [ fluck in the.car} were, | believe, only roſes compoſed of 
ribbands. In Marſton's What you Will, 1607, is the following paſſage * 
Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that bought the balf- penny 
ribband, wearing it in his ear, &. | 


1 4 


| Again, 


very 
mo! 
roſe. 
Ide 
half. 
zead, 


ve do 
on in 
onſe- 
ple 10 
ſaye⸗ 
ſed of 
ſſage: 
penn / 


Again, 


And, to his VER? n al this lan „ e 
Would I might never ſtir from off this We, ü  0Vt 
Pd give it every foot to have this face * 5 a e 
I would not be fir Nob in any caſe 9. LN 
Eli. I like thee well; Wilt thou forſake hy fore, 
Bequeath thy land to bim, and follow me? 

Iam a ſoldier, and now bound to France, 
Baſt. Brother, take you my land, I'll take ay chance : : 
Your face hath got five hundred pound A; year's 3 ©! | 

Yer ſell your face for five pence,. and ?tis dear | 
Madam, I'll follow you unto the death. | 
Eli. Nay, I would have you go before ne biber. | 
1255 Our country manners give our benters 8 Yo 
K. John. What is thy name? 
Baſt. Philip, my liege; ſo is my bande begun; 
Philip, good old ſir Robert's wife's eldeſt ſon. i 


K. John, From henceforth bear his name whoſe form 
thou bear'ſt : e 


Kneel thou down — but riſe more great * 3 
Ariſe iir N and e 1 8 5 
3 Bal. 


Nada in Every Mes out 7 bi, e 1601: © — This « ribbed 


in my ear, or ſo.“ I think I remember, amon Vandyck's pictures in 


the duke of Queenſbury? collection at Ambreſbury, to have ſeen one 
with the lock neareſt the ear ornamented with fibbande which terminate 
in %,; and Burton, in his Anater y of Melancholy, ſays, that © it was 
once the faſhion to ſtick real flowers in the ear,” STxuvans. 
Marſton in his Satire. 1598, alludes to this faſhion as fantaſtical : 

| « Ribbanded cares, Grenada nether-ſtockt.“ 

And fram the epigrams of Sir John Davies, printed at. Middleburgh, 
about 1898, it appears that ſome men of gallantry in our 8uthor's time 
ſuffered their ears to be bored, and wore their miſtreſsꝰs uk en ſnoe 


liriogs in them. MaLows. 


3 And, to his ſbape, were heir to all this land,] There is no noun to 
which were can belong, pn.eſs the perſonal pronoun io the line laſt dut 
one be underſtood here, I ſuſpect that our author wrote 

And 7g his ſhape were heir to all this land, 
Thus the ſentence proceeds in one ,uniform r Madam, an 1 my 
brother Bad my ſhape, and I bad his,—and if my legt were, Sec. and 
though his fbape w.re keir, &c. I would give 1 Lou sl. 

9 | would not be fir Nob—] Sir Neb 8 uſed contemptuouſiy for Sir 


Robert. The old copy reads I would not be. The correction was 


made by the editor of the ſecond folio, n am oy ſure that it is neveſ- 
ary. MaLons. 


te the death] This expreſſion f is common among our. | 

Writers, STEEVENS. *' 
* — more great ;] More is here uſed as a diffyllable. Maron. 
2 Ariſe 4 Richard, and Plantagenet ] It is a common opinion, that 
Plantagenet was the ſurname of the — houſe of England, from the 
time 


1 Lay 
«3,4 


\ 
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Baſt. Brother y the mother's ſide, give me your hand; — 
My father gare me honour, yours gave land:— | 
Now bleſſed be the hour, by night or day, 

When I was got, fir Robert was away. ' 
El Phe very ſirit of Plantagenet 1 
I am thy grandame, Richard; call me ſo . 
Baſt. Madam, by chance, but not by truth: What 
nid b FF: + J.. OT. 
Something about, a little from the right 4, 
In at the window, or elſe o'er the hatch hh... 
Wo dares not ſtir. by day, muſt walk by night; 
And have is have, however men do catch: 
Near or far off, well won is ftili well ſnot; 
And Tam I, howe'er I was bego tt 
K. John, Go, Faulconbridge ; now haſt thou thy defire, 
A landleſs knight makes thee a landed *ſquire.— | 
Dome, madam, and come, Richard; we muſt ſpeed. 
For France, for France; for it is more than need. 


Bft. Brother, adieu; Good fortune come to thee | 


time of king Henry II.; but it is, as Camden obſerves in his Remainer, 
1614, a popular miſtake. Plantagenet was not à family name, but a 
nick name, by which a grandſon of Geffiey, the firſt earl of Anjou, 
was diſtinguiſhed, from his wearing. a brcom-/fa/k in his bonnet, But 
this name was never borne either by the firſt earl of Anjou, or by kiog 
Henry Il. the fon of that ea by the empreſs Maude; he being always 
called Heory Fitz, Empreſs ; his ſon, Richard Caur de- lian; and the 
| | 65-4 who is exhibited. in the play before us, John ſans terre, or lack- 
ad, Marlon. 8 . | WT, '£ 
3 Madam, by chance, but not by truth: What though ] I am your 
£r2ndfon, madam, by chance, but not by benefly ;—what then F Jonuns. 
41 Sometbing about, a little from the right, &e.] This ſpeech, com- 
poſed of alluhve and proverbial , ſentence, is oblcure. I am, ſays the 
ſpritely knight, your grandſon, a little irregularly, but every man cao- 
not get what be withes the legal way. He that dares not go about bis 
. deſigns &y day, muſt make his motions in the night; he, to whom the 
door is ſhut, mult climb the 42indow, or leap rhe batch, This, how- 
ever, ſhall not depreſs me; for the world never enquires how any man 
got what he is known to poſſeſa, but allows that to have is to Fave, how- | 
Ever it was Caught, — he who <vins, ſbot well, whatever was bis 
_ kill, whether the arrow fell gear the mocks or fer off it. JoanoN- 
> Is at the n9indow, Sc! Theſe ex preſſions mean, to be bore out of 


. wedlack. So, in er of Love, 1608: Woe worth the tiwe As; 

_ that ever I gave ſuck to 4 child that came in at the window” 80, in ling 

0 — ik Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : ** — kindred thai this 

; comes in ger the batch, and ſailing to Weſtminſter,” & c. Again, iu of t 

the Witches of Lancaſbire, by Heywood and Broome, 1634 + © 1 He 
eſcape the dogs, hath Jeap'd ia at @ wwirdow-—"Tis thought you came 

, Alto the warld that way, —becaule you are a baftar 4 . STEEVEN 8. 1 . 


e 
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SI 
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For 


lep, his own ſupercihous reply to it. r 
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s And 


13 eee 
4 fo W A tap bo (Sogn Jonson: #} 31 0 ; 
7 — fir Z chard) A fs ns po is now entertaining” 4 wich 


ideas of greatneſs, Suggeied:; by his recent: kaighthond)»@ cd dan, 
Richard, he ſuppoſes to be the ſalutation of a Joya ee 


5 N 


di 


8 Tis too reſpectiwe, and on ſociable 
Fier your eonuerſion.] Reſpefiive * eee. * Pigs Caſe is 
«/tered, by Ben - Jonſon, 1609 Oe pray %, * Ju are 100 fe- 
ſpedtive i in good faith." :: * wits? 11 

For your conmir fn is the reading af: the old . wy moyade right. 
It may mean, his lade, change of condition from a Dee ee ry. A 
knight, STaRvENs.” + 

Mr. Pope; without oeceſiity, readrieefar your e en Our author 
has here, I think, uſed a licence of phraſenlogy that he. often takes, 
The Baſtard has juſt: id, that ** new-made honour t men's 
names ;“ god be proceeds ae if he = ſaid, “ — does wo! rome . men's 
names.” To remember the name of 4 infervar, he adds, has too much 
of the feipe& which is paid to ſuperiorsy and of the ſocial-and friendly 
tamiliarity of equals, for your conver fen, for your: preſent condition, 
WY cpa Rate ye Ronan Hs common man to. the rank” of 4 


knight. MAL . 


9 — Now \ your trovellerger} It n! to 2 Well that ends Well, 
that “ @ traveller is @ good thing after dinner.” lo that age of newly 
excited curioſity, one of the ententmoments at rene andes enen, do have 
been the diſcon· & of 2/treveller. © Jowneon. » 

' He and his bf. pic It has been — that to pick | 
the teeth was in enn 2 ma * 4 man foreign ſaſbions. 


| ; A2 8 — 
You that truſt. vs" IVR £ 
#6 — enhance the daily price of b ee Yn: | | 
Assio, is Shinkey's Groteful Rat, 1690: I will: — my 
late · poſt une, uſe my dau- pin with: diſeret ion,“ Sec. S0 again, in Cin- 
this's Revels, by ** onſon. 160: „ — A waveler,, ene ſo made out 
ef the mixture and ſhrede of forms, that hienſelf 3s truly defermed. 
He walks moſt commonly with 8 mach e eh 
\ »\STERVINL, 
$0, in Sir Thomas Overbury's-Gharedlerv,. 1646: (Anicle, A - 
ed T Traveller] : He cenſures e by Countnences e dreh and 
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Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechſe 
(Thus, leaning on mine *elBow, I begin) 
J. ſhall beſeech you. That is queſtion no-)... | 
And then comes anſwer like an A:BC-book :: 
* ſays anſwer, at your befl command; R 

your employment; 4. your ſervice, fir > ESO HO TORT 
No, fir, ſays queſtion $: Tf; feveet Air, at yours {+ 
And ſo, ere anſwer knows what queſtion would. 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment: 


«as +. 


ks his own language with ſhame and liſping ; be will choke rather 
than confeſs beere good drinke; and his /92tþ-pick iv'a main part of his 
At my worſhip's me/s, means, at that pait of the table where I, as a 

nn © 17 nol $0459 8 
Your worſhip was the regular addreſs to a knight or eſquire, in our au- 

| thor's time, as your honour was to lord. MaLone” ' 

2 My picked man of countries >=] The ward piked may not refer to 
the ; beard, but to the Set, Which were once worn of an immoderate 
length. To this faſhica our author has alluded in King Lear, where 
the reader will find a+ more ample. explanation: Piked may, however, 


— 
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mean only ſpruce in dteſs. So, in Love's Labour's Loft: „ He is too ( 
ficked, too ſpruce, &c; Again, in Greene's Defence of Coney-catch- N 
ing, 1592, in the deſcription of à pretended traveller: There be in Ry 
a eſpecially about Londony certainiquaint, piclt, and neat com- 
pandons, attired, & c. a-la-mode de France,” Gee. T 
If a comma be placed after the word man | catechize © 
4 r nt einer we 9997s © 
the paſſage will ſeem to mean, I catachife my ſelected man, about 
the countries through which he travelled.” STrzvemws. ie ls 
The laſt interpretation of picked, offered by Mr. Steevens, is un- 
doub:edly the true one. So, in Wilſon's Arte of Rbeterigue, 15831 
E ſuch riot, dicyng, cardyng, þikyng;"" Sec. Piked or picked, (fot 
the word is variouſly ſpelt,) in the writings of our author and his con- ws 
temporaries, generally means, /pruce, offe ted, effeminate. See Min- por 
ſheu's Dict. 1617; To picke or trimme, Vid. Trimme.”” MaLont. 2 
Ie an ABC-book :—] An ABC-book, or, as they ſpoke and ” 
wrote it, an abſey-book, is a catechiſm.  Joungow. © | of 4 


S0, in Thomas Naſh's dedication to Greene's Arcadia, 1616 ; 
„ — make a patrimony of In ſpeech, and more than a younger brother's 

inheritance of their Abcie.” STezvans. ses. 2 75 
4 (Saving is dialogue of compliment ;] Sir W. Cornwallis's 28h eſſay 


thus ridicules the extravagance of compliments in our poet's days, 160! : 6. 
We ſpend even at his (i. e. à friend's or a firaager's) entrance, a whole tor ; 
volume of words. What: a deal of ſynamon and ginger is ſacrificed to * 
diſſimulation ! O5, Bee bleſſau do I take mine eyrs for preſenting me with Huch 
this —— O Sig nion, the flar that governs my life in contentment, Live 1 
me leave to interre myſelf in your arms — Not fo, fir, it is too unewor "wy dif, n 
2 incliſare to contain ſuch precion ſne ſt, &c. &c. This, and à cup of pap 


drank; makes the time as fit for a departure as can be 1 
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And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, | GOA-112. .% var. 
The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 19! endo 15 
It draws toward ſu _— in conclu on fo... 1 2 dr 1a 
But this is wouhip! ul ſociety, att; i; it eg 
And fits the mounting ſpirit, like pte £ wt 
For he is but a baſtard to the time, 8 1 0 U N 
That doth not ſmack of obſer vation; at oat wg? 
(And ſo am I, whether | ſmack, or 00 5 g 
And not alone in habit and devicſſe to 
Exterior form, outward accoutrement: 
But from the in ward motion to deliver 00 80411 
Sweet, ſweet, ſweet. poiſon for the age's e Jeff 3 
Which, though I wil not practiſe to deceive og meet 9055 
Vet, to avoid.deceit, I mean to learn rd 5 
| For it ſhall ſtrew the footſteps of my- niſing E 
| But who comes in ſuch haſte 7, in/riding robes 2. 
What woman: poſt is this? bath ſhe no huſband, 
That will take deen to ivy: a horn before) 1 4.5 


* 


1 i 


N £19 
3 .. 9:3 
] 


: Enter Lucy Favroominies and ans: Gurney + 

'y 

0 Ome! it is my mother : . good lady: ? 

2 What brings you here to court ſo haſtily? 5. | 
A * Lady F. Where is that ſlave, thy — ? white! he? 

| That holds in chaſe mine honour up and down [ey | 

| Phil. My brother Robert ? old fir Robert's ſon * 

* Colbrand 9 the giant, that ſame e man * l 

1 Is it fir "REI that you 1 % an 5 

ane 10% S149 : A 

701 5 Fer be is but a baſtard to 5 1 Ke. j He is ee bot a” 
"ol mean man in the preſent age, who does not ſnew by us dteſs, his — 
* portment, and his talk, that he has travelled, and made: otiſervatious' in 

, foreign countries. The old copy in the next line erde FIG Core | 
rev) rected by Mr; Theobald. MaLoNsE. 

5 Which, thigh, &c.] The confiruAion will be amended, i inflead. 

461 of Which, though, we read This though. Jon sum. 
ere 7 But woke comes, &] Milton, in his tragedy, introduces Dalilab with 1 
| ſuch an interrogatory exclamation. . Jon won. '/ | 
eſſay — 70 blow a horn—) He means, that a woman who travelled bout 
bs t lle a poſt, was likely to horn her huſband. - Jounon.. 5 
hole James Gurney. ] Our author found this name in peraſing the hiſ- 
ed to tory of King John; who not long before bis victory at Mirabeau over 
with de French, headed by young Arthur, ſeized. they ſands and caſtle of 
giat Hugh Gorney, near Butevant in Normandy. MaALows. 
6705 Colbrand—] Colbrand was a Daniſh giant, whom Guy of Warwick 
up of lſcomfited in the preſence of king Athelihan, | The combat is” very. 
5 3 ** by 8 in his Polyolb:on,” 8 ee 


Loh F. 
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Lady F. Sir Roberts ſon! Ay, Dr 
Sir Robert s fon : Why ſcorri' thou at & Robert? 
He is ſir Robert's ſon; "a ſo art chou. BOI 25 

Baft. James Gurney, wilt hon. gin es e ee 2 

Eur. Good leave 15 good? Philip. 8915128 ' it & 16 of 


Baſt. Philip ?—ſparrow * Hames, |; wad 21 . 10 

There's toys abroad 3 z anon FI tel thee more: 5 
1 Ut e Gunny, 

Madam, I was not old Gr Robert's ſon ; WL | 
Sir Robert might have cat his part in me | 
Upon Good-friday, and ne*er broke his al : Fal 
Sir Robert could de well; Marty, (to confeſs ]) 
Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it 12 
We know his handy-work:— Therefore, gout mother, 
To whom am I beholding for theſe limbs! 4 
Sir Robert never holp to make this leg 

Lady F. Haſt thou conſpired with thy dedibarth doo, 
That for thine o gain ſhould'ſt defend mine honour? 
What means this ſcorn, thou moſt untoward knave ? 


Baſh Knight, * da are 52 
| What! 
1 God 1 ee) Gad: 1 means 4 . aff. 80, i in King 
Henry FT. F. * AQ U. ſe. 1 +7 
EX. Ede, Lords, give us 1 ru try this wid ow's vit. 
. Ay, good Te have you, for you will have leave. 
STEEVENS. 
2 Philip 3 Dr. Grey obſerves, that Skelton has a poem 
to the memory of Philip Sparrow; and Mr. Pope in a ſnort note remarks 
that a ſparrow is called Philip. Jou us u 
. pl. og in ene eres an ancient Leterlude by Skelton, publiſhed by 
„ With me in much 4 ph 45% Sn ST EV ius. 
TOS amen 22 en lee wake me foe! ves | g 
| H&WE Ns, 6 
3 There's t ys 9 Ke. ] i. e. mb, iche reports: So, in 4 
poſt ſeript to @'tecter: from the counteſs of Eſſex By Dr. Forman, in rela- 
tion to the trial of Anne Turner for the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury : © = they may tell my father and mother, and men their ears tull 
of toys.” State Trials, Vol. I. p: 32%. STEEVENS: 15 
e have cat his part in me ry M 
Upon G cod. friday, and ne er broke his faſt: II This thought o occurs 
in Heywood's: Dialogues upon Proverbs, 15622: on" 
de may his parte on good Fridate eate, 
* And faſt never the wurs; for ought be Mali erte Wm: era, 
dy F. MH hat means this corn, thou moſt untoxp ard knave ? F.; 
#New'p ; Knigh ty knight, 125 motber,—Boſihſco-l e fl, I 465 hike 
Baſiliſco in de play, * me not . but koight, goed math er. 


ter 


| The 
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What! 1 am dubb'&; Thau it om my! ſhoulder. | 2 


But, mother, I am not ſir Rabert's ſem ; ais, wie N 

I have diſclaim'dſir Roben and my and; ver He fei- 

Legitimation, nume and: all in gonna 5 hs ns 51 er 

Then, good my 5 let — my facher AV 

Some pr op man, I ; Who-was it, mother : bel 100) 
Lady Halt ohod be deny'd thyſelf: = Faultoubbidge? 


Bal. As faithfully as A the devil. 1 
Lady. P. King Richard Cur-de- lion was thy bb pe 
By long and vehement ſuit I was ſedue d 
To make room for him in my huſband's bed :— 
Heaven lay not my — to my charge !— 
Thou art * the iſſue of my dear offence, e In Pon 
Which was ſo ſtrongly urg'd, paſt my defence. 
Bat. Now, by this light, were | to get again, 
Madam, 1 would not wiſhva better father... 
Some (ins do bear their privilege on earth 6, © 
And ſo doth yours; your fault was not your folly: 
Needs muſt you lay your heart at his diſpoſe 7,— 
Subjected tribute to commundihg love,. 
Againſt whoſe fury and unmatched force 
The awleſs lion could not wage the ſight, 
Nor keep his e heart Frogs Richard's hand, | 


The play Ins ges to, is Selyman and gerede. a We which x was en- 
tered pn ihe S atione:s? books in 15392, and printed in if In tbis 
0 aliliico is compelled to take an n oath which is GEE him 1 
. G, cee Weg „ res be 1 75 . 1 
99 the a'o. clad Beſil iſco. ee 
© Baſ . the aforeſaid Baſiliſco,— ig., good wid, Fab 
„% it Knave, geod ellow. knave, knave.”” Marong. 

* Thou ar/—) Old Copy T. art. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

Maron. 

5 Some fans, &c ] There ate fins, hat whatever. be determined of 

them above, are not much cenſured on earth Jonxson. wg. 


7 Needs muſt you lry year heart ad his diſpoſe, - n 
Againſt æ 'e fury and unmaich: 47 ee av; ag 
The aww t lion could nat wage wy zÞts Sec.] 3 — as + | 

= luies to the old metrical romance of Ric 3 Cœur dr lion, Wherein this 
1 vace celebrated monarch is related to have acquired. his diſtinguiſbing 
3 gpel{ation,, by baving plucked. out a lion's beart to-whoſe fury he was 
expoſed by the duke of Aultria, for having. ſlain; his ſon with 2 blow. 

bis fiſt. F. om this ancient romance the tory has crept into lome 

dur old chronicles : but the original paſſaſſe may be ſeen at large in 
be iu · duct ion to the third Vol. uf en wa ancient; Engl 1 Ty. 


PACE. 


4 


He, 
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He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 
May eaſily win a woman's. - Ah, my mother, 
With all my heart I thank thee for my father! 
Who lives and dares but ſay, thou did'ſt not well 
When I was got, III ſend his foul to hell. 
Come, lady, I will ſhew thee to my kin 
And they ſhall ſay, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadſt ſaid him nay, it had been ſin: 5 1 
Who ſays, it was, he lies; I ſay, twas not. [Exeunt. 


ACT U. SCENE 1. 
France. Before the walls of Angiers. 


Enter, on one 84 the Archduke of Auſtria, and forces ; on 
the other, PuiLie, King of France, and forces, Lewis, 
 ConsTaxnCg, ARTHUR, and Attendants, 5 


Lew. Before Angiers well met, brave Auſtria.— 
Arthur, that great fore runner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart 8, 
And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, | 
8 Richard, that robb'd, &.] So, Raſta in his Chronicle © It is 
ſayd that @ /yoz was put to kynge Richard, beynge in priſon, to have de- 
voured him; and when the {yon was gapynge, he put his arme in his 
mouth, and pulled the 957 by the harte fo hard that he ſlewe the yen, 
and therefore ſome ſay he is called Rycharde Cure de Lyon; but ſome 
ſay he is called Care de Lyon, becauſe of his bol nels and hardy 
ftomake.” Grey. PREM SL x3 
I” have an old black-lettered hiftory of lord Faucenbridge, whence 
Shakſp-are might pick up this circumitance, Farmer. ; 
In 'Heywood's Dewnfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601, there 
is a long deſcription of this fabulous atchievement. | 
The fame ſtory is told by Knighton, inter Decem Scriptores, and by 
Fabian, who calls it a fuble: It probably took its riſe ſrom Hugh de 
Neville, one of Richard's followers, having killed a lion, when they 


were in the Holy land: a circumſtance reco: ded by Matthew Paris. 
* 9 | Ma LONE- 


By 


* 
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By this brave duke came early to his grave ?: 
And, for amends to his poſterit yy, 
At our im tance thither 18 he come, 


To ſpread his colours; boy, in thy behalf; ou 


9 By this brave duke came early te his grave e] The old play led | 
Shakipeare into this error of aſcribing to the duke of Auſttia the death 
ot Richard, who loſt his life at the fiege of Chaluz, long after he had 
bees ranſom'd out of Auſtria's power. STervens. ;. - 
The producing Auſtria on the feene is allo contrary to the truth of 
hiltory, into which, anachroniſm our zuthor was led by the old play. 
Leopold Duke of Auſtria, by whom Richard I. had been thrown into 
priſon in 1193, died in conſequence of a fall from his horſe in 1195, 
ſome years before the commencement of the preſent play. 

The origin «| cauſe of the eam'ty between Richard the Firſt, and the 
duke of Auſtria, was, according to Fabian, that Richard © tooke from 
a knighte of the Duke of Oftriche the ſaid duke's banner, and in defipi:e 
of the ſa id duke, trade it under foote, and did unto it all the ſpite he 
might.” Harding ſays, in his Chronicle, that the cauſe of quarrel was 
Richard's taking down the Duke of Auſtria's arms and banner, which 
de had ſet up above thoſe of the king of France and the king of Jerv- 
lilem. The affront was given, when they lay before Acre in Paleſtive. 
This circumſtance is allu-led to ia the old King John, where the 
Baſtard, after killing Aultria, ſays, © 1 f | 

And as my father triumph'd in thy ſpoils, 1 
* And tred thine enſignr underneath bis feet, & g. 

Other hiſtorians ſay, that the duke ſuſpected Richard to have been con- 
cerned in the aſſaſſination of his kinſman, the Marquis of Montferr at, 
who was ſtabbed in Tyre, ſoon after he had been elected king of | Jeru- 
alem; but this was a calumny, propagated: by Richard's enemies io! 
pol:tical purpo es. Mavons.; = - „„ 56477 

Ad our importance] At our importunity. Jonusow, of ta 
, 3 — that pale, that white-fac'd fbore,] England is ſuppoſed to be 
called Albion from the white rocks facing France. Jounson. 


vor VIE. = K EE. £ 


Whoſe foot 50 rns the acean's.roaring . 
And coops fo other land her iflanders, E bk 
Even till that England, -hedg'd in with the ein, | Eni % 
That water- wile bulwerk, ſtill eaure bean} c 
And confident from foreign purpaſeaa, 240 1 91 b. 
Even till that utmoſt carner af . u ils Br 
Salute thee For her king 2 till 1155 fair be., ute Scree 
Will 1 nat think af hame, unt follow . 

Conft. O, take bis mather's thanks, g wen thanks, 
Till your ſtrong hand ſhall help te give him ne 
To make a more requital 7to-your 
Auſt. The peace of heaven is en, that li their OY 
In ſuch a juſt and charitable war. | 
* Phi Well then, to work; aur cannon ſhall be beet 
Againſt the brows af this reſiſtin un. — ae Nn 
Call for our chiefeſt men of: diſcipline, | Ag .67 
To cull the plots * of beſt advantages: 
We'll lay before this town pur royal bones 
Wade to the market- place in Frenchman's bload, .. 
But we will make it __ to this boy. 
| Conſt. Stay | for an anſwer to your — 
Leſt voadvis'd you ſtain your fords with b 
My lord Chatilſon may ſtom England oa 4 25 | 
hat right in peace, which here we urge jn var: 3 
And then we ſhall repent each drop of blood, | 
That frog raſh halte 16 e ſhed. | LS 


auser cue. 
4 . 
K. Phi. A ond 4 poo vn v. 25 a 

Our. meſſenger & ger e arriy' 72 fg 55 0 of — 
What England ſays, ſey briefly, 2 ah Jard, t 
We coldly pauſe far thee 3 Chatillan 7 
Chat. Then turn your forces from this r . wo 
I. ur” them up again e pie = 


2 — @ more 811 i believe: it a 5 2 obſerved, that 
wy Ggnifed'i in our awhot's time; ter. bugs 4 rol n 
e eee e the ground, | or poſts.”  Maion 

4 A wonder, lady The wonrles is enly that Chatillon happened 
to artive ut the moment when Cenlignce mentioned him; which the 
French king, according to a ſuperſtition which prevails more'or leſs iy 
every mind agirated by great affairs, butts into a CR N out iateipo· 
fi Ty or amen "wr 225 Joan, 5 


A 4 | 1 
Fi 3 11 2 gl 


England, impatient of your 
Hath put himſelf in hap 
Whoſe Fleiſure I have ſtaid, gi wid y gre __ time 

To land his legions alas ſoon as at "ce 

His marches are ex # to this t, Es 

His forces ſtrong, is ſoldiers conbdent. 1 : 

With him a is e the mother queen, 

An Arts, {55g hit rv blood and ſtrife 4 IR, 

With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain 2 

With them a baſtard of the king's deceas d „ 

And all the unſettled hnmours of the land, 

˖ Raſh, inconſiderate, firy voluptaries, e 

52 With ladies“ faces, and fherce dragons“ — e 

Have fold their fortunes at their native homes, 

Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs , 

To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 35 

In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpiri b. 74 
Than now the Englifh bottoms have Ls o'r, | 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, | © 

Jo do offence and feath 1 in Cixiftendom. © 

The 1 interruption of their churlkifh drums {Dreams dent. 

Cuts off more circumſtance ; they are at had; 

To parly, or to fight; therefore, prepare. A g 
K. Phi. How Ruch unlook'd for is this e 
Aufl. By how much our tr def by ſo much 149 5 

We muſt awake N defence ; r 


75 — e 2 expedit thous. 13 


Leicefler"'s Com mon cue originally publiſket about the year 1984 FR 

ſhe ſt ande th like a fend or fory, at the eb of her Amaia, 0 Aire 
dim forward when occaſion ſhall ſerve.,“ STervEns. 

The old copy reads—An Ate. Cotrected by Mr. Rowe. Ma Low 7. 

7 With them a baſtard of ef the king's deceas? 75 This line. except the 

word with, is borrowed tn the old play ef King Jahn, atrea*vp-men-. 


tors read, But there is certainly no corruption, for we have the ſame 
phraſeology elſewhere. See allo the original line, p p- #87, n 8. 


Maron r. 
d Bearing their birth-rights, &c ] So, King Henry VIII: 
8 „Many broke their backs with bearing manors on.therg." 


9 = have waſt ver,] Faft for wafted. So again, in this play : 
© The iron of itlelf, though heat ted. bot, „— 
be. heated. STzEvVENs.. | 
= ſcath—] Deſtruion, harm. Jounwos,. 


d * 0 
. e Ter 
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6 An Ate, irring Bim, &c.] Ai was the Goddeſs of Reveng-, 
This image might have been borrowed from the celebrated libe}, entied 


tioned, Our author ſhould have written — lig, ang o the modern edi- 


jon x son. | 


J.; 
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For courage mounteth with occaſion: 
Let them be ROTO chang we are prepart. | 


Enter King Ie Euixon, Brands, the Berns, ; 


PEMBROKE, . 5 


* 


rmit 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our own! OY 
If ep ; bleed France, and peace aſcend to heaven 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 3 
1 heir proud contempt that beat his peace to heaven. 
K. Phi. Peace be to England; if that war return 
From France to England, there to live in peace! 
England we love; and, for, that England's ſake, 
With burthen of our armour here we ſweat : 
] his toi] of ours ſhould be a work of thine ! 
fut thou from loving e art ſo far, 
1 hat thou haſt under-wrought 2 his lawful Kings... 
Cut off the ſequence of — . 5 
Out · faced infant ſtate, and done a rape 
Ux on the maiden virtue of the crown, 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face; 
Theſe. eyes, theſe brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abſtra doth contain that large, | 97" Mohd 
Which dy'd in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume. 
1 hat Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his ſon; England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's : In the name of God, 
How comes it then, that*thou art call'd a king, | 
When living blood doth in theſe temples beat, 
Which owe. the crown that thou o'er-malſtereit ? 15 
K. Jobn. From whom haſt thou this e comm be 


K. Sun. Pra be to Fr rance; if France in . 


N France, 
To draw my anſwer from thy articles? 
K. Phi. From that ſupernal jadge, that "Gn —— 
thoughts 
In any * of ſtrong authority. V 


> 


1 8 e. 3 undermined. STEVENS. 
3 — this brief—)] Our author has elſe where uſed a hr for a ſhort 
note, or deſcription. Ma papa 5 | 17 | 


4 2 


N * 


— 
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To look into the blots and ſtains of right 2. 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: —_—- 
Under whoſe warrant, I impeach thy wrong; a 2 
And, by whoſe help, I mean to chaſtiſe it. Wah . 4 
K. John. Alack, thou doſt uſurp authority. e 
K. Phi. Excuſe; it is to beat uſurping down. <a 
Eli. Who is it, thou doſt call uſurper, France? '. © 
Conſt. Let me mag anſwer ;—thy uſurping fon. 
Eli. Out, inſolent! baſtard ſhall be king 
That thou may'ſt be a qU&en, and check the world +! 
Conft. My bed was ever to thy ſon as true, 
As thine was to thy huſband : and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 
Than thou and John in manners; being as like, 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. | | : 
My boy a baſtard ! By my foul, I think, 1 ee I 
His father never wal. Gn bepir yt OP 2 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother *. 5 
Eli. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy father. 
Confl. There's a good grandam, boy, that would blot thee. 
E OT 3” F 
Baſt, Hear the crier 5, 


- 


3 To look into the blots and flains of right. ] The illeg'timate branch o 
2 family always carried the arms of it with what in ancient heraldry w.s 
called a blot or difference. So, in Drayion's Ele from 2 Ila ts 
King Richard Il: "E% HS TR of FE Ty FO uf > 
No baſtard's mark Ya bht his conq':1ing ſhield.” ? 
Blits and Hains occur again together in AQ III. ſe. i. STzEveNs. 
Blot had certainly the heraklical ſenſe mentioned by Mr. Steevens. 
But it here, It ; means only b/emifhes. So again, in AQ III. 
„ 8 2% 4: 4. » Matons. 
4 That thou may be a queen, and check the wyrld I]“ Surely (ſays 
Holinſhed) Queen Eleanor, the kyngs mother, was ſore. againſt her ne- 
phew Arthur, rather moved thereto by envye conceyved agaynſt his mo- 
ther, than upon any juſt occaſion, given in the behaife of the childe; for 
that ſhe ſaw, if he were king, how his mother Conſtance would look 0 
beare the moſt rule within the realnie of Englande, till her fonne ſhou'd 
come to lawfull a,e, to govern of himſelfe. So hard'a thing it is, to 
bring women to agree in one minde, their natures commonly being ſo 
Contrary,” MaALoNE. Ws Rb 1 
a if thou wert his mother.) Conſtance alludes to Elinor's in- 
bidelity to her huſband Lewis the Sevemb, when they were in the Holy 
Land; on account of which he was divorced from her. She afterwards 
(1151) married our King Henry II. M ALONE. as 
5 Hear the crier.} Alluding to the uſual proclamation for filence, made 
00 criers iu courts of juſtice, beginning Oye, corraptly pronounced 
Ver, Auſtria has juſt ſaid, Peace. MaLons. | s 


, Auſt. | 


OY 


— KING JOHN. 


= Auf. What che devil art thou? 
| ; Baft. One das will play-vhe devil, Gre wind you 

Fn a may catch your hide and you alone. 
You are the hare of whom. the proverb goes, 

Whoſe valour plucks dead — by the — 13 

III ſmoke your ſkin-coat, an I catch you right 3 
Sirrah, look to't; i'faith, I will, i'faith. | 

Blanch. ©, well did he become that lion's rdbe, 
That did diſrobe the lion of that robe | 
: Baft.' It lies as fightly on the back 7 * 
As great er aces upon an als ® LOTT I OG 


8 One that ein, ihe Heiz fir, with en, | 
An 'a ma it pl de and you ab. The ground of che quar- 
. re] of the Baſtard to Au is no Where ſpecified in the preſent play, 
| But the flory is, that Auſtria, WBO killed king Richard Cu- de- lin, 
wore as the ſpoil of that prince, a liod's hide, which had belonged to 
| him. This circumſtafice renders the abger of the baſtaret very ei uraf, 
and ought not to have been omitted. Port. 

See p. 191, 6.7 ; and p. 192, 2. 8, This circuraſtence {as Mr. Pope 
likewiſe oblerves) is particular rly alluded to in the old play of K. Jobr, 
Sigh. ©. 1. K. Ave however, was not killed (as has of ads already 
mentioned) by the Juke of Auſtris, but by Be trand de Courdon at the 
nege of Chaluz, a cattle belonging to the Viſcount 17 8 Mr. 
Fope's note, which is 09 a paſſage i in the third act ve placed here, 
beckichy the atluficn to Auſtria's wearirg the ſion 8 vide b bers fi:{t occurs, 

| Makons, 

The omiſſion of his incident was natural. Shakfpeare having fami- 
alized the ſtory to his own 9 forgot that it was obſcure td his 

audience; or what js equally probable, the ffory was then (6 popular that 18 
2 hint was ſufficient at that time to bring ii co mind; and the e plays were Ii 
writes with very little care (or the approbation of poſterity, Jounts, A 

7 Tia are the hare of <0bom the proverb ge, 


Whoſe valour plucks dead lions, &c.] 80, in che uy Tragedy : L 

6 He huoted well that was 4 lion's death; we 

Not he that in 4a garment wore his ſin : _ 

80 15 may pull dead haons.by ihe beard. * Sri the 

- The Spanb edy was exhibited on the age about the year i590. bin 
; The proverb all won. ages to is, Mor tuo leon et ſegares my. 5 * (he! 
ng be back of at 

s as 4% on the ba ret 

| As great leads ſhoes wo an a, 11 i e. upon the hoo fo of o giri 

Mr. Theobald thought N muſt be placed on 4 beck: 4 the est; * 1 

and, therefore, to avoid y xx; that reads Alcides ſhows... This ſpee 

endeavour to make our antho;'s ſimiles correlpond exactly on both bidet, Wor 

is, 2s has been more than ance obſerved, the ſource of —— errouts. King 

Maire t. mor, 


The 045 of Hercules are rhore than once intr 15 in the old come 
dies wy * the ſame occaſions, Say ig 5 e Gall, by 45 ＋ 


rs. 
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England, and Ireland; Abou a, Touraine; Mainey 


Give grandam kingdom, nod in tandem vin 


1 cn Hein * " i 
But, aſs, Pl take what burden from yout back sz 


Or lay on that, ſwall make ur tho crack. 

Auft. What cracker is this ſame, that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous.breath.? 

. Phi. Lewis, determine what we ſtrall de gabe 

Lw. Women and fbols, break off ,t ae 
King John, this is the very ſom of a, - 


ln right of 2 do I chim of thee : 1 f N 
* thou reſign them, and lay dowii thy arms? 
John. * life as ſdon ge defy thee; France. | 

Anh? 201 — yield thee to my band 
And, out of my dear love, Flk gire thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of vanee can win : 
Submit thee, boy. * E | 

Eli, Come to thy grandam, child. | 

Conſt. Do, child, go to it! grandam, ils: 


Give it a plum, a cherry, and wo | 

There's a good grandam,) A T's 
Arth. Good my mother, pesce! $a 

I would, that I were low laid in my grave; 

| am not worth _ coil, that's made for me. 


(606: — as ® as „ Ressel foor for the fore of 1 1 pigncy." 
Again, in Goff -n's Scholl of Abt, 1379 1 ** <= to draw the lyon's ſkin 
vpon Æſop's alle, or Her eilen ſbbel on # childes fete Sfifbens. 


A double allufi-n was intended ; fifty to the fable of the afs ig be 
lion's ſkid ; than Richard 1 is Ratly fer in competition vu Aleides, as 


Auſtria is ſatirically coupled with the aſs, TUI. 

9 K. Phi, Lewi, determine, &c.} Ia the old vir £4 this line ffands 
[Ms 1 Kleg Lewis determine wht we hall ds ft 

To the hffF-three ſperches ſpoken id this (6ene 1 King "Philip, ne 


vod Xiag obly is prefined. f have therefore given: this fire to firm, 


The træsſerider br eampoſitor having, | iflagitte, fotgorteh 29 diffiagaith 
the word King by lialiche, and ts put + fun point after it, theſe wores 


bee been printed a8 pers of Auitria's pee: ing Lewis,“ Bec: but 


ſbek a — maft be ertesebus, for Lewis Was det king. Sore 
of eur a + editors have left AHA in pole Mon of the ue, ad cor- 
Qed the error by reuding hefe, King Fp; determine, Ac. and 
giving the next ſpeech t6 him, inſtead of Lewk: 
| once thowght . nne before ts wight and os part of Auitria's 
ſpeech, and that he might have addreſſed Fe and h Dauphin by the 
words, King,—Lewis, &. but the addreſag Philip by the vile of 
King, with-ut any addition, ſeems tod famila, 48d | therefore — it 
more probable that the erer hippetct is ths way hore ſted. 
Mr t. 
— Ai.jeu, ] Old Copy agiert. Corres by My, Thewvald. 
þ . Lokk. 
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200 K IN G LOH N. 
Eli. His mother ſhames him ſo, : pbor boy, he weeps. 
_ Conft, Now ſhame upon you, whe'r ſne does, or no 1 
His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's ſhames, 
Draw thoſe heaven- moving pearls from his A eyes, l 
M hich heaven ſhall take in nature of a fee; ny 6 
Ay, with theſe cryſtal beads heaven ſhall be brid's wha + 
To do him juſtice, and revenge on you. | ne 
Eli. Thou monſtrous flanderer o — and 1 Tg. 1 
Conſi. Thou monſtrous injurer of heaven and earth!“ 
Call Got me ſlanderer thou, and thine, , 175 
! he dominations, royahies, and rights, 
Of this oppreſſed boy : This is thy eldeſt ſon's for, 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee;z 
Thy fins are viſited in this poor child; 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the ſecond generation _ 
Removed from thy ſin - conceiving womb. 
K. John. Bedlam, have done. 
Conſt. J have but this to ſay | 
That he's not only plagued for her fin, 
But God hath made her ſin and her the plague . 


— 


aw. 


1 New ſhame upon you, whe'r foe deer or 'no ef] W. be'r for whether. 
| 80, in an Epigran, by B. Jonſon: 

Who ſhall doubt, Donne, who'r I 2 poet be, 

4 When I dare ſend my epigrams to thee ?"' © 

2 ia Gower's De Confeſſione Amantis, 15 32: : 

That maugre where the wolde or 1 ', M4 LON. 

2 J have but this to. fay,— _ 

That he's not only 8 for her fin, 

But, God hath pa her fin and ber the plague, See. This . 
appears to me very ob'cure. The chief difficulty ariſes from this, t that 
Conſtance. having. told Elinor of her An- conceiving «womb, purſues the 
thought, and uſes fin through the next lines in an ee ſenſe, 
ſometimes for crime, and ſometimes for off «ſpring. 

He's not plagued for her ſin, &c. He is not only ma milerable by 
vengeance for her fin or crime; but her fin, ber offspring, and ſhe, are 
made the . of that vengeance, on this deſcendant; who, 
though of the ſecond generation, is plagued for her and with cans 
whom ſhe i is not only the cauſe but the inſtrument of evil. 

The next clauſe. is more perplexed. All the editions read : 

— lag. u'd for ber, | 8 * 8 8 
And <vith ber plague ber * 3 birs or y 

Her injury, the beadle to ber fin, NE 
All puniſb'd in the per fon of (bis child. 

| point thus; © 

— plags'd for ber 
And wit Ti — Plague her fon | 7 3 injury 
Her injury, the beadle te her 7 Tha 


-2 i 
L . 7 - - 
: : ; | 
{ 
I 
7 
i 


EK IN G. JOE 1 
Os this removed iſſue, pla ag d for IC WL A / 
And with her plague, her fin ; his injury | 


Her injury, —the beadle to her fin ; TAE IL: Wn} 
All puniſh'd in the perſon of this child, — 
And all for her; A plague upon her! e 
Eli. Thou vnadviſed ſcold, I ean produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy fon: 
Conf. Ay, who doubts that ? a will! a wicked will; 
A woman's will; a e NN s will! 


That is; inſtead of infliting 1 vengeance on this innocent and remote 
deſcend: nt. puniſb her ſen, her immediate offspring : then the afflict ion 
will fall where it is deſerved; his injury will be ber injury, and the 
miſery of her fin; her fon will be a b-adle, or chaſtiſer, to her crimes, 
which are now all puniſd'd in the perſen of thir child. e 


Mr. Roderick reads: 1 1 
ä — plagu'd for her, | . 
And _ her plagu'd; her 7-1 bis injur y. _ 
We may rea 


But 1 hath made. her fin and her the playin 

On this removed iſſue. plagu'd for her; N 

And, with her fin, her plague, bis injury 

Her injury, the beadle to ber fin. 
i. e. God hath made her and her fon gelber, the Plague of her miſt re- 
mote 3 who are plagued for ber; the ſame power hath, like- 
wiſe e her fin her own plague, and thei injury Je has done td him ber 
un injury, as a beadle to laſh that fin. i. e. Providence has Rforder'd 
it, that ſhe who is made the inſtrument of puniſhment to another, has, 
in the end, converted that other into an inſtrument of F for 
herſelf. STEzEvens. 

Conſtance obſerve: that he -(ifte, pointing to FF «> ine John, ** 9 
from the flow of gall ſhe names not.“) is not only hand [with the 
preſent war] for his mother's, fin, b t God hath made her fin and her 
the plague alſo on this removed iſſue, [ Arthur, ! plagued on her account, 
and by the means of her ſinful offspring. whoſe injury [the uſurpation of 
Arthur's rights] may be conſidered as her injury, or the injury of her 
hn-conceiving womb; and John's injury may alſo be conſidered as the 
beadle or officer of chrrection employed by her crimes to inflic all theſe 
puniſhments on the perſon of this child, ToLLeT. 

Plagued in theſe _ generally means puniſbed. so, in Kr 
Richard III. 

e God. we, ith plags'd *s bloody God 2 

> D 


— 


So Holinſhed : they for very remorſe and dread of the divine 
plague, wilt either efully flie ”* & c. 

Not being ſatisfied with any of the emendations arogeleds [ have ad- 
hered to the original copy Lſuſpect that two half lines have been lot 
ifter the words—And with her —. If the text be ri-bt, irh, I thi: k, 
es by, (as in many other paſſages,) and Mr. Tollet's interpre- ation 

true one. Removed, I believe, here ſignifies remote. So, in 
4 Milfs, Night” 5 Dr-am- * ; 1 8 
* From Athens is her houſe remov'd 4 leagues.” Ma LON T. 


e X. Phi. 


k 1 N 10 BH N. 


K. Phi. Peace, lady; pauſe, ar be Gore a peate: :: 

It ill beſeems this preſence, to «7 _..-. 

To theſe ill-tuned repetitions 3. 

Some trumpet ſummon hnher. to > the walls. | 

Theſe men of Angiers; let us hear them . wy 
Whoſe title they admit, Arthur 5, or . 


203 


+ 


e, fund. Pater Onizens upon the waht, a 


1. Cit. Who is it, that hath warn'd us to the walls? 

X. Ni. Tis France, for E. 

K. John. England, for itfelf: | 
You men of Angiers, and. my loving ſubjects.— Se 

K. Phi. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's ſubjects, 
Our trumper call'd you to this gentle parle. 

K. Jobn. For our advantage ;— | herefore, hear us firtt 4. 
Theſe flags of France, that are advanced here | 
Before the eye and proſpect of your town, 
ave hither march'd to your endamagement: 

cannons have their bowels full of wrath ; 

And ready mounted are they, to ſpit forth 

Their iron indignation *gaintt your walls: 

All preparation for a bloody. ſiege, | 

And mercileſs proeceding by cheſe French, 
Confronts your city's eyes 5, your winking gates »; ; 
And, but for our approach, t ole. ſleeping ones, 

1 har as a waiſt do girdle you about, - 

By the W re of their ordnaace 


It ill 8 this preſence, to erp — 


To theſe ill. tuned repetitions. —} Dr. Warburten has well obſerved 5 
on one of the former plays, that to cy arm is to encourage. Jon O. 


1 he phraſe (as Dr. Jobnſon has ſuggeſted,) * was boxrawed frons/ar- 


chery, aim having been the word of command as we now ſay profent.” 
Maron. 


So, in our author's Merty Wives e " Windſer, where Ford ſays; 
L and to thele violent proceedings all nay neighbours hall ery aim,” . 


Set the note on that paſfa e. STEEVERS. 


4 For our advantage ;—Therefore hear us finſt.] If we == 


yur advantage, in would de a more N reaſen for interru 
Philip Tyzxawnrty. 


5 Confroms Jour city eye} The ld copy rends—Cemfert; G. 
My. owe made this nc cefſary change. STI DVI 
eur wink ing gates J i e. gates baſtily cloſed from. an we 
t.cauon of danger. So, iv K H-my IV, P. II: | 
+ 24.1% God "Ros leapt iu — enen | 


By 


a — 2% / 


> 


= 
8 v 


* 
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; | | 


By this time from their fined beds of lim + 
Had been diſhabilted; ave wide havoch made Ws: 


For bloody power to ruſh upom your WWW 
But, on the fight af ud, yous: your Has — 8 
Who painfully, with meh 1. mare, res: 
Have brought a countetchedk before — 
To ſave unſcratch*'d ye eity's cheaten d cheeks; 
Behold, the French, amaz'd;: —— - 
And now, inſtead of bullets wrapp'd\ in ßer 
To male 4: ſhaking fever im your walls, 1215 
They ſhoot but aim worde, folded up-in "TY 
To make a faithleſs error in your ears: 
Which tiuſt — kind citizens, - 1 
And let us in, your hing — fyinitey Hor . 
Forweary'd in this astiot of ſwift ſpeeds en 
Crave 3 within your eity wallss 
K. Phi. When I have ſaid, make r 1616 hork, 
Lo, in this right hatid, whoſe: prote on 
Is moſt divinely vow'd upon the right 
Cf him it holds, ſtands young Plantagened;- 
Son to che elder brechen of this man, | 
And king o'er him, and all that he = x ha 
For this down-troddew equity, we tread | 
In warlike march-theſe greens before your town 3 | 
Being no further enemy u you, [Ht 
Than the conftraids of hoſpitable 2h | © 
In the relief of this N child, 5 TS, 
Religiouſly provokes; Be phaſed: ther | 
To pay that duty, whiels you' trug owes | 
To him that owes it j nume, ie young prince: 
And then our arms, like to a muzäled bear, 
Save in aſpeck, have _—_ offence ſeal'd up; 
Our cannons? malice e be ſpent . 
Againſt the invalnerable s of heaven; 
And, with a Bleſſed and unden d retire, 
With unback'd ſwordy avid! hetmers:alh aotwaietth. 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we came to ſpout agaipſt your town, 
Aud feave your cite, wines, amd you, if N 


3 


0 Mey Wor: but cane om H on x were 805 1. oo zuther* $ 
lupe e La-. ., 
This helpleſs ele if words Gb — right. „ M 4 % 


7 — that G Mou oο Lo n bei bu he's 


lime, u 
9 5 Fac 


Though 


* % 


x 


V wi _* 


Bur if you fondly paſs our „dera . 


Tis not the roundure of your old-fac'd walls 


Can hide you from our meſſengers of war 
al theſe Engliſh, and their ee ml 
Were harbour'd in their rude circumference, | 
Then, tell us, ſhall your city call us lord, pore - 
In that behalf which we have challeng'd it of iE $4 


Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 


And ſtalk in blood to our poſſeſſion? 


1. Cit. In brief, we are the kin 1 England's ſubjects ; 5 | 


For him, and in his right, we hold this town. F 
K. John. Ackoowledge: then the king, and let me in, 


1. Cit. That can we not: but he that proves the en 5 


To him will we prove loyal; till that time, 


Have we ramm'd up our gates againſt the watt: L — 5 


K. John. Doth not the crown'of England prove the king 


And, if not that, l bring you witneſſes, 


Twice fifteen thouſand hearts of England's breed, — 
Baſt. Baſtards, and ele. | 
K. John. To verify our title with their "RY ed. 2 
K. Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as thoſe,— 
Baſt. Some baſtards too. 0 3 
K. Phi. Stand in his face, to contradict 5 — 
1. Cit, Till you compound whoſe right is worthieſt, 
We, for the worthieſt, hold the . om bon 
K. Jobn. Then God forgive the ſia of all Se fouls, ff 
That to their everlaſting reſidence, 5 
Before the dew of evening fall, ſhall fleet, 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king! 
A. Phi, Amen, Amen !-- Mount, tlieralicrs! to amet 
Baſl. Saint George,-—that Pere the —_ and e cer 


ſince, 


Sits on his borſeback at mine hoſteſs door, 


Teach us ſome fence !—Sirrah, were I at home, 


At your den, ſirrah, [zo Auſt.] with your lioneſs, r 
I'd let an ox- head to PRES —— 8 hide? * 


8 *T;s not the ronndace, &c.] Ress dare means the fame 2 the 


Fe Boe rendeur, i. e the circle. So, in Shakſpeare” s 21ſt Sonnet: 


ere gh things rare, 
That heaven's air in this huge denderg bems.“ - SpzRVENs: 


7 x 9 74 ſet as r. bead beer 25 s bide,) So, in the old play of King 
Fobn + 


1 . 
#7 Bs 


But let the frolick. Frenchmds wake no 12 * I 
« If Philip front him with an Engliſh horn.“ STEVIE... 
| : And 
= 


E INC GI 1 0 W as 


And make a- monſter of you. — e eee in sei 1 
Auſt. T. mer tn re Re 2:1 | 7M * 12471 
Baft O, tremble ; e * roar. . oF 

du. Up higher to the plain; On 3 TY 1 

In ro appointment, all our regiments. ob e:00io9 1) 


Baft. Speed chen, to take advanta of the geld. bits 3.41 
K. of It ſhall de ſo Ker | Lows.) and at the Auers 


ill 
command che reſt to  nd.—Ood, « ; and 4 our right! 5 vt 
SCENE IL „ 


The fame. 
4. 4 1 —_ ; this a Four Enter a French 
8 Hera with trumpets," to the _—_ 


F Her. You men of Anbei „ open Lias your gates, 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath- * e 
Much work for tears in many an Engliſh mother, * 
Whoſe ſons lie ſcatter'd on the bleeding grounds + 
Many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd earth ; - 
And victory, with lite loſs, doth: play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly diſplay'd, 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim. | . | 


Arthur of Bretagne, Eagland's king, and Fours: 


Enter an Ev eli Herald, with trumpet | | 


E. Her. Rejoice, you men of Angiers * 5 ring your — 
King John, your king and England's, doth ä a 
Commander of this hot malicious day! ys 


1 You mern 7 Angiers, &c ] This ſpeech i is yery ie and muh, 
and except the conceit of the wide buſband embracing the earth, fe 
Juit and beautiful. Jon s son. 

2 Rejoice, you men of Angiers, &.] The Engliſh herald falls ſome - 
what below his antagoniſt. Sriver armour gilt with blood is 2 poor 
image. Vet our author has it again in Macbeth : t 

= Here lay Doncao, | 
« His * ks lac'd with bis golden bleed, ” 3 


Their 


ä—ͤ——ü— — —— ? — ͤ— — 


2% 


U 
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| 


„ K 1 NO J O n N. 
Their armours, that march 'd heace fo > 


Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood * U 
There {tuck no plame in any Bugliſu ceſt. 0 l 
That is of. Frante fy 11 * 7 
Our colours do return F. Wee The 

That did diſp de when we rk evg Fab þ 4. 


And, like a ppl of huntſmen j) em» 
Our luſty. E:lith, with purpled hands, 
Dy'd inthe dying flaughter of-theic feng: 
Open your gates, and give the victors way, 
1. Cit. Heralds, from off. our towers 4 we might behold, 
From firſt to laſt, the onſet and retire | 
Of both your armies ; whoſe . > 
By our beſt eyes cannot be cenſured * : 
Blood hath bought blood, and blew? have anſwer'd blows ; 
. match'd with ſtrength, and FR confronted 


„ . 1 earn 


One muſt prove greateſt : while they weigh t even, 
We hold. our town. for neither 3 I; for both. 


KR + 11 
3 


Enter, at ad Aha hannah ee Ws 


BLanCH, and the BASTARD 3 ah ERA 
Lewis, AvSanth, RIS 


K. Fohn. France, kaif thou yer more bibod ts: eaſt voy? 
Say, ſhall the current of our right roam on? 

Whoſe paſſage vex'd with thy impediment, 

Shall leave his native:channel; and ofer-fwell. 

With courſe diſturb'd even thy confining ſhores ; 

Unleſs thou let hie fifrer- warer Reep. 5 

A peaceful e to the ocean. | 


3 And, like « jel troop £ Fn REA 1 was, 1 chiok, one of the 
ſavage! practices of the ch on all te ſtein- their hands in the hoo of 
the deer, as + trophy. 

4 Heralds, freu off our 1 Ke. The ſe three rr feent & 
| have been laboured. The citizen's ir the Veſt; yet bor hlt we Ar ir 
| a poor gingle. Jouns WMW. 

* — cannot. be cealued:] i. e. cannot be eſtimated. Our author 
6ught ra her. to have written — whoſe Juperior i ity, or whoſe inequality, 
cannot be cer ſured, Malou x. 

s Sayz, ſhall ibe current of our right roam on 71 Thees the old coby, 
The * the ſecond. folio ſubſlituted run, which has becn adopted 
in the ſubſequent edit vs. I do not perceive an) n ed cf change. 

the n we have— the wander it b:coks,” ren K Px 


r 


In this hot tri 


KING JO u N. 2. 


E. Phi. England, thou baſt not ſav'd aar, 
. more than we of France; + 

Rather, loſt more: Add by tis hand I fear, 

That ſways the earth this climate avertooks, — 

Before we will lay down our guſt-borae arms, 


' We'll 1 thee down, gainſt whom theſe arms ve bear, 


Or add a royal number to the dead; 
Gracing the ſcrowl, that tells of this war's loſs, 
= 2 r eee, kings. 
az ma ! how high thy glory towert, 
What the "Ih bload of kings is ſet dn fire 
O, now doth death line his dead chaps with ſteet'; 
The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his fangs ; 4 
And now he feaſts, mouſing the fleſh ao men 
In undeter mind differences of ki . 
Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed ber? 4 
Cry, baveck, kings“ ! back to the ſlated field, | 
You equal petents , firy· kindled ſpices 1 - 
Then let confuſion of one pant confirm 0 
1 other's peace; till then, bios, bloody uud a! 
21 oba. Whole party do the towuſmen yet admit? 
bi. Speak, e for England; who's your king? 
1 1 The king of England, when we know the king. | 
K. Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up 22 
K. John. In us, that art our own great 99 
And bear poſſeſſion of our perſon here; 
Lord of ous preſence, Angers, and of y.. 
i. Cit, A rn aun we . all. this 953 


Th 1 
” ” 


& troußng Bo b mon, ) Mfg, lik 3 other ancient and 
now uncouth expreſſions, was expelled frem our author's tent by Mr. 
Pope; and mouthing, which he ſubſtituted in-its poo; hae been, adopted 
in the ſubſequent 8 without any ſufficient: renſun, in. my appre- 
benſien. Mon ſing is, I ſuppoſe, mamocking, and devouring eagerly,. 
3 cat devoms 4 mowle; So, in, 4 Midfimmer Night's. Dream : 


4% Well mons'd, Lion!“ Again, in The Wonder ful Fear, by — 


Decker, 1603 : * Wh. Iſt Troy was ſwilliog-fack. and fugar, and meg 
it _reofion, the mud Greokes made bonfu es; of their houſes,” 
Maron 
7 Cry, havick, kings 1] That is, eee Aar gbter to geen ed. Sc, 
in another place: 9 He with Ate by his fide, Cries, havark Ro 
Jon nan. 
* Yu equal ad Puents for pocentates; So, in Au warie # 
cellent and delecte bill Freatiſe imiitullt HI vor Us, &c. 1603 * Ane 
of the poatentes of the town,” SRS. 
9 4 greater peer than we, denies all th. 7 Ke. i. e. che Lond 
lets, who has not „ ſupeniority ob. either. ar mR 5 amd till it 
be 


208” - K 1 * 6 10H. 

And, till i te vodosbegzd, we do lock 

Our former ſcruple in our ſtrong-barr'd gates: 

King'd of our fears 1, until our fears, reſolv'd, 

Be by ſome certain king purg'd and depos'd. ; 
Baſt. 5 heaven, theſe PP. of Angier boot you, 
ngs 3 


be undoubeed, the people of Angiers will not open their gates, 
| Torrzr. 

1 King'd of our ir fears,] i i. e. Our fears being our kings, or rulers, 
The 75 COPY reads Kings. The emendation, as the reader will find 
in the following note, was e Mr, T rhe. Kin WI is again 
uſed in King Richard II. ee : | 10 . 

«+ Then I am 4ing'd again.“ 5 

It is manifeſt that the paſſage in the old copy is n and that it 
muſt have been ſo worded, that their fears ſhould be ſtyled their kings 
or maſters, and not they, kings or maſters of their fears ; becauſe in the 
next line mention is made of theſe fears being depoſed. Mr. Tyrwhitt's 
emendation produces this meaning by a very ſlight alteration, and is 
therefore, I think, entitled to a place in the text- 

The following paſſage in our author's Rape of Lucrece, ſtrongly, in 
my opinion, conhbrms this conject ure: 

80 ſhall theſe Havel [Tarquin's _ poſſe] be kings, 

Ad thou their ſlave.” | 
Again, i in King Lear : | we 
„It ſeems, e yg Ne = $508 
« Over her paſſion, who, moſt rebel-like, | 
% Sought to be ting o'er ber.” 

This paſſage in the folio is given to King Philip, 2nd i in a bende 
part of this ſcene, all the ſpeeches of the citizens are given to Hobert; 
which I mention, becauſe theſe, and innumerable other inſtances, 
where the ſame error has been committed in that eaition, juſtify ſome 
licence in transferring ſpeeches from one perſon to another. MALons. 

Dr. Warburton ſaw what was requiſite to make his paſſage ſenſe; 
and Dr. Johnſon, rather too haſtily, I think, has received his emends- 

tion into the text. He reads: | 
+ Kings are our fears, | 
which be explains to nan; our fears are the kings which at preſent 
rule us.“ 

' As the ſame ſenſe may be obtained 2055 en nabe en, ls am 
more inelined to read: 

1 King'd of er fears, —. 

King'd is uſed as a participle paſſive by Sbakſpeare more than once, 1 
believe. 1 remember one inſtance in e AN the F. Fifth, Act II. ſc. v. 
The Dauphin ſays of England: | 

« — ſheis fo idly 4g d. | 

It is ſearce neceſſary to add, that, of, here (as in bee other 
_ has the ſignific ation of; by. TyRwarTr. 

2. — theſe ſcroyles of Angiert—) Efer ouclles, Fr i. e. ſeabby, s- 
phulous fellows. Ben Jonſon uſes the word in Sdery Mas in his © 

Heese: is x 
GG — - bang i them ſerggle MP Srasvan 2. 


And 


which Shak(ipeare had here in his thoughts, printed in 1375. MAR. 
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And ſtand ſecureln on their bartlement, %% %% 
As in a theatre, whenee they gape and pont 
At your induſtrious ſcenes. ® and acts off dea. 


Your royal preſences be raPd by „„ et 41571 1- 
Do like the mutines of Jerofalem#,,!: 


3 At your induſtrious ſcenes—} I once wiſhed to rexd—i/hfrions ; 


but I now believe-the text to be right.” So, in Macbeth 2 tf 


or — and put we on 
„ Tnduſtr ious ſoldierſbip.” Maron. 5 0h 3 
4 Do like the mutines of 2 The mutixes are the mutinerrs, 
the ſeditious. So again, in Hamlet: |  _ 163 447% mot 
| © —- and lay- erat Tur ett (s fi 739 4 
« Worſe than the mutines in the bilbo ee. 
Our author had probably. read the following paſſages in 4 Compendions 
and moſt marvellons Hiſtory of the Jotter times of the Jeues Common» 
weale, & Written in Hebrew, by Joſeph Ben Goriot,—tranſtated 
into Engliſh, by Peter Morwyn : The fame yeere the civil warres grew 
and increaſed in Jeruſalem; for the citizens flew one another without 
any truce, reſt, or quietneſſe. The people were divided into three par- 
nei; whereof the firſt and beſt followed Anani, the high prieſt ; ano- 
ther part followed ſeditious Jehochanan ; the third moſt cruel Schimeon, 
—Arani, being a perfect godly man, and ſeeing the common-wenle of 
Jeruſalem governed by the ſeditiour, gave over his third part, that 
acke to him, ts Elialary his ſonne Eliaſar with his companie tooke 
the Temple, and the courts about itz appointing of his men, ſome to 
bee ipyes, ſome. to, keepe watche and warde —But Jehochangn tooke 
the market place and ſtreetes, the lower part of the citie, Then Schi- 
meon, the J.roſolimite, tooke the higheſt part of the towne, wherefore 
his men annoyed Jehochanan's parte ſore with flings and eroſſe· bowes. 
Between? theſe three there ws allo molt cruel battailes in Jernſalem 
for the ipace of fouie daes. FF = 55 
Taus' campe was about ſixe furlongs from the towae. The next 


N 


o 


mortow they of the t-wne ſeeing Titus to be encamped upon the mount 


Olivet, the captaines of the ſcdriious aſſembled together, and fell at ar- 
gument, every man with another, intending te turne their cruelty apen 
the Romai nes, confirming and ratifying the ſame atenement and purpoſe, 
by (wearing one to another; and lo became peace amongſt them. 
Wherefore, joy ning together, that before were three ſeverall parts, they 
ct open the gates, and all the beſt of them iſſued out wich an horrible 
noy ſe and ſhoute, that they made the Romaines afraide withall, in ſuch 
wile that they . fled” before the ſeditiout, which ſodainly did ſet uppon 
them una ware. | 3 N r $4 
The book from which I have trancribed theſe paſſages, was printed 
in 1602, but there was a former edition, as that before me is ſaid to be 
newly corrected and amended by che tranſſatour Prem the ſpelling 
and the ſtyle, I im»gine the firlt edition of this book had appeared be- 
fore 1880. This alluſion is not found in the old play. MATLous: 

Since this note was written, I have met with an edition of the book 


Be 


„n 


2» E I NW d PO H N. 
Be friends a while 5, und both 


Your ſharpeſt deeds. — . * 2 
By eaſt and welt — —_ i 50 | 
Their battering cannon, charged * — F200 1 
Till their ſoul-fearing clantours © have draw down. ie 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: : 
Id play inceſſantly upon theſe jade, nab 
Even till unſenced Aeſpl ation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air: | 
That done, diſſever your united Nrengehs, 

And part your mingled colours once again; 
Turn * to face, and bloody pont to point: 
Then, in a moment, fortune ſhall call forth 
Out of one ſide her happy minion; 

Te whon in favoar the ſhall give the day, 


i kiſs Rim with a glorious victory. 


ow like you this wild 8 mighty ſtares? 
s it not 8 policy | 
by the A5 — $ above our 7 heads, 
| Tikes ka fe wc: . hy we 4 powers, 5 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground; 
Then, yr Fo who ſhall be king of it? 
— * _ 10 thou haſt the mentle of a king, 
'd, as we tte, by this peeviſh town, — 
Tar N the mouth of thy arciflety, 
s we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls: 4 
And when that we have daſh'd them to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other; and, pel} mel}, 
Make work upon ourſelves, for heavefi, or bell. fs 
K. Phi. 155 it be ſo :— Say, where will you aſſault? 
EK. John, We from the well wil ſend deftruQion | 
Into this city's boſom. | GL. 
oft. I from the north. A | 5 f 
K. Phi. Our thunder from he ſouth, Ros 
rain their drift of bullets on this town. | 
Bal. O peudent diſcipline | From north to ſours; Fo L 
Avſtria and France ſhoot im each other's mouth ; LA. f 
PII ſtir them to it :—Come, away, away! 
1. Cit. Heat us, great kings: vouchſafe a while to ſtays 
1 ſhall ſhew you peace, and fair-fac'd 
it-you this eie witious Ar e of wound ; 


. friends 2 ! Thioadviey is gen by che Baſtard i the 
old play, though cumprized in fewer and lefs ſpirited lines. STERvVENS 


— foul-feariog * i. e ſoul-appealli Maron. 
fe * Reſcue 


| K1%9 49.8% 21% 
Reſcue thoſe breathing lives to die in beds 
| Lis are Oo ot Res... SS E's Powng adobe 
Perſever no t hear fie, Mi ings 
= ohn 8 peak. on, pr fy 44 1 
2 That daughter there 6f Spain, the ak BROS Tc 
wa near to England; q Look upon the year? Eh 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid: ren 
If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beaury, - [bog 1 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blafich'? 2 N 
If zealous love * ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, > 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanc) 
If love ambitious ſought a match of birth, | 
Whoſe veins bound richef blood than lady Blanck? | 
Such as ſhe is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 
Is the young Dauphin every way complete: 
If not complete, O fay®, he is not ſhe; | 
And the again wants nothing, to name want, 
If wagt it be not, that ſhe is not he: . 
He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 
Left to be balindk by Fans thw# | 
And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 
Whoſe fulnefs of perfection Hes in him. 
O, two ſuch filver currents, when 0 thou 0d, 
Do glorify the banks ihat bound them 
And two Tach ſhores to two fach — made one, 
Two fach controfhing deunds ſhell you be, kings | 
To theſe to princes, if youd mirry them. 
This union ſhall do more than battery can, 
o our faſt- cloſed gates; for, at this match, 
Wi ſwifter ſpleen * than powder tan enforce, 


ms; 
4 


7 — the lady Blanch, ] The lady Blanch: was daughter to s the 

*. king of Caſlile, and was ni ce to king John by 1 I 
TEEVEN 

" zealbus love wr &c] Zealqur ſeems here to fignify pions, or i. 


fenced by motives ligion. ORWSOW. 


. 9 If not complete, The old co 8 not cornplete 4 
ſap, 12 Sd 0 221. Hanmer. Aae, 


, = aſbe;] ( COS ſhe. Correched b y De. Thit!by. 


Nato: 
8 match, 


I i:b ſwifter ſpleen, 2 W anther uſes ſplits for any violent 

ry, or tumultuous . the Midſummer Night's Dream he 
plies /pleen to the lightnihg. 92 2am foork to think that Shakſpeare 
meant _ with the double of * for * and the match of 5 
$42, N 


de. 


| The 
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The mouth of * ſhall we fling wide ope, Ne 

And give you entrance : but, . without this Ruch, 3 

The ſea ea enraged is not half ſo deaf, ee ee 

Lions 1 more confident, mountains and rocks 

More free from motion; no, not death himſelf _ 

In mortal fady half ſo me, ee e 

As we to keep this city. i e 
Baſt. Here's a ſtay, . 

That ſhakes the rotten hs of old death 3 

| Out of his rags! Here's a large mouth, indeed, 

Thar ſpits forth death, and mountains, tocks, and ſeas; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen. ER of puppy "aL, 


>3 Here's a ſtay, : | | 
That ſbakes 43 rotten carcaſs old death, &e. 3 Stay, I apprehend, 


here ſignifies a ſupporter of a cauſe. Here's an extraordinary partizan, 


that ſhakes, &c, So, in the laſt aQ of this play: 
« What ſarety i in the world, what hopes, what hey, 
2 * When this was now a king, and now is oF * 
Again, in X. Hary VI. P. Iil. | 
| Now thou art gone, we have no aff, no hy.” 
Again, in X Richard [1/. 
„ What lay had | but Edward, and he's gone.” | 
Again, in Davies's Scourge of Folly, printed about the year 18171 L 
„% England's tat 12 iend, and Ireland's' conſtant ay 
It is obſervable that pariizan in like manner, though now generally 
— to ſignify an 2 to à party, origiha iy meant a pike or 
alberd. 
Perhaps, however, our e meant by the words, Here's « Joy 
„% Here's a fellow, who whilſt he makes a propoſition as a fay of 


ace, to prevent the effuſion of blood, ſhakes,” &c. The Citrzen bas 


_ Juſt ſaid: 
. «4 Hear ue, great kings, vouchſafe a while to ſay, 
And 1 ſhall ſhew you peace.“ Ec. 
1 is, I conceive, no obj<Qion to this interpretation; that an n impedi- 
ment or ob/tacle could not ſhake de. th, &c. though the perſon who en* 
deavoured to flay or prevent the attack of the two. kings, might. 
Sbakſpeare ſeldom attends to ſuch minutie, - But the firſt explanation 
appears to me more probable.—Dr. Johnſon would. read—Here's 1 
aw, &c. i. e. Here's à guft of bravery, a blaſt of: menace, MaLovs. 
Shakſpeare ſees. to have taken the hint of this ſpeech from the fol- 
lowing in the Famous Hiftor of Thomas Stukely, 1608. 15 8 
Wa here's a 3 here's a hing indeed“ 
He {peaks all Mars :—tut, let me follow 1 
bg” | 2 e, haſberh la. h a 1 1 8 
„ © Evx'ry look he caſts et ihe ightnin ; \ 
1 7579. 's mettle in 21 o F 
„ He brings a breath that 7775 our fails on fire : | 
& Why now I ſee we foall have cuffs indeed. * STxEVENS. 


2 ; What 


* yg oo, al. SG oo oa ane. 


1 


hat 


What cannoneer a this laſty b Js; 2 EOS 
He ſpeaks plain cannon, fire, and ſmoke, and * ; 
He gives the baſtinado with his tongue; 


Our ears are cudgel'd; not a word of. his, 1 2 en fc [1 
But buffers better i 14 #-. 7 xo ws A ay 
Zounds 1 I was never fo bethump'd' with, words,” "Ot 
Since I firſt call'd my brother's father, dad. WG: * * 
Eli. Son, liſt to this conjunction, make chis watch; 1 1 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough: ts wet eee #1 
For by this knot thou ſhalt fo lucy ts oo worn oO 
Thy now unſur'd aſſurance to the crown, 1 r 
That yon green boy ſhall have no ſun to ripe N Fg 5 9 
The bloom that promiſeth a mighty fruit. 5 Ss 4 „ni 


I ſee a yielding in the looks of France; in Had? 


Mark, how they whiſper : urge them, while their fouls 1 
Are capable of this ambition; LE 


| Leſt zeal, now melted. , nl ren windy breath | 1 Bang om 4 


Of ſoft petitions, pity, an gaz 21 v as . 


* i , 
1 „5 1 
{ef —_— AY 
* dS 4 


4 Left zeal, now ackat Ke. ] We hw heres ak Lo 4 1 
think, not very juſt image of zeal, which, in its higheſt degree, is re- 
prelented by others as a flame, but by Shakipeare, as a froſt.” To re. 
þreſs Rca, in the language of others, is to coe, in Shakſpeare* to melt 
it; when it exerts its utryolt power it is commonly laid to flame, but by 
Shakſpeare to be corgealed. Jon neon, 

Sure the poet means to compare zeal to metal in a ſtate of futon, and 
not to difſoiving ice, SrEZVI EVS. 

The alluſion, I apprehend, is to diffolving i ice; and if this. ie Lg be 
compared with others in our author's plays, it will not, I think, appear 
liable to Dr. Johnton's objection.— The ſenſe, I conceive, is, the 
nw zealous and to you well-affeted heart of Philip, which but lately 
was cold and hard as ice, and. has new been melted and . 
ſbeuld by the ſoft petitions of Conſtance, and pity. for Arthur, again be- 
come congealed and frozen. L once thought th.;t *f the windy breath 
of ſoft petitions,” &c. ſhould be coupled with the preceding words, and 
related to the propoſal made by the citizen of Anglers; but I now be- 
lieve that they were intended to be connected, in conſtruQion, with the 


following line In a ſubſequent ſcene we find a Similar Apps 3 | 


in nearly the ſame exprefſions ; 


This act, ſo evilly born, ſhall coo} the TEM DE VER: 3 2 
Of all his people, and freeve up their Sc... 


Here Shakſpeare does not ſay that Seal, when (“ congealed,' exerts its 
vimoſt power, but, on the contrary, that when it | is congealed or frozen, 
it ceaſes to exert itſelf at all; it is no longer zeal. | 

We — meet with the ſame alluſion in King Henty vil: 


— This makes bold mouth; 
« Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold heart. freeze. 
« Allegiance in them.” ; 


| Both 


* 


214 . 


Cool 7 to what it 8 ea 
1. Cit. Why an wer pot. the naſe 0 2 5 
"This friendly trea 3 our threaten x 85 
X. Phi. Speak 
TK Jabs. If e Dog bHr, ney 
that the Dauphin there, ac 4 
Can in. this book of heauty w 5,1 1 5 
Her dowry | ſhall | weigh pr, with" a queen ; "WM A 
For Anjou o, and fair Tquraine, Maine, Foigters, | 
And all that we upon this ſide the ſea  - 
* this city now by us beſieg d) 1 
ind liable to our crown and dignity, 
Shall gild her bridal bed; and make ber rich 
In titles, bongurs, and promotions, 
As ſhe in beauty, education, blood. 
Holds hand with any; 1 of the world. 
K. Phi. What ſa thous boy ? look in the bene face. 
Ee. I do, my lord; and in her eye I find 
A wonder, 4 Pl wondrous = 
The ſhadow of myſelf form'd in her eye; 
Which being but the ſhadow of your ſon, 
Becames a ſup, and makes your fon a ſhadow : 
J do proteſt, I never Jov'd myſelf, 
„ — beheld myſelf, 


Das ens 51 3) [a3 N 07 \ 's 
Both neal and allegiance ark we ſoe, i ia the 3 ol Shak» 
fpeare, are in their higheft ſtate of exertion, when me/:cd; and repreſſed 
or diminiſhed, When 
quoted, ſne ws That 


hut to ice. ' 
The obſcurity of the preſent paſſage arise 4 our author's uſe of the 


alluſion is not, as has been ſuggeſted, to medal, 


word" zeal, which is, as it were, - perſonified. Zeal, if it be underſtood 


ſtrictly, cannot cool and congeal again to what it , (for when it 
cools, it CEaſes to be ca, though a perſa ho is become warm and 
zealous is a cauſe, may aſterwards become cool and: indifferent, a: 46 
var, before he was warmed <*Fo-what it was,” haweves, in dur au- 
thor's licentious language, may mean, N. what it ow, en 14 al 


real.“ l " * ? 7 
5 Can in this au is T7 . «996, | 
_ * Her _ the be of alles, Sc. = | 
in 
e e fo, my 'thaoe, | is as a book, hers men 
a read ſtrange matters.“ Malonz. bp | 
6 For The. old copy Sy; £6 Mr. Thcodatd made 


the emendation z. which is confirmed both by the conte xt and b) the 


anonymous X. John, printed in 1591. ow: ale * 1994/0 n: 
| e MS ESH : Ma Ton. 


| use 


agland, Gr, that hat btn forward if | 


sen. The word freeze in the paſſages juſt 


2 was in our au;hor's nr er lar 


KING On 1 
Drawn in ann her a b. 


mY 3: 104" 2BW [Whiſpers wih Blanck: 
Bal. . her 4 A A- 


Haog'd in the Deyn ah wrinkle of. her onde: 25 15 ni 43.1 


And quarter ' di in her heart he dan r 4 2nial 2 2071 


_ Himſelf love's traĩtor 8 Iqhia as pity now; Fi 0 K 
| That hang' d, and drawn, and quarter'd, there. bande, 
In ſuch a love, .{a vile in loutas he. Wor 11 
Blanch. My uncle's will, in this beſpeck, i ia mina: 19H 
If he ſee 9 in you, that makes him like, — bel 212d V/ 
That any thing che ſees, which-moves his — 1 
I can with ænſe stanſlate it co my will : 1 A 
Or, if you will, (to ſpeak more 8 dh ' 
I will enforce it eaſily 40 my love. rd dig VP 


0 


Further I will not flatter yon, my lord, 4 
That all I fee in yqu is Wortby le © 
Than this, = that noehing da 1 ſeedn 


vu, 
(Though churliſh thoughts themſelves ould be your judge, 
1 hat T can find ſhould merit any hate. 


* 
1 
”.% 3 


K. John. What ſay iheſe young ones? Vihar ar you * 


niece? F044 10709! to bt [ 
Blanch. That ſhe is bend; in hiatioar, ul 40. 4 al 23x: 
What you in wiſdom ſtill vouchſaſp to i 1 
K. John. _ then, prince | Dauphin 3 can. e low 
this la A oy of BA 08 
Lew, Nay, — 1 if 1 can eefjiin from lose: Je 
For I do 5 her moſt unfeignedly. | 
K. John. Then do 1 7 Volquaſſes 4, Tou 
Maine, . K SS: 40 2104 #1115 U 4 
_ Poitiers, and Anjou, net five; pravinces,..- 
With her to thee ; and this additian more, 
Full thirty thouſand marks of Engliſh coin — 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd withal, 
Command thy ſon and daughter to join bands. 
K. Phi, It likes us well 3 privces; cloſe your bande 


"of 
. AL 


hm 


* I — 


7 in as atterin table of hay ye] T; it b EM 
. 5 N 2 ahlgag, Fr. 


; MALQE3, 

— Velgueſſes, ] This is the ancient name x the cquotr) ngw called 

te Vexin; in Latin, bages Fele. it. part of it called the 
Nermgn Vexin, was in — — between Philip and John. STEEVENS, 

This and the ſubſequent line (except the words, „ do give”) are 

taken from the old play. Ma Lok. 
9 = 2 ung princes, _ yu DEER _ "as: ie, Tok. 
LONE. 


— — - — — Y 


%s M m d p oi n N. 


Aufl. And your li too; for, 1 am well aſſur d, uber 
| Th . 5 — 1 — wc aſſur *. 
ow, citizens of ters,! 7 PR; 7+ hp 
Let is that amitywhich-yow dave rz ek 
For at ſaint e preſently, 35:1 „ {+421 up of) 
The rites of marriage ll be rn a vol Msn 
Is not the lady Coaſtance in this troop ?— | bn dT 
I know, ſhe is not; for this match, made — S & dou 
Her preſence would have l muchi;z— 
Where is ſhe and her fon; tell me, WhO knows us 
| Lew. She is ſad and and paſſionate at your bighneſs t tent · 
K. Phi, And, by 1 aich, * e e war! we hare 
made, 
Will give her Cinch» very lire ture L 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? in her right we came; py 
Which we, God knows, have turn 4 anorher r way, 
To our own vantage. 
K. Jobn. We will heal up ali: $6107 75 ts 
For we'll ereate young Arthur duke of Bretagne, ORE 
And earl of Richmond; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord 6f.—Call the lady Cooſtance; 
Some ſpeedy meſſenger bid her repair ee 
To our ſolemnity:— I truſt we ſhall, 
If not fill up the meaſure of her will, 
Vet in ſome meaſure ſatisfy her ſo, a 
That we ſhall ſtop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well us haſte will ſuffer — 
To this unlook'd for unprepared po 
1 But the d. The cen retire | 
_ FG oy 8 ne N r 5 


* * 


K- 


1 I am well aſſur 6 


That I did ſo be J eat 405. dur 'd we is here afed both is 
ies common ſente,' and in an uncemmon one, where it ſignifies -ffiavcee, 


centracted. So, in the Comedy F Ervors. 

« — called me Dromio, ſwore I was afſur*d to her” STEEvENs. 
She i fad and paffionate' ar your bigheſi test] Paſtenate in this 
inflance does not Genify difpeſed lo anger, but a prey to mouruful ſeoſa- 
tions, 85, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Maney: 4s) 


Bo '—— Thou art ſoa of Cpt det Dow 4 | 
2 Haſt been broug b, up with 14 on; Sruzvuns. 5 H 
101 — 1600 2 | Da 


* Tell me, 7565 madam, 6 3 1 
„Why is your grace ſo Paſſnate of late ? Milos. 


Bal. 


„* 


| Baſt. Mad world ! mad Rings! mad compoſition r . 


And France, (Whoſe armer r confelenee buckled on:; . 


That daily break www; be that wins df all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maide;— 


But the word maid, - cheats tie poor maid of that“; 
That ſmooth-fac'd gentleman,” tickling commedity,. 
Commodity, the bras of the world; BY 

The world, who of itſelf is peiſed well, 

Made to run even, upon even ground; 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This ſway of motion, this commodity, + 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 


From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent: 


9 « * 2 
E n + pe 
- 2 — 


2 — departed with a part';} To part and to depart were formerly 
y nonymous. So, in Every Man 1 bro Humour : Faith, fir, I can 
hirdly dp, with, ready money.“ Again in Every Woman in ber Hu- 
mur, 160g: ** She}l- terve under him. till death us depart.” 

5 | " STEEVENS. 

3 — rounded in the ear} i. e. whiſpered in the ear. STeevens. 

* Who having no external thing to loſe | . 

But the wvard maid, —cheats the poor maid of that;) The conſt: uc- 
ion here appears extremely harſh to our ears, yet | do not believe there 
js any corruption ; tor 1 5 have obſerved A ſunilar phraleotogy in other : 
places in theſe plays. The conſiruQtion is,—Commodity, he that wins 


„ all, be that cheats the poor maid. of that only external thing ſhe has 


0 loſe, namely the word maid, i. e. her chaſtity. h having is uſed 


23 the abſolute caſe, in the ſenſe of“ they having; and the words 


'* who having no external thing to loſe but the word maid,” are in ſome 
meaſure parenthetical; yet they cannot with propriety be included in s 
parentheſis, becauſe then there. would remain nothing te which the re- 
lalive that at the end of the lige could be reterred, la the Winter: 
Tale, are the following lines, in which we find a ſimilar phraſeology: 
© —— This your ſon-ia aw, 1 1 8 
And ſon. unts the king, (h heavens dire ging) 
Ils troth-plight to your daughter.“ : 2 
Here the pronoun ao is uſed; ſor Sim; 85-050, in the paſſage before 
vs, is uſed for they, MALont. 8 ; | 8 
Commodity, the bias of the werld ;] Commodity is iut( reſt. So, in 
Danen and Pythias, 18822 * 
will ute tris friendſhip to mine own commoditic,” STEgvens. 


Vor. VIk : Ws 1 And 
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And this ſame bias, this commodity, 
his bawd, this broker 5, this all- changing ond.” 
Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own-determin'd aid, 
From a reſolv'd and honourable war, 7 
Jo a moſt baſe and vile-concluded r 5 
And why rail I on this commodity ? | 
But for becauſe he hath not woo'd me 
Not that | have the power to clutch my +8) 5, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm ; F 
ut for my hand“, as unattempted yet, . 
Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 
Well, whiles 1 am a beggar, I will rail, 
And fay,—there i is no ſin, but to be rich; 
And being rich, my . — then ſhall be, 
lo ſay,— there 1s no vice, but beggary: 
Since kings break faith upon commodity, 


Gain, be my lord; ors will EO thee ! ; [Exit 1 


r N. 
The ſame. The Freech king's Tent. 
Enter ConSTance, ARTHUR, and SALISBURY. 


C onff. Gone to be marry'd !. gone to ſwear a peace! 


I zite blood to falſe blood join'd! Gone to be friends !. 5 
e ha 


5 — his bes A broker 3 in old language meant a Pimp or procure ſs. 
See a note on Hamlet, Act II. 
© Do not believe his vows, for they are n „Kc. MALONE. 
 — Cluich my Band,] To clutch my hand, is to claſp it cloſe. 
STEEVENS, 
7 But for my hand,) For has here, as in many other places, the lig- 
© nification of becauſe. So, in Othello : 
Dor for | am declin'd | | 
- into the vale of years.” Maron. | 
8 In the old copy the ſecond ad extends to the erd of the ſpeech of 


L.dy Conſtance in the next ſcene, at the concluſion of which ſhe 1e 
eric! 


PP ©I 5 


1 N 6G 8. + — «c@9 
Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch thoſe provinces? 
It is not ſo ; thou haſt miſ-ſpoke, miſ-heard; - _ 
Be well advis d, tell o'er thy tale again: xs 91 26 
It cannot be; thou doſt but ſay, tis ſo ; 
| truſt, I may not truſt thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man: 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man: 
J have a king's oath to the contrar x. 


Thou ſhalt be puniſh'd for thus frighting me, 
For I am ſick, and capable of fears 9 K eta 
Oppreſs'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 

A widow ', huſbandleſs, ſubje& to fears 1 

A woman, naturally born to fears 

And though thou now confeſs, thou didſt bat jeſt, 
With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, - 

But they will quake and: tremble all this day 

What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head? 

hy doſt thou look ſo ſadly on my fon? nn 
What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum 

Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds * ? 
Be theſe fad ſigns 3 confirmers of thy words? 


* 


:erlelf on the giound. The preſent” diviſion, which was made by Mr, 
Theobald, and has been adopted by the ſublequent editors, is certainly 
right, By this means (as he bas obſ.rved) a proper interval is made for 
Saliſbury's going to Lady Conſtance, and for the folemnization of the 
marriage between the Dauphin and Blanch; and the chaſm which the 
'ermer diviſion produced in the action of the play, is avoided. 
| e 4 - MaLTowe: 
9 Fer I am ſich, and capable of fears z] i. e+ | have a ſtrong ſenſibi- 
itz; lan tremblingly alive to apprehenſion. So, in Hamlet: 
His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
«© Would make them capable.” Marrs. MM 
1 4 wwidow,] This was not the fact. Conſtance, was at this time 
married to a third huſband Guido, brother to the Viſcount of Touars. 
She had been divorced from her ſecond huſband, Ranulph, Eall of 
w 2 31 v4..C.4 SL INI . . 


Cheſter. MaLong. mY . 3 e e e 

2 Like a proud river peering oer hit bounds #] This ſeems io have 

been imitated by Marſton in his Ee A: EEE. 
„Then how much more iu me, whoſe youtbfal veins, 


Lide a proud river, overflows their bounds.” Matons. © 

1 Be wy + fad figns—) The fad figns are; the ſhaking of his head, 

the laying his hand ow his breafl; be. We have again the lame words 

in our author's Fenas:and Adonis 7.10 8 
So ſhe, at theſe ſad fignr exclaimy on death.” “ 

Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent Editors! read—Be theſe fad gb. -c. 

ne YES oh 03, 433% GOT $05 7 SS ALONE. 
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Then ſpeak again 3- not all thy former tale, 

But this one word; whether . # 350 
Sal. As true, as, believe, you think them fall yu 

That give you cauſe:te preve m ying true... 
Confl. G, if thou teck me to believe. this ſorrow, 99 770 

Teach thou this ſorrow how: to ee, 2015 

And let belief and iſe encounter ſo, 

As doth the fury of two deſperate Wee, | 

Which, in the very meeting, fall; and die.— +» 

Lewis marry Blanch !: © boy, thew where art „ 

- France friend with England! 44 becomes of met 

Fellow, be gone; Feannot-brook thy ſight; 

This news hath made thee'a moſt ugly man. 
Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 

But ſpoke the harm that is by others done? 
Conft. Whick harm within itſelf ſo heinous is, 

As it 1 5 harmfhk all chat ſpeak of it. 


Arth. I do beſeech you, madum, be content. 

Con/t. N thou, that bidꝰſt me be content, were srim, 
Ugly, and lland'rous to thy mother's womb, | 
Full of unpleaſingiblots'4; and ſigbtleſs 5 ſtains, 

Lame, fooliſh, crooked; fwart, prodigious“ , 
Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 7 
I. would not care, 1 then would be content; 

or then I ſhould not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy "opt birtlf, nor deſerve: a crown. 

Bur thou art fait; and att by birth, dear boy! 
Nature and fortune join d to, Ae thee great: 

- Of nature's gifts thou may? ſt with lilies boaſt, 
And with the hali- Blown. — K but fortune, Oo! | 
She is corrpred, ehang- ds and won from thee; 
She adulterates hourly 1 5 thine. uncle. Joha,;,. feb 
Aud with het. gland pack . ee 


tl 9H 1 IG 1 291150 we Adee 
2 


ON pe, bs. BF: 1 


1594: Jam 4 - 
5" The wee? 99 8 Fo N 906 
« _ Wore ag a! en a” or. 11 our l. * . Vox x. 
8 g The- poet uſes g/ ſor that which we nau er- 
ja by agi ghily, .diſagrecable to. ibæ che. Jen ,. 
7 — Predigisus.] That is, ebe ng - dcloamed a ie be takes for 
4 foretoken of evil: Un cs nd ol ds 1 94 0 | 
Soy in thie-Revenger:s: Triegedys: 1605 $021; 140 + FE q * 
over Whole rool hang- this prodigious comet.” sun. 


To 
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That ſtrumpet fortune, that uſurping John: — 

Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forſworn? 

Envenom him with words; or get thee gone 

And leave thoſe woes alone, Winkel T alone RES "Ss 

Am bound to under-bear. IN TEVEL eTHAT? 41 10144 
Sal. Pardon me, madam, 3 | 

| may not go without you to the Rings. 
Conft. Thou may'ſt, thou ſhalt, Iwill not go witch thee: 

I will inſtruct my eee ccc 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtoop s. 

To me, and to the ſtate of my great grief, . d 

Let kings aſſemble 9 3 for my grief's ſo great,. "ITY 

CCC 


* £ 


been tco haſtily adopted in the ſubſequent oditioſs. 

The confuſion ariſes from the poet having per ſomſied gn f in the 
iſt part of the paſſage, and ſuppoſing the ſſſi ed px ſon 0 he bowond iD 
the earth-by chat pride or augbtineſe which Grief. n ja d o pu ſſeſ ; and 
by making the afflicted per on, in the latter part! of the paſſegt, Aluat . d 
by this very p'ide, and-extQting the ſa me Kind of obe une fro there, 
that Grief bas eszdted ſrom ber“ Iwill not ago {ſays Canſtance] to 
theſe kings; Iwill each my ſorrows to be proud s für Grief i pro d, 
and makes the afflicted lep; therefore here I chrbwy m ſelf, and let 
them come o me lere, had the ſtopr ed, wad thrown ber felf on 
the ground, and had nothing more been added. however ue might have 
dfapproved of che coneit, we ſhould hive had n demngni,,& to diſturb 
the text, Bat he dea of throwing berſelf on the gr, ſaggats a we w 
image; and / beta uſe her iately:grief is ſo great thet-nothing but the huge 
earth can ſapport it; ſhe conſiders the ground as her abreneg und haviag 
thas inveſted herſelf; with regal dignity, ſhe as queen ig wſety, te pol- 
kfing{like Imogen) the ſupreme cretos vf grivf;?? calle an the princes 
the wor Id to bow down before her, as the has berſeli beta board dowen 

Seach, I think, was the proceſs that paſſeil insthł poeh's mind; which 
appears to me ſo clearly to explain the test, that I ſee n ven ſon for de · 
pa ting from it. hte, .. mdteys\ >. 
9 To me, and ta abe flute — lde 12014 e n e 

Let kings uſſe mble;— ] lu \ Mach. ud about! Nothing, the ſatber of 
Hero, depreſſed by her diſgrace; dectures»bimalelf 60 ſubeued by giief 
that a thread may ad bim. How \is It thit wmef in Leenato and lady 
Conſtance produces effects directly oppoſite, and yet both agveeable to 
aature? Sotrow ſoftens the mid while & is yet warmed by hope, but 

. a : hardens 


4-34" 
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That no ſupporter but the huge firm earth” oo 
Can hold it up: here I and forrows fir's © 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 


| [She throws herſelf on the ground. f 


\ 
— 


Enter King Joux, King, Pufrir, Lewis, Buancn, | 


” 
1 

\ 
I 4 i 


ELINOR, BasTarD, AvSTR1a, and A tendants. 4 


K. Phi. Tis e fair dauphters fa this bleſſed day ; 1 ' 


Ever in France ſhall be kept feſtival : 
To ſolemnize this day , the glorious: ſun. 
Stays in his caurſe, and plays the alchymiſt::: 


h.rdeng it when it is congealed by deſpair. © Ditireſs, while: there re- 


meins any proſpeR of relief, is weak a:.d flexible, but when no ſuccour 
ic mains, is feai leſs and ſtubborn; angry alike at thoſe that injure, and 
at thoſe that do not help; careleſs to pleaſe where nothing can be gained, 
aud fearleſs to offend when there is nothing further to be dreaded, 
Such was this writer's knowledge of the paſſions. Jon Nsö, | 41 

| — bere 1 and ſorrows fit;—) Perhaps we ſhould read“ Here 1 


and ſorrow fit. Our author might have intended to pet fonify ſoriow, 2 
Marlowe had done before him, in his King: Edward I Bot i Aper, wfrw 


„While l am lodg'd within this cave of care, 
Where Sorrow at my eib will attende,” 


The tranſeriber's ear might eaſily have deceived him, the two read · 
i ge, where ſpoken, ſounding exactly alike. 89, we find in tte quatio 


..py of X. Henry JV. P. 1: 2 1 
The mailed Mars ſhall on his altar ſit,— 


inſtead of- ſhall on his altar fn. - Again, in the quarto copy of the lame 


we have - menſtrous ſcantle, inſtead of—monſtrous canthe. 


pin : : . . 
Fa this conjecture I had once great confidence; but, a preceding line, 
I will inſtruct my /0r rows to be proud, —now appears to me to render 


i: ſome what diſputable. W 1 | „ ar 5 3 
Perhaps our auibor here remembered the deſcription of Elizabeth, the 


_ vid ww of King Edward IV. given in an old book, that, 1 believe, be 
had read: “ The Queen ſat alone below ow the n uſbei, al delolate and 
d.\maide; whom the Archbiſhop comforted in the beſt manner that be 
coulde. “ Continuation of Harding's Chronicle, 1643. 80 alſo, in 4 
book already quoted, that Shakſpeare appears to have read, A. Compen- - 


dieus and meft marvellous hiflory of the latter times of the James Common- 


wweale : All thoſe things when | Joieph heard tydings of, I tare m] 
head with my hand, and caſt aſhes upon my beard, 115mg in great fare 


ret upon the ground.” Matowe an 


2 To ſolemnize this day, &c.) From this paſſage Rowe ſeems to have . 


borrowed the firſt Iines of his Fair Penitent. Jon non. 


3 — and plays the alchymiſt ;} Milton bas borrowed his thought * 
; *s 


when with one virtuous touch 
| « Th arch-chemic ſun, &c."* Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. STEEY 
So, in our author's 33d Sonnet: VV 
4 Gilding pale ſtreami with heavenly alchymy. Malou. 


ENS. 


„ ow - 
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Turning, with ſplendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly courſe, that brings this day about, 
Shall never ſee it but a holy-day T“. 

Conſt. A wicked day, and not a holy-day !—  [rifang. 
What hath this day deſerv'd ? what hath it done; POET 
That it in golden letters ſhould be fer,  _ 

Among the high tides 5, in the calendar ? 

Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ; 
This day of ſhame, oppreſſion, perjury : 

Or, if it muſt ſtand ſtill, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burthens may not fall this day, 


Leſt that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſs'd 5 : 


But on this day 7, ler ſeamen fear no wreck; 


No bargains break, that are not this day made: 
This day, all things begun come to ill end; | 
Yea, faith itſelf to hollow falſhood change! FE OO 

K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you ſhall have no cauſe. 
To curſe the fair proceedings of this day: | 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majeſty? - 

Confl. You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, - 
Reſembling majeſty ?; which, being touch'd, and a 

8 | Fe - Provcs 


4 Shall never ſee it but a bily-day.) So, in the Famens Hiftiri: of 
Geerge Lord Pacinbridge, 1616 : ** This joyful day of their arrival 
{that of Richard I. and his miſtreſs, Clarabel, ] was by the king and his 
counſel! canonrzed for a boly-day.” Malou. e 5 - 

5 — high tides, ] i. e. folema ſeaſons, times to be obſerved above 
others. STEEZVE NS. 2 n * 9 

5 Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week;) In alluſion (as Mr. 
Upton has obſerved) to Job iii. 3. Let the day periſh,” &. and v. 6. 
4 Let it not be joined to the days of the year, let it not come into the 
aumber of the months.” MAL WBS. FCC 

6 — prodigiouſly ' be croſ?d :] i. e. be diſappointed by the producti n 
of a prodigy, a monſter. So, in the Midſummer Night's Dream: . 
Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are r ud 315 9 ahn 
“ Deſpiſed in nativity.” 8 TEE Va WSW. 
7 But on this day,] That ie, exceps on this day. Jonnso w. 
In the ancient almanacks (one of which I have in my poſſeſſion, dat 
1562) the days ſuppoſed to be favourable or unfavourable to bargains, 
are diſtinguiſhed among a number of other particulars of the like im- 
portance, This circumſtance is alluded to in Webſter's Dutcheſs of 
Malfy, 1623: FLY ee doo? ee gait ag 2 12 
* By the almanac, I think . ot bai n 30 wt 
To chooſe good days and ſhun the critical,” 'STzxzvans. - 
See alſo Macbeth, p. 127,n.8. Matont,.. . . ©. oo 
You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit, | 
Refembling majeſly ;] i. e. a falſe coin, A counterfeit ww 


— _ 


— 


e 


Proves valueleſs: You are forſworp, forſworn; 
You came in arms to. ſpill mine enemies blood, 
But now in arms you ſſtrengthen it with yours 9: _ 
he grappling vigour and rongh frown of war, 
Is cold in anuty and ꝓainted peace. 
And our opprethon hath made up this league :=— _ 
Arm, arm, you heavens, againſt theſe perjur'd kings. 
A widow cries; be huſband to me, heavens ! 5 
Let not the hours of this ungodly dax 
Wear out the day * in peace; but, ere ſun:ſer, _ 
Set armed diſcord 'twixt theſe perjur'd kings =! 
Hear me, O, hear me! 5 
Auſt. Lady Conſtance, peaoe. EE . 
Conft. War! war! no peace peace is to me a war. 
O Lymoges! O Auſtria 3! thou doſt ſhame » _ | 
That bloody ſpoil : Thou ſlave, thou wretch, thou coward ; 
Thou little valiant, great in villany! - WY 
by | u 


6gnified alſo a portrait.—A repreſentation of the king being uſually im- 
preſſed on his coin, the Word ſeems to be there uſed Bp” br 
| Mate. 


9 You came in arms te ſpill mine enemies lad, | 
But now in arms you firengthen it with yours :] 1 am afraid here is 
à clinch intended: You came in war te deſtroy my enemies, but n:w yu 
een then ren in embrace“. 10 Jou ngo. * 4 | | „ 
a — the.day—} Old Copy day. Correfted by Mr. Theo- 
ball. Mans N. 12 


z Sex armed diſcord, c. J Shak ſpeare mak es this lit er curle effectual. 


3 O Lymoges ] O Auſtria I] The propriety or iropropnietij of aheſe 
titles, which every editor has ſuffered to inp 4 unnuted, deſet ves à little 
cenſidemmion. Shakſpeare bas, on this occaſion, followed the ald pla), 
which at ance furniſhed him with the cha gad er of Faulconbridge, and 
aſeribed the death of Richard I. to the duke of Auſteia. la the ger ſes 
of Auſtria, be has conjoined the two well-known enemies of Gour-de- 
lion. Leopold, duke of Auſtria, (hne him into priſem, ia a ſormer expe» 
dition [in 1193] ; but the caltle af Chalns, before Which he fell, [in 11 99] 
belonged to Vidomar, viſconat of Limoges; ard the ancher, who'pierced 
his ſhoulder with an arrow (of Which wound he died) was Ber tand de 
Goutidon. The editors ſeem hitterto 40 ha ve anderfiopd He 28 be 
ing an appendage to the tithe ef Auſtria, and chereſone eaquired no fut - 

Halinſhed ſays on this occaſkos © The lame yene, Philip, mustard 
ſonne to king Richard, to whome his father had given the caſlell and ho- 
nor of Coinacke, killed the viſcount of Lymdges, in nevenge of his fa- 
ther's death, Ar.“ Ruſtris, in the old play [printed in 45 914] is called 
Lymoger, the Auftrich duke. OOO 8 i 

| | : | ; 


* 
W 
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Thou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger ſide !! 
Thou fortune 's champion, that doſt never fight, __ - 
But when her humourous ladyſhip is by GWE 
To teach thee ſafety ! thou art perjur'd too, 
And ſooth'ſt up greatneſs. * What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool; to brag, and ſtamp, and ſwear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded flave,. 
Haſt thou-not-ipoke like thunder on my fide? 
Been ſworn my ſoldier? bidding me depend | 
Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength ?, 
And doſt thou now fall over o my foes? | 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for ſhame 4, - 
And hang a calf*s-ſkin on thoſe reereaht litabs 5. _ . f 
Auſt. O, that a man ſhould ſpeak: thoſe, words to me! 
| Baſt. And hang a ealf's- cin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
Auft. Thou dar ſt not ſay ſo, villain, fos chy life. 


L 


With this note, I was fayoured by a gentleman to whom I have yet 
more conſiderable obligations in fegard to Shikſpears. His txrenti e 
knowledge of hiſtory and-thnhoat?i hiv fi Equetily ſupplied me with apt 
ind neceſſary illuſtrations, at the ſame time that his judgment has ccr- 
reed my errors; yet ſuch has been his conſtant ſolicitude to remain con- 
cealed, that I know not but I may give offence while | indu'ge my own 
vanity in affixing to this note the name of my. friend Hax Ax Brun r, 
Ed. Sts I, 1 CCC 

4 — toff it for ſhame.) To deff is to da . to pu off. STaEVENS. 
5 And bang d caif's ſhin on thoſe recreant ibs. When fools were 


CY 


f kept for diverſion in great families, they were N r by a c. 

Ain ceat, which had the buttoos dows, the back; and this they wore that 

| they might be known for fools, and eſcape the reſentment of thoſe whom 

i they provoked with their, waggeries. e. 

: x4 2 little penny book, :ntitled The Bir: l Lite, and Death of Fobn : 

4 Franks, with tht Pranks be Blaytd 1h0uth d me Fool, iientien is made 

; in ſeveral places of a calf*s-ſtin.—ln chap. x. of this bes, Ack iv A d t 
have made his appeatance ab his tort's table, Having then ne "calf ain | 

N ſuit, red and White ſpotted. This fact will explain the fürcäſm bf Con- 

ſtance and Falebtbriage, who mein te call A uſt -u = 750 | 

F 3 | 4 Sin}. Hawgixs. 

4 I may add, that the cuſtom is ſtill preſer ved in Tre!ind; and ihe fool, | 

a in any of the legends & hich the fh Hint & fc at CHs, always p- 

. pears in a calf' or cew's ſtin, In the prologue to WI 99 186, 

8 1s the following paffage: K If make Rich &5 pehauee pon the age In x 

| ealf*; in. Again, in the play: ** N Me ih A roofibg ca 5 

d 4 . Fave Ike. ſome Hobgob'in,”—*« T mean ty C 130 caif- 

| in ſuit. TEVEFNS. ee oC ES 5 

* The Fe in the play is R255 * Ptihaps, 4% has been 

d ſuggeſte , Conſtance, by clodthit s Athtria ih a CalFs-fkin, meins on y to 


ioliauate that he is @ car d. Phe Word Ferrłast Teerhs to favor luc 1 
a luppolition, Ma Lo. 3 


0 © ; 5 
4 E Ws + — * ; *. BP. 
g a , * „* FE * 6 
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Baſi. And hang a calf's ſlin on thoſe recreant lids: * 
K. John We like not this'; Þ {thou doſt —_ „ 


8 Panpoion, oe 0 xl 1 ns ; of 


9, 


X. Phi, Here comes the holy legate of ihe 2 15 po 20 U 
Pand. Hail, you anointed deputies of os 5 i Pet 
To thee, king John, my holy errand i is. vi O a9 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan 'cardinal, + - Fd et 
And from pope Innocent the legate hete, | a heb link 
Do, in his name, religiouſly. demand, TEL 
Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, = 
So wilfully doſt ſpurn ; and, force perforce, 
Keep Stephen Langton, choſen ec A Ka 
Of Canterbury, from that holy ſee ?. 1 TA 
This, in our foreſaid holy father's name, 
: Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 
L. John, What earthly name to iprrogatories, | 
Can talk the free wean of Mere king © 1 
nene . iin eee 5331390 
— 5 wn „ K FP 44 141 ; A 
6 w hat aire name to interrogatories. + Pe ai 18 
Can taſk the free breath, & c.] i. e. What e 9555 fubjeined 0 
inte:rogatories, can force i king to pen, and anſwer them? The old 
copy reads—earthy. The emendation was made by Mr Pope. It has 
at 'o faſt inſtead of taſt, which was ſubſtituted by Mr. "Theobald. ' Breath 
for ſpeech is common in our author. So, i in a ne ſeene' bs. chi 


play: 


+ 


— 


Abe lateſt breath a gave the found of words? 6 142 


Again, in the Merchant of Venice, breathing coufichy,* for verbal 
courteſy, MALONE, 

The emendation I taſi] may be Jjoſtified by the following page in K. 
Henry V. . 3 —- | 

„ How ſhow'd u. aur 7 ſeem'd it in a contempt Fo "Sg 
Again, io K. Henri 
55 „That. taſk our thought concerning. us and France,” 

| STEEVENT. 


This muſt have been at the time when it was n, in our ſtruggles 
with popery,- a. very captivating ſcene. 

So many paſſages remain in which Shakſpeare evidently takes his ad- 
vantage of the facts then tecent, and of the paſſions then in motion, that 
can et but ſſp: that time has obſeured much of his art, and that many 


r r 


uſion yet remain undiſcovered, 5 perhaps may be gradually re- q 
trieved by ſucceeding cc mmentators. Jon RSO. t 
Tue ſpeech ſtands thus in the old play: ** And what haſt thou or the tl 
pe thy matter te do, 20 to demand . me how l employ mine own? b 
Know, br prieft, as 1b nour the — and holy n ſo I ſcome 0 


to 


Who, in that ſale, 
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Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
So ſlight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an anſwer, as the pope. «7 
Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England, 
Add thus much more, — That no Italian prieſt 


* 


Shall tithe or toll in our dominions; 


But as we under heaven are ſupreme head, 


80, under him, that great ſupremacy, 


Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the aſſiſtance of a mortal hand: | 
So tell the pope ; all reverence ſer apart, . 
To him, and his uſurp'd authority, | 

K. Phi. Brother of England, you blaſpheme in this. 


K. John. Though you, and all the kings of 'Chriſten- 


dom, 
Are led ſo groſsly by this meddling prieſt, 
Dreading the curſe that money may buy out ; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, droſs, duſt, 
Purchaſe corrupted | ran of a man, 
ells pardon from himſelf : 
Though you, and all the reſt, ſo groſsly led, 


This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherith ; 


Yet I, alone, alone do me oppole | 
Againſt the pope, and count his friends my foes. 

Pand. Then, by the lawful power that 1 have, 
Thou ſhalt ſtand curs'd, and excommunicate: © 
And bleſſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt FAIRE Of 
From his allegiance to an heretickz  _ 
And meritorious ſhall that hand be call'd, 
Canonized, and worſhip'd as a faint, 8 
That takes away by any ſecret courſe © © 
Thy hateful life 7. 


" 'Y, +4 


Cent. 


to be ſubje& to the greateſt pre'ate in the world. Tell thy maſter ſo 
from me; and ſay, John of England ſaid it, that never an Italian prieſt 
of them all ſhall either have tythe, toll, or polling penny out of England; 
but as lam king, ſo will 1 reiga next under God, ſupreme head both 
over ſpiritual and temporal: and he that contradifts me in this, l' 
make him hop headleſs,” STzEvEns : | EZ, 
7 That takes away by any ſecret courſe _ 8 | 

Thy bateful life.] This may allude to the bull publiſbe + air g 
queen Elizabeth, Or we may ſuppo'e, ſince we have no p-5of that 
this play appeared in its p;eſent ſtate before the reign of king lame. 
that it was exhibited ſoon after th» popiſh plot, Ih ve ſeen, a Spaniſh 
book in which Garnet, Faux, and their accomplices are regiltered 2+ 
hints, Jon xs x, SWF: ae WIE 73 
| | If 


* 
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Conſt. O, lawful let it bee. 

That I have room with Rome to curſe a while ! 

Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 

To my keen curſes ; for, without my wrong, 

There is no tongue hath power to curſe him right. 
Pand. There's law and warrant, lady, for my curſe, 
Conſt. And for mine tos; when law can do no right, 

Let it be law ful, that Jaw bar no wrongs 

Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 

For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law: 

| hexefore, ſince law itfelt- is perfect wrong. 

How can the law forbid my tongue 10 curſe? _ 
Pand. Philip of France, on peril of acurſe, 

Let go the hand of that arch - bereticck 

And raiſe the power of France upon his head, 

Unleſs he do {brit himſelf to Rome. 


53 


Eli, Look'ſt thou pale, Frageg! do not Jet go thy band. 


Eonfl. Look to that, devil! leſt that France repent, 
And, by disjoining hands, hell loſe a ſoul, A 
Auft. King Fhilip, liſten to the cardinal. __ 
Baſt. And hang a calf*s-ſkin.on his recreant limbs. 
Auft. Well, ruffian, I muſt pocket up theſe wrongs, 
Becauſe— „ 2 RE 
Baſt. Your breeches beſt may carry them. 


K. John. Philip, what ſay'ſt thou to the cardinal? 
God Nias ſhould he [omg but as the cardinal ? 
Lew. Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is, purchaſe of a heavy curſe from Rome s, 
Of the light loſs of England for a friend: 
Forgo the eaſier. Cy 
Blanch. That's the curſe of Rome. 


If any alluſion to his own times was intended by the author of the old 
play, (for this ſpeech is formed on one in K. Jahn 1591,) it muſt have 
been to the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 1869: Then I Pandulph of 
Padua, legate from the Apoſtolike ſea, doe in the name of Saint Peter, 
n his ſucceſſor, our holy father Pope Innocent, pronounce thee gc- 
curſed, diſcharging every of thy ſubjects of all dutie and fealtie that 
ey do owe fo thee, and pardon and ſorgiveneſſe of ſinne to thoſe or 
them whatſoever which ſhall carrie armer againſt thee or marder thee. 
' This I pr: nounce, and charge all good men to abhorre thee as an excm- 

a icate perſon.” Ma tox. i EY 


. purchaſe of a heavy curſe rom Rome,] It is a political maxim, | 


that kingdoms are never married. Lewis, upon the wedding, is for 


*. 


n «king war upon his new relations, Jonson. 


ws wa, © a—xQ - 


Wo. A n 


. 


FFV 


Conſt. O Lewis, ſtand faſt ; the devil on thee here, 
In likeneſs of a new untrimmed briges 119 oe nt 


1 * 


9 In likeneſs 5 a nee 7 gat kde be rim aa Bs 1 
ind aſſume 


(fays Ce raifes to your wn oe Big * bride N r | 


the forbidding forms —— and nne — 22 ig) 


ſays : Z Ts. 
Nl Bur. e «ld gy: Sins 1 
« Tip. A well trimm'd lady 1. 
Again, in the Two Gentlemen of . e 
And { was frinm d in madam Julia's nn 
Mr. Collins iaclines to a colder interpietation, and is villiag4o "i 
poſe that by an antrimmed bride is meant a bride wradorned. with the 


; 1 4 * * 


oy 


uſual pomp and for maliy of a vp, habit. The propriety bf this epi- 


thet he infers from the haſte in which-the RY was e 250 . 
juſtifies it from K. Fehn'r precetiing words: : | 
Go we, as well as eds — foffer. 1% 8 
„To this unlook'd for, unprepared pomp. * | 
Mr, Tollet .is of the ſame opinion, and offers two en in hich 
untrimmed indicates a dtſhabille or 4 frogal veſture. In Minſhieu's 
Dicer. it ſignifies one not finely dreft or attired. Sri vans. 
1 incline to think that the tranſcriber's ear deceived him, and that we 
ſhould read, as Mr. Theobald has propoſed,—a new and Trimmed bride, 


The following paſlage in K. Henry I. P. appears to me ſtroogly to 


ſupport his conjecture: 
„When | was dry with rage, and extreme toi. 


© Came there à certain lord, neat, trimly dre ſs d, 
+ Freſh as a bridegroom, | 


| A:ain, more appoſitely, in Names and Juliet i 


Go, waken Julict ; go, and rim her up; 
„Make we the wideg groom we'd is come Ao Ds 
Again, in Cymbeline : 
and forget | bd 
© Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein "7 
© You made great Juno angry.” 
Agzin, in our author's Venus and Adonis > 
The flowers are ſweet, their colours freſh aud tr imme.” _ 
The freſhneſs which our author has connected with the word trim, in 
the Gift and lail of thee paſſages, and the “ labourſome and dainty 
trims that made grezt Juno angry. h. ch ſurely a bride may be ſup» 
poſcd mnft like'y-to indnige in, (however ſcantily Blanch's toilet may 
have been furniſhed in a camp,) piove, either that this*emendation is 
right, or tt at Mr. Collins's interpretation of the word untrimmed is the 
tu: o-e M nſhieu's definition pn > „qui n'eſt point orne, 
—inornatar, incultus,” as well as his explanation of the verb © 72 trim,” 
which, accorving to him, means the ſame as * to prank rp,” may alſo 
be adduced to the fame point. See his DicT. 16179. Mr. Maſon juſtly 
obſerves, that ** to trim means to dreſs cut, but not to clothe; and con- 
ſequen! ly, though it might mean ade ed, it can not mean e, or 


nazed,” Matouns, 


. 


Kg 


: 
: 
4 
* 
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Blanch. The lady Conſtance ſpeaks not from her faith, 
Put from her need. 3333 | | 
Conſt. O, if thou grant my need, | | 

Which only lives but by the eath of faith, 

That need muſt needs infer this principle, — | 

That faith will live again by death of need: | 

O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up: 

Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 5 
K. aba. The king is mov'd, and anſwers not to this. 
Conft. O, be remov'd from him, and anſwer well. 
Auſt. Do ſo, king Philip; bang no more in doubt. 
Baft. Hang nothing but a calf's-ſkin, moſt ſweet lout. 
K. Phi, I am perplex'd, and know not what to ſay. 
Pand. What canſt thou ſay, but will perplex thee more, 

If thou ſtand excommunicate, and curs d? 85 
K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my perſon yours, 

And tell me, how you would beſtow yourſelf. 5 

This royal hand 8 mine are newly knit; 

And the conjunction of our inward fouls 

Marry'd in league, coupled and link'd together 

With all religious ſtrength of ſacred vows ; 

The lateſt breath, that gave the ſound of words, 

Was deep-ſworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 

Between our kmgdoms, and our royal ſelves; 

And even before this truce, but new. before. 

No longer than we well could wath our hands, 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace. 

Heaven knows, they were beſmear'd and over-ſtain'd / 

With ſlaughter's pencil; where revenge did paint 

The fearful difference of incenſed kings*: | 

And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 

So newly join'd in love, fo ſtrong in both ', 

Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet *? | 

Play faſt and looſe with faith? ſo jeſt with heaven, 

Make ſuch unconſtant children of ourſelves, N 

As now again to ſnatch our palm from palm; | ; 

Unſwear Fiich {worn ; and on the marriage bed 

Of ſmiling peace to march a bloody hoſt, NN 


] — ſo firong in boih,] I believe the meaning is, love fo flrang in both 
parties Jonnsov, | 45:25 1 | 
Rather, in Hatred and in laue; in deeds of amity or Bid. HENLEY. 
2 — this kind regreet ?] A regrect is an exchange of ſalutation. 80, 1 
in Hey wood's Iron Age, 1632: | 85 | 
«+ 5» bear our kind regreets to Hecuba.“ SrEZVENS. 


And 
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And make a riot on the gentle bro) | 

Of true finceriy OE Tenn if 24 67077 SAT 

My reverend father, let it dot be ſo: 4 +0398 321226, 00-1 

Ou of your grace, deviſe; ordain, im oſs” en OF: t 

Some gentle order; and then we wall diet We AGE 

To do your po dc and continue friends. 
Pand. All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, 

| Save what is oppoſite to England's love. © 

Therefore, to arms ! be champion of our church 

Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curſe, 

A mother's curſe; on her revolting ſon. 

France, thou may'ſt hold a ſerpent by the tongue, 4 

A caſed lion 3 b — mortal paw,” 

A faſting tyger ſafer by the tooth, | 

Than keep in peace that hand which thc Joſt bold. 
K. Phi, I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 
Pand. So mak' ſt thou faith an enemy to faith ; 

And, like a civil war, ſet'ſt oath to oath, 

Thy tongue againſt thy tongue. O, let thy vow 

Firſt made to heaven, firſt be to heaven perform'd; 

That is, to be the champion of our church! 

What ſince thou ſwor'ſt, is ſworn a ainſt thyſelf, 

And may not be performed by thyſelf: 

For that, which thou haft ſworn to do an, 

Is not amiſs, when i it is wuly's done TE... 


And 


3 A caſed lim—) A caſed lion, * Ab irritated by confiement, 

So, in X. Henry VT. P. III. AR l. fc. iii: . 
„So looks the peat-up lion ver the wreich Y - 
„That trembles under his devouring paws; „Kc. Fru pan 
So, in Rowley's W hen you fee me you know me, 1605: N 
| FThe lyon in his cage is not ſo ſterne 
* As royal Henry in his wrathiul ſpleene.“ | 

Our author was probably thinking on the lions, which in his time, as 
at preſent, were kept in the Tower, in dens ſo-{mall as ſly to Jaſtify 
the epithet he has uſed MaLonx. 

4 I; not amiſs, when it is truly done J Phat is, (as an anonymous 
writer has luggeſted,) when it is not dene; for ſuch is the meaning of 
iru'y; and the licentiou neſs of the expreſſion is certzinly ſufficiently 
ſuitable to the other ridding terms uſed by the legate. In ſupport of 
this interpretation the n xt line but one h s been quoted ; 

© The TRUTH 15 then moſt e, NOT wan WE”: 
$0, i in Love's Labour's Lift : 
li is re/igion, to be thus or ſworn,” 
Again, i in e f 10 | 
————=- ſhe is fool'd _. 
With a moſt faiſe effect, and T the truer, 
So 1c be folje with ber. ts 
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The better act of deren. 1 0 TEE 5 pod l 
Is, to miſtake again 3 though: indirect, Bo . 
Vet indirection thereby grows direct, 5. bo 0 „ 
And falſhood falſhood, cures ; as re cools Feds r 
Within the ſcorched veins af one new ee „ 
It is religion, that doth male rows kept; 8 5 5 
Bur tho bal Grom f ee: » 
2 JC ĩ ˙ THO erties 58) ro o 


8 : N 3 i 2 1 Pe : 
£333 2 78 z FIX FX# 5 t-6 4# 1 1 ** 
14 75 ;} * . x % z 34 5 1 0 * ft . PR of ; , 1 


By 3 the. feroad ebuptet af: wl ſebtents: before the dre: geh, the 
_ paſſage will appear perfectly clear, : M berg woing tends t v, where af 
intended act is criminal, the ruth is moſt done, by net doing the act. 
The criminal act therefore w hich chou halt ſworn Yo 145 1s not amiſs 
will not be imputed; to you as a erlme, if It be dont truly, in the ſen] [ 
have now affixed to ue that is, if you do t do it“ Maven. 


Ss But thou baf Severn againſt re 9 3 &ec} Phe propoſitions, that | 


the voice of the church is the woice of heaven, and that +he ute 
the veice of the churgh,. nei: her of which Pagdulph's KS ah fouls 
deny, being once granted, the ar ument bere uſed is irfebſtible ; nor is 
it eaſy, not withſtanding: the ginge, to en ofre pl kb Den brevity of 
| n . 1 * 3 
| * But thou haſt - Mn eee tes YG x, 02105 E 11 7600 i 
« By what thou H , . & . "ho a - 
By whar. "Sir T. Hanmer reads, By Riek i hould be "MAG 
By which, That tb, en Jes fox ih thing, * which the 
ſwear'}t ; that is, againſt reli gion. 
The moſt formidable difficulty i is in theſe lines: : 
And mak'ft an oath the farety for thy truth,” 
| Againſt an cath the iruib thou art unſure, & 


| - I know not whether there is any corruption e. the othiflios of 4 
point. The ſenſe, after I had confidered it, appeared to me only this: 
I. feweartng by '\religren. againſt religion, to which: les haft * why 
ſwoorn, they mai an 1ath the ſecurity. fer thy faith. againſt; an vath's 
ready taken. I will give, fays be, a rule fot conſcience in the caſes. 
Thou may'ſt be in dbubt about the matter of un oaths when 1411 
eaceſi thiu may not be aieways ſure 19 favear rightly; but let ibis be 
thy ſetuled principle, eur ar oni nt te be forſavorn let wot. the 8 
oaths be at variance with the former. ; 
\ Trath, through dd bete ſperch, means relitude of ene, f . 
ok NSON. 
a 1 believe the old cating is right, a d that the line. * By hut, Nc 
is put in appoſition with that which precedes it: But thu haſt worn 


againſt religion; thou haſt ſworn, 35 tba then javcerdh, i. e. in het 
which thou haſt ſworn, againſt the thing ib /wrareſt by y i. e. Zed | 


gion. Our author has many mow ee Gaara | 
So, in King Henry VIII. ; n 
% Whoever the big We | 1 + ak 

« The cardinal will quickly find brown tuo. bh 
Aud far enongh from cvatt too,” | 


* 1 N G 10% N . 


By what thou ſwear'ſt, again the thing thou, t 
And mak'ſt an oath the urety for thy trum 
Againſt an..oath ; The truth 4hou art unſure Et thee 
To ſwear, ſwear only not to be forlworn®; . fro $. 1 
Elſe, what a mockery ſhould it be to Fear? 15 5 
But thou doſt ſwear only to be forſworn; | 
And moſt forſworn, to keep what thou , Fear Pa 
Therefore, thy latter yows, . thy f | 

Is in thyſelf rebellion to thyſe 

And better conqueſt never canſt thou ge 

Than arm thy conſtant and thy nobler parts 


Againſt theſe giddy Idoſe ſuggeſtions : Ri 4 3 5 a | 


Upon which better part out pr 15 come in, 

If thou vouchſafe nem: but, 

The peril of our curſes light on thee; 

So heavy, as thou ſhalt not ſhake them off, 

But, in deſpair, die under their black weight. 
Aufl. 14 lion, flat rebellion 1 5 : 
_ Bajt, Wile not be? 

Will not a calf's ſkin itap that mouth of thine * 
Lew, Father, io arm! | 
Blanch, Dn * wedding day? 

Againſt the bloed 1 baſt married? 

er ſhall our fo 1 22 5 be ae men 11 

hall bray ing tru * oud churli rum — 

Clamours of bee me e to our N 


— 


Again, iSidem z 
„This is abæm chat which ihe biſhop ſpake” „1. 
Again, in King Richard II. 
© True ornaments. know a holy man" 199. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale : 3 
A bed ſwer ver, even a+ bad as thoſe 
„That vulgars give ol' titles” bel, | 
Again, idem ; 


; 
* 


he queen is pot leſo— = Vs 
<< ln this that you accuſe her” [of J. Maztons. 2 

© — ſwear only not” 20 be forſevern;} The old copy reads——favears, 
which in my apprehenſion ſhews that two half lines have been laſt, in 
wh ch the perion ſuppo'ed 70 ſwear, was mentioned. When the fame 
*ori is repeated in two ſucceeding lines, the eye of the compoſitor often 
g'ances from the firft to the ſecund, and in conſequence the intermedi - 
ate words are omitted, For what has been loſt, it is now in vain to 
leck; I have therefore adopted the emendation made * Pope, 
ba makes ſame kind of ſenie. MaLons. 


— be meafures—] The meaſures, it bas already been more than 


hrs obſerved were a Emre of Tolemn dance in our author's titne. 
This 


f nor, then know, n 


* 
( 


0 bios 5 


: 
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O huſband, hear me !—ah, alack, how ne, 

Is huſband in my mouth I—even for that name, 

Which till this time my tongue did ne'er . 

Upon my knee I beg, go not to am | 

Againſt mine uncle, | 

— Conſt. O, upon my knee, 95 } 

Made hard with kneeling, 1 do pray to thee; | 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 

Fore thought by heaven. | 
Blanch. Now ſhall I ſee thy love ; ; What motive may 

Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife? | 
Conf. That which upholdeth bim that thee upholds, 

His honour : O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour ! 
Lew. I muſe 3, your majeſly doth ſeem ſo cold, 

When ſuch profound reſpects do pull you on. 

Pand. I will denounce a curſe upon his head. 

K. Phi. Thou ſhalt not need England, ml fall from 

thee. 

Conft. O fair return of baniſh'd maj jeſty ! 

Ell. O foul revolt of French inconllancy ! = 

K. Fohn. France, thou ſhalt rue this hour within this 

hour. 


Baſt. Old time the 4 ſetter, that bald ſexion time, 25 


Is i it as he will? well then, France ſhall rue. 


Blanch. "The ſun's o'ercaſt with blood: Fair day, aden! | 


Which is the fide that J muſt go withal ? 

I am with both: each army hath a hand; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl aſunder, and 1 me. 

| aten. I cannot pray that thou may*ft win; 

Uncle, I needs nol pray that thou may'ſt loſe ; 
Father, I may not wiſh the fortune thine ; | 
Grandam, I will not wiſh thy wiſhes thrive ; 

Whoever wins, on that fide ſhall I loſe; 
Aſſured loſs, before the match be play'd. 
Lew. Lady, with me; with me thy fortune lies. 
Blanch. I here where my fortune lives, there my life 
| dies. RY 


This ſpeech, is Aa an the following lines in the old, play 1 


"© 'Blanch. And will your grace upon your wedding day _ | 
„ Porkake your bride, and follow dreadful drums ? | 


* Phil. Drums ſhall be muſick to this wedding day. 4 .M alors. 8 


3 [moule,] 1 wonder, See p. 107, n.8, Maron. 


2 2 Joln. 


1 


K. Jobn. Couſin, Beg ee 


France, I am burn d up with A ie wrath ed 
A rage, whoſe heat bath this conditio. 
That nothing can allay, nothing but =. By 
The blood, and deareſt-valu'd blood, of France. 5 
K. Phi. Thy rage ſhall born thee up, and 4 ſhale 
turn 
To aſhes, ere our blood ſhall quench that ire: . 
Look to thyſelf, thou art in jeopardy.” | x 
K. Fohn. No more than he ur threats —To Arms, „let's % 
hie! e n 


SCENE IL 


The ſame. Plains near Angien 


3 Excurſions. Enter the 3 with Au- 
3 114 's head. 


30% Now! En my tif, this- 1 day grows W wondrous hot ; 


| Some ary, devil E 8. in 5 +: CEL IK 


9 gene airy devil) "OT peare here probabl . to the di- 
Hin gions and diviſions of ſu me of the demonolopi s, fo much read and 
regarded in his time. They diſtributed the devils into different tribes 
and claſſes, each of which had its peeviiar properties, attributes, Ce. 
Theſe are de!cribed at length in Burton's Anatomie of Melancholy, Part 
. ſect. ii. p. 48, 16 32 Ot theſe ſublunary de NY dion makes fix 
kinds ; fiery, aeriall,, terreſtriall, watery, and fl eee devils, be- 
lides thoſe faieriee, ſtyren, i ymphes,” Fc. | 
Fiery ſpirits or divells ale uch a commonly worke by blazing 
llarres, fire drak es, and counterfeit ſunnes and ere and ſit on lb. p 2 
walls,“ Cc. Ce. 
I Aerial! ſpirits or, divells ate ſuch as. ke p quarter woſt part in the 
ire, cauſe many tempeſts, thunder and lightnings, teare oakes, fire 
ſteeples, houſes, ſtrike men and beaſts, make i it rage ſtones,” ay | 
| c ERCTYT. 
There is a minute deſcription, of different er to irits, and their 
different funtigns in Pierce Pennileſſe his Supplication to the Devill, 1592. 
With reſpe&t to the paſſage in queſtion take the followiag; ** — the ſpi- 
tüs of the aire will mix themſelves with thunder and lightning, and ſo 
inſeg the clyme where they raiſe any tempeſt, that ſodainely great mor- 
Llitie ſhall enſue to the inhabitants. The ſpirits of fire have their man- 
lons under the region of the moone,”  HznpERoN. Ard 
4 | n 


. | Her highneſs i is in ſafety, ear vou not: Me | * 


k IN G IO Ne 


* 
* r * - ka 
bf c B53% 2 Is 
j 14 4 74 b 7 — * A +6 % 
a * 3 ws 
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Enter 2 e eee. 5 wy D 


. 13 Nie 
K Jabr. 8 keep, this Joy i= Pillp fe ike: ITY 
My mother is affailetl in our tent , 
And ta'en, I feat. r 


Baft. My lord, A her; "WELL 


But, on, my liege; for very little bine e 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [Exeunt, 


® A 1 * — 
11 94 | . * 


SCENE m 


+ It L *. \. \ {x 
4 a FT TR. A 2 — * 8 © 1 A 4 5 


The EY 


we; A 2 % - jy 3 
cf! A 12 2 A. 2 LOTS 4 NRA PN EE 1 


* 
55 . 
e 


Alarums ; 8 Retreat 1 Taler King Joun, Eri- 
nok, Aaxnun, the Barts, Huszar, and 2025 


: M37? | 4 


K. Jobs. So ſhall it be 3 your grace ſhall ſtay bebind,” 
tn 2 Elivor. 


o ſtrongly Oe WY Wok der ß 
5 loyes thee 3 1 0 thy 1 will. 1 
W to thee as by father Wah . 2 ov 


1 "1 : * - \ LY 128 % * F. * f * ** 8 8 4 ; #" 1 1 K * 18 + + OY ; 


a 4 — x. there! The Kh: ho "Bad i, -hred him the name of 
a rene Rim by bis farmer aig Shae.” War wen 


el here "he thou 151¹¹ e ind . 85 
, * 69 i #l Haile "in 122 The 'C author bat l 
claſely to e "The Queen / other, whom Kin John had mide 
Reget) vas J effion of the town, of Mireheau in that pro- 
Ne! 05. te dppronch © *the French Ay with Arthur at their head, 
Ge A ee ah Jahn to tome to her re ſief; which he did 9 
As be dvany ed. t theton he. . ed the at la 
92000 12 16rd ths ha Ok 45 Art ut priſe oner. 8 The W in Ne 
mean white ESE in \perie® ſecurity i in the cat e of Mirab eau. 
Such is the be authenticated d account. Other iſtorian however . 
chat Archür Fo 'Elipor, priſoner, The PH of the od play has fel 
lewed thee.” In e w Eligar Is taken. by . W reſcued by 
her fon. MA cow * wr 


EAT 311 +4 
- 
* 1 
. 


— — 


K F W G6 P G n M £57 
41 ©; this wilt malte thy mother die with(grier.." 
2 Couſin, Leo the Baſt]. away for Eng gland 3 haſte 


7 * £390 
And, ere our our Glas „de da fake tlie * > 90 2 * 
Of hoarding Fra riſfoned: angeln A Ei 2150 T 


Set at liberty: the fit bb ef peace 3 P 

Muſt, by — hungry, eee, boon zin ba 0 

Uſe our commiſſion in his utmolK frre. tir ni e 7101 
86. Bell, Porz and eaidle's'flall not die . 

When gold — Fier becks me to come on * 41 

leave your highnefs' Sands, 1 wilt ko ON 

(If ever | remember to be holy) 


For your fair ſaferyi; ſo 1 kiſs your band, rf row 7K 1510 4 | Le 


Eli. Farewel, gentle —_ & F 
. Jobe Gon, fre = E Baſt. 

o 01-58 16} M03 . IE 197 

{277 . 12 0 —. N 912 1 117 FE” be i } 


J, f bach Bon Ha | 
4, the” Hungry, now | bf Fed upon Þ the Atte 14k bk, 
is, — the Tas ribs of peace mult now be fed up by. the hungry 
troops,” —to whom ſome ſhare of, his eceiſtaſtiral ſpoil would matorally. | 
fall. The expreſſion, like many. ottier of our author's, is. taken Hom 
the ſacred writings; ** And. there he mak«th the hungry to dwell, that 
they may prepare a cy for habit tm“ Jogth Pſalm. Again: 
He hath filed % fung with go. litfug . Cet d Lube, c. f. 63. 
This interpre: ation is Wer ted by the paſſage in the old Play, which 

is here imitated; 

« Philip, 1 thee chi. fi in this es. TS WENT? 

„% Rantack their abdeys, cloyſters, pricries, re 

Convert their coin unte my /otdrers” ute.“ n 


Wheo I read this paſſage in the old play,. the firſt idea that ſug efted,it- 
ſelf was, that & word had | dropped out at tbe hit won us, 
and that our author wrote : * Er oy 


Muſt by the hungry faltiers now be fed an. f Foy 


1 a 


woes” 


But the j interpretation above 810 ven renders any alteration unneceſſary. ” 


MaLlovws. 
The bung now is this bK.) ia ant. Shakſpeare perba uſes the 
word 2 £7 ſubſtantive, i in Mea 6 12 e E 2 ; 


ul this very a 
Wes wen, were. fond, 1 ſrail'd, and! wander: how” 
_ n 
4 Bell, book, andcaadlem}, im ani account of the Rowiſh curſe given 
by Dr. Grey, it appears that three candles were extinguiſhed, _—_— 
one, in diffcrgnt parts of the exectation. JoORYEoNt. +: 
ln Archbiſhop Winchelſca?s ſemeaces of excommugication,. anno 
1298, (ee Johaſan' s:Ecclefrafticel L aws,, Vol. II.) ĩt. is directed that the 
{-ntence againſt infringers of certain articles ſhould be — ihbroughout 


++ 
S*. 4.3 £ 


\explaiged, ou" der in, Engliſh, with bells. tolling,; and. candies hgbted, 


that it may cauſe the greater. dread;. for laymen have greater regard to 
ain chan to the * of fuch ſentence,” RE ED. 


Eli. 


e q Ie bs CLIT She takes Arthur afide, | 
K. Jobn. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much; within this wall of fleſh e ws nt 
There is a ſoul, counts thee her creditor,, | 
And with advantage means to pay thy love; 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath... 
Lives in this boſom, pv. cheriſhed. _ 
Give me thy hand. I had. a thing to fay,—. 
But J will fit it with ſome better time s. 
By heaven, Hubert, | am almoſt aſham'd 
To ſay what good reſpect I have of the. 
Hub. | am much bounden to your majeſty. | 
K. Fohn. Good friend, thou halt, no 2 to ſay ſo yet: 
But thou ſhalt have; and creep time ne'er ſo ſſow, 
Vet it ſhall come, for me to do thee good. 
J had a thing to fay,—But let it go: 
The ſun is in the heaven; and the proud day, - 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds'*, 1 
To give me audience: —lf the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowly race of night? ; 


bg 


11 


S — with ſome better dime] The old copy read. — une. Corrected 

by Mr. Pope. The ſame miſtake bas happened in Teve/fth Negbt. 

In Macbeth, Ad IV. fc, ult. we have“ This ine goes manly,” ini. ead 

of—* This ase goes manly,” MaLone. ; . 

la the handwriting of Shak ſpeare's age, the words time and ure are 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from each other. STEzEvens. gs 

6 — full of gawde, ] Gawd: are any ſhowy ornaments. STEEvens. 

: 7 Sound one unto the drowſy race of night ;] The woid one is here, 

as in many other paſſages in theſe plays, written on in the old copy. 

Mr. Theobald made the correction. He likewiſe ſubſtituted nt for 

Into, the reading of the original copy; a change that requires no ſup- 

port. In Chaucer and other old writers ene is utually written en. See 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's Gloſſary to the Canterbary Tales. So ence was ancient- 

ly written ons. And it thould ſcem from a quibbling paſſage in the Tu. 

: Gentlemen of Verona, that one, in ſome counties at leaſt, was pro- 

nounced in our authoi*s time as if written en. Hence the tranſcriber's 

ea” might have eaſily deceived him.—One of the perſons whom | em- 

ployed to read aloud to me each ſheet of the preſent work before it as 


printed off, conſtantly ſounded the word one in this manner. „He was 8 Agai 
native of Herefordſhire. | 3 * ee 
The inſtances that are found in the original editions of our authors 8 
plays, in which on is printed inſtead of ane, are fo numerous, that = Sg 
N 5 „ e | N canno | 


K IN O 419 RX 3 
If this R were a church · yard where we ſtand, it 
And thou poſleſſed e e e 
"Ps © 7 5 425 o. 


* 


* 


cannot, in my 3 10 the — RY that | one is n true 
reading in the line before us. Thus, in en edit. 1623, 7. 1 8: 
This double worſhip, 2 
«© Where on patt does diſdain wich cauſe, the other wh Wa 
6 Inſult without all reaſon,” | 25 
Again, in Cymbeline, 162.3, b 380: _ 1 7 E SLOT 
perchance he ſpoke not; . 4 9 ln 
« [ike a full-acorn'd boar, a Jarmen on,” Sec. 1 Th 
Again, in Romeo. and Juliet, 1623, p. 66: 
% And thou, and Romeo, preſs on heavie bier.“ 
Again, in the Comedy of Errors, 1623, p. 94: 
s, whole hard heart is button'd-zup with ſteel. * ä 
Again, in All's Well that ends well, 161232 -A ned traveller 
is ſomething. at the lattet end of a dinner, but en that lies three 


thirds,” &c. Again, in Love's Labour's Loft, quarto, 198: 


« On, whom the muſick of his own vain tongue.“ 


Again, "_ edit. 162%, p 


33. 
* On, her hairs were gold, cryſtal the other” s eyes ” 
The ſame ſpelling is found i in many-other books, So, in Holland's 
Snetonius, 1606, p. 14: „ he caught from on of them a trumpet,” 
&C 


| ſhoufd not have 3 ſo many paſſiges to prove a fact of which 


ao one can be ignorant, who has the flighte/f knoguledge of the early edi- 


tions of thele plays, or of cur old writers, had not the author of Re- 
rr, &c. on the laſt edition of Shakſpeare, aſſerted, with that modeſty 


and accuracy by. which his pamphiet iz diſtinguiſhed, that the 8 


contained i in the ſormer part of this note was made by one totally unace 
quaimed with the old copies, and that it would be difficult to find a 
/ingle inſtance” in which ox and ene are confounded in thoſe copies, 

Mr. Steevens juſtly oblerves, that the repeated ſtrokes have leſs of 
ſolemnity than the ſingle notice, as they take from the horror and aw- 


ful ſilence here deſcribed as ſo propitious to the dreadful purpoſes of the 


king. Though (he add-) the hour of ene be not the natural midnight, 
it is yet the moſt ſolemn moment of the poetical one, and 1 
h mſelf has choſen to introduce his ghoſt in Hamlet, 

* The bell then beating . 

[ ſuſpe& that we have too haſtily in this line ſubſtituted unto for into; 
for into ſeems to have been frequently uſed for unte in Shakſpeare's time. 
So, in Harſnet's Declaration, &c. 1603: „ when the nimble Vice 
would kip vp nimbly—in the devil's neck.” 


Aga n, in Daniel's Civil Wars, B. IV. folio, 1602: 


*« She doth conſpire to have him made away, 
* Thruſt rhereimes not only with her pride, | 
“But by her father's counſel and cor ent.“ N 


Again, in our poet's K. Henry V. | 
« Which to reduce inte our former "AR, 


Again, in his Will:“ I commend my foul into the hands of God, my 
creator,” 


Again, 


'240 * 1 „ OHM 


Or if that fürly ſpiri rit, melancholy, | 1 
Had bak'd thy bluod, and made u mier; 
Wich, elſe, runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that ideot, Jaughter, keep men's eyes, 
322. -1o ch . 
A paſſiom h to my purpoſes ) 

Or if that thou could ff foe me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply. 
Without a tongue, uſing conceiyalone;?, 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful found: ob de 
Then, in deſpight of brooded watchfal'diy , 


I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 
But, ah, I will not: et I. love thee well ; 


And, by my Oy l thiwk, thog lov't me e well, 


Again, | in Henry #IIL, 
46 Ves, that goodneſs. / 
| „Of gleaning all the land's 9 inte ene. 
j. e. inte one man, Here we ſhould now certainly write 1 one,” 
_ © -Indepentently indeed of What has been now ſtated, into ought wo | be 
reſtored. So Marlowe in his XK. Eduard Il. regs: 
8 „% I'll thunder ſuch a peal ite his cares, & c. Malo. 
1 | 8 —yfing conceit alone,] Concert here, as in many. other places ſig· 
p niſiet conception, thought. So, in Ning Richard 11] : 
| There's ſorne Concert or ocher likes him ven, 33 
When that he bids | go0d-morrow with ſach ſpirit.” 
fi - "MaALove, 
x 9 ee fit deſpight ef brooded watchful day,] Brosded, I apprehend, is 
here ufed, with our author's uſual licence, ter brooding ; i e. day, who 
is as vigilantz A8 ready with open eye to mack hat is done ia his pre- 
ſenee, as an animal at brood; For the unt of this interpretation lam 
iodebt ed to Mr. Steevens. Shak/peare appears to have been fo fond of 
domeſtick and famil ar images, that one cann t help being ſurprized that 
Mr. Pope in reviſing theſe plays ſhould have giined ſo li:tle know edge 
of hie manner, as to ſuppoſe any corruption here in the text. He how- 
ever, inſtead of breed, ſubſlituted brd ey d, x more poetical epithet 
Perhaps, but certainly an uaneceſſaty* emendation ; though it has been 
adopted ina the ſubſe quent ed tions Had'this aHteratiom been made by 
Theobald, and had Pope been beiter ac ſnainted with our au hor's man- 
ner and the language of his timt, ſuch a change would have afforded 
him an abund .nt topick for merriment; for it is very ſi lar to many 
of thoſe which he hav introduced, by way of ridicule on all reflorers 
and annotators, in his VIX IIAus RETauRAarys: 5 — pronulque 
magis ter,” for pronuſue magier; et breves ter Troje,” tor 
% breviter Treja -; N regina, inllea of . Infandun 
regina,” &c. Matons. 
All animals while broeded, i. e. with-a 3 of young under their 
Feen, are remarkably vigilane. The king ſays by: Hamlct, 
ſometbing' x inchis ſou}, 
* Ver which his melaacholy fiis at bend. 85 . 


— . — — 


Hul. 


K IN GI O EN. 241 
Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, - 
Though that my death were —_ to my act, 
By heaven, I would ds it. 
K. John. Do not I know, thou would- t 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: ru tell'thee what, my friend, 
He is a very ſerpent in my way; | 
And, whereſoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, . 
He lies before me: Boſt thou underfland me r 
Thou art his keeper. TIES 
Hub. And I'll keep him ſo, 
That he ſhall not offend Nr Ts. 
K. John. Death. | 
Hub. My lord ? ET Rag 
k.. F 
Hub. He fs We“ F 
K. Jobn. Enough: be N 


] could be merry now: Hubert Thie i ue nad jan % „N 


. Well, I'll not ſay what'T integd for t les: 3 ns e TI oe 

. Remember * adam, fare you'well”; Tot tte cron Cy 
Il ſend thoſe p wers ef to your 900 „ 

Ei, My bleſſing go with. Woh ud 22d 3 

Hubert ſhall be your man, FORT on you. uo 1 
With all true duty.—2 2n toward al hot Exel. 

& 41 = EIn f 105 Huy 2 | | 

Ti i : | ; bes. , ” g 1 

10 k $6443 1446 3 v4 

A ' Remember.—) This i is one of i the ies to , which may be ad. 

m. 1 laſting commendation, Art could add little to its perſeQtion, and 

of time itielf can ſupſtract v5; om its;beauties. 'STERVENS.,'. ». ; 

at : For England, coufin, ge.] King Joha, 2 be had 6 key, Artbur __ 

ge priſoner, ſeat him to the town "aye rv in Normand the care 

0 of Hubert, his Chamberlain; from whence he was 3 removed 

iet 0 Reuen, and delivered to the cuſtody. 725 


was ſecretly 8 to death. Ma LON R. 


* de n Here. be 1 


Vor, VII. 1 oc BE WNE 


„% KING JOHN. 


— 3 : * 5 
[ 


. 


Enter King Pair, Lewis, PavpuLen, and Al.. 


tendants. 


®- * T 


R. Phi. So, by a roaring elf Al. ee, 
A whole armado of convicted fail 4 
Is ſcatter'd, and disjoin'd from fellowſhip, 
Pand. Courage and comfort! all ſhal} yet go well. 
K. Phi. What can go well, when we have run ſo il z 
Are we not beateh ? Is not Angiers bot? * 
Arthur ta'en priſoner ? divers dear friends ſlain D 
And bloody England into England ne, 
Ober- bearing interruption, ſpite of France? 
Lew. What he hath won, that bath he ede 
So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice dispos d, 
Such temperate order in ſo fierce a cauſe , 
Loth want example: Who hath read, or heard, 
Cf any kindred action like to this? 
K. Phi. Well could I bear that England had this Ss 
So we could find ſome ps of our ame. 


14 n 1 mel, is a Spanith word 6 renifying Fl fect 7 | 


Wer, "The ar mads in 1538 was called fo by way of dutinction. 


_—_— obige Jail? Overpowertd, baffles, Acitecyta. To cos- 
512 an convince were iu our authoi% time lynonyihous. See Min- 


ſheu's DierT. 1617: To convict, or convince, à lit. rene, overs. 
come . See allo Florio's Italian Diet. 1898. 0 Cenvitto. Van. juiſhed, 


Ts, convinced.” 


So, in Macheth : 


„ their malady convinces 
«© The great allay ot art.” 


Mr. Pope, who eje ed from the text a every word that he did 
nat underſtand,” reads—col/eHed lail; ad the change was too haltily 
2: opted by the ſublequent editors, MALONE. 

5 in ſe fierce a Caule,] A fierce Cauſe is a cauſe conducted with pre- 


cipitation. „ Frere weetch. dacls,” in Timon, ie, baſji „ Judden miſery, 
* VENS, 


Euler 


Sritrt ss. 4 


4 


Enter ee 5 


Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a foul ; 
Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt her will, 
In the vile priſon of afflicted breath *:— — 
I pr'ythee, lady, ge away with me. 
Conſt. Lo, now ! now ſee the iſſue of your peace 7 


K. Phi. Patience, good indy comfort, l Con. 


ſtance! 

Confl. No, I defi all 3 7, all redreſs, 
But that which ends all counſel, true redreſs, 
Death, death: — 0 amiable lovely death! 
1hou odoriferous ſlench! ſound rottennefs ! 
Aiiſe forth from the couch of laſting night, 
Thou hate and terror to prolperity, - 

And I will kiſs thy deteſtable boncs ; : 
And put my eye-balls ta "ww W brous 25 45 


0 


a grave unto a fant; ; | 
Helding he eternal jpirit, againſt 4 * 1* 
In the wile priſon of AHlidted breath -} 1 think \ we mould * 


zarih, The paſſage eems to have been copied trom Sir Thomas More: 
elf the body be to the ſoule a priſen, how ſtrait a priſon maketh he the 
body, that Huffeth it with Fraß, that the foul can have no room 't6 
titre itſeli—but is, as it were encloſed not in a brilon, but ia n g/ 


FagmER, 
There is ſurely no need of change. © The vile priſon of afflict ed 
breath,“ is the body, the priſon in which the diftreſſed foul is confined. 
S0, in a ſubſequent ſcene, John ſpeaking of himielf . 
_ +6 Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 


This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 3% (238 As 


Here the body is called the confine of breath, as in the text it is called 
the priſon of breath, Again: | 
« If Lin act, content, or fin of thought, 
* Be guilty of the ſte ling; that ſweet breath 
© Which was embounded in this beauteous clay;“ &. 
We have the ſame image in K Henry 6 8 
Now my ſaulii palace is become her priſon,” 
wat more ap, oſitely, in his Rape of Lucrece: ,. 
Even here the ſheathed in ber hatmleſs breaſt 
6 A ha: mful knife, that thence her foul unſheath'd ;' 
© That blow did bail it from the deep unreſt 
Of that polluted ifon where it breath'd. „ MaLove. 
Perhaps the old reading is Jaltifiable. | So, in Mea aſure for Meſure : * 
To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs Wie. TEEVENS- | 
1 Ne, I defy, &c.] To "yy ache, bgnified to 1 in 
Rimes and Faliet et pip 
* 1 defy 2 commiferaties.· STanvENt... 4 4, 063 942; 
| M 2 | An! 


2 4 
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And ring theſe fingers with thy houſhold worms ; 
And ſtop this gap of breath * with fulſome duſt, 
And be a carrion monſter like thyſelf : 

Come, grin on me; and I will think thou ſmil'ſt, 

And buis thee as thy wife! W . 
O, come to me! ITS 

K. Phi. O fair affliction, p 
Conf. No, no, 1 will not, „ cry- "WER 
O, that my tongue were in the thundet's mouth Fe 
Then with a paſſion would I ſhake the world; 
And rouze from ſleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a lady” 3 feeble voice, 
Which ſcorns a modern invocation . 
Fand. Lady, you utter madneſs, and not 5 
Conſl. Thou art not holy * to belie me ſo; ö 
I am not mad: this hair 1 tear, is mine; 
My name is Conſtance; I was Geffrey's wife 
Young Arthur is my ſon, and he is loſt © 
I am not mad ;—1 would to heaven, I were! 
ous then, *tis ke I ſhould forget myſelf: 
O, if I could, what grief ſhould | forget !— 
Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 
And thou ſhah be canoniz'd, cardinal; 
For, being not mad, but ſenſible of srief, F 
My reaſcnable part produces reaſon. . 
How may be deliver d of theſe woes, 
And teaches me to kill or hang myſelf : 
It 1 were mad, I ſhould forget my ſon; 
Or madly think, a babe of as were he : "i 
i ani not mad; too well, too well 1 feel 


The different Plague n.. — 


8 — this gap of ben The g * ils is the mouth the 
outle fr: m whence the breath iſtues. MATLOY r. 
9 Mijcry's love, &c.} Thou, death, who art .courted by Myer 10 
come to his relief, O ceme to me. Ss. before: | 

„% Thou /ate and terror to proſper ity. * Mon- | 

! — modern invocaiton.] N is hard to tay what'Shakipeate mednc by - 
modern: it is not oppoted'to'' antient. In a Weil that tnds welh . 
ipeaki g of a gift in cunte mit, heuſes this nord: her modes n grace.“ 
It apparently means ſomethirg. HE incenfderable. Jeunsen. 

Modern, I believe, is trite," common.” So, 19 Hs you The "ms f 


0 Full of wiſe ſaws and modern iaſtances.”; 'STxEVENs.... Ce 


2 Then art not 30 —1 The: word ot; which is net in the- old copy,” | 
e\:dent!ly omitted by the careletineſs of the — 6 3 
wa: inſerted in the fourth folio; + NAL | 


5 K. Phi, 
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K. Phi. Bind up thoſe treſſes ?: O, what love I nete 
In the fair mukitude ef thoſe heyhars!  - 
Where but by chance a filter drop hath fallen, 

Even to that drop ten thouſand wiry friends 
Do glew themſelves in ſoeiable grief; | 
Like true, inſeparable, faithful loves, 

Sticking together in «calamity. . 

Conſt, To England, if you will. 

K. Phi. Bind up your hair s. | # 

Conf. Ves, that I will; And wherefore will T do it? 
I tore them from their bonds; and cry d aloud | 
O that: theſe hands could fo redeem my fon, 

At they have given theſe hairs their ttberty! 
But now I envy at their liberty, | 

And will again commit them to dheir bonds, 

Becauſe my poor child is a priſoner. 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you ſay, 

That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I ſhall fee. my boy again; -/ © 
For, ſince the birth of Cain, che ptſt mate-child 
To-bimthat did but yeſterday ſuſpire , 

There was not ſuch a-gracious ereature born 7. 


Bind up thiſe arc J- n nr ceſſary that Cruſtance; ſhouſd h- 
inet rupted. becauſe a paſſion ſo violent cennet he bene loag. I ff. 
the ſollowing ſpeeches had been equally: happy; but thry only ſer ve to 
ew, how &$fhcult" it is to maintain the pathctick long. JoHmsow. 

4 — wiry friends] The old copy reads—wiry fiends Srzzvzxe. 

Mr Pope made the emendation. MaLons. 

5 T: England, if you will.) Neither the French king, nor Pandulph 
his ſaid a word of England, ſince the entry of + Conſtance. «Perhaps 
therefore, in deſpair, ſhe means to addreſs the abſent King John: 
-'Take my ſon to England, if you will;“ - now that he is in your pow- 
er, | have no proſpect of ſeeing him again. k is therefore of no conſe- 
quence to me where he is. MA Low. 

0 — but yeſt er day ſuſpire, ] To ſuſpice in Sbakſpeare, I believe, only 
means to breathe. So, in K. Henry IH. p. IU: 

„ Didihe ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs: down . 

„ Perforce ma more.“) reer oO 7 = 

7 r=,a-gracious creature born} 'Grariexs, in thi⸗ inſtance, 28 in ſome 
others, ſignifies graceful. So, in Albiow's Triumph, a Maſque,” 1631 : 
0 ; | 1 | 

they ſtood about him, not in ſet canks, but in ſeveral graciovs 
poſtures.” Spurvens. ; oP OTA Pho og 
_ -A. paſſage quoted by Mr. iStgevens from Marſton's Makecmtont, 160 4. 
laduces me to think that graccors lik ewile in our author's time included 
the idea of beauty : = he is:the moſt -exquiſke: in forging of veins, 
fpright'ning of eyes, —ſlecking of -ſkinnes, blaſhing of -cheeks, —blanch- 
ing and bleaching of teeth, that ever made an ould lady gracious 
dy torch-light.” MA Lom. B 

| ut 


— 
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But dow will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt; 
As dim and meagre as an ague's itz | 
And ſo he'll die; and, rifing ſo again, 1 550 
When I ſhall meet him in the court of heaven 
I ſhall not know him : therefore never, never 
Muſt J behold my pretty Arthur more. 
Fand. You hold too heinous a reſpect of grief. 
Conſt. He talks to me, that never had a fon.  . 
K. Phi. You are as fond of grief, as of your child. 
Conſt. Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; | 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious, parts 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
'i hen, have I reafon to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well: had you ſuch a loſs as I, 
I could give better comfort than you do . 
Iwill not keep this form upon my hee. 
1 .* _. | Tearing off ber Bead. dręſi. 
When there is ſuch diſorder in my wit. 15 
O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon! - 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world'l! 
Ay widow- comfort, and my ſorrows? cure! ' 22 
HA. Phi, I fear ſome outrage, and I'll follow her. [Exit 


Lew, There's nothing in this world, can make me. 


Joy®: 


8 Gri:f ful: the room up of my ab ſent child,] | 
4 «*« Pertruitur lachrymis, et amat pro conjuge luflum,” “ 
| | | Lucan. lib. ix. 
Maynard, a French poet, has the ſame thought : 5 
Qui me conſole, excite ma colere, 
„Et le repos eſt un bien que je crains: : 
« Mon devil me plait, et ne doit toujours plaire, 
„I me tient lieu de celle gue je plains.” MaLont. 
9 — had you ſuch à laſi at I, Wo © at BEL 
I could give better comfort than you do.) This is a ſentiment which 
great ſorrow always diftates. Whoever cannot help himſelf caſts his 
eyes on others for afliſtance, and often miſtakes their inability for cold- 
nels. Jounsorx, | 4 = 7 
1 There's nothing in this world, &c.) The young prince feels his de- 
feat with more fenfibility than his father. Shame operates moſt ſtrongly 
in the earlier years; and when can diſgrace be leſs welcome than when 


a man is going te his br.de? Jonnzon. © Life 
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fe 
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Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man; ehen 

And bitter ſhame hath ſpoil'd the ſweet word's taſte 3, 

That it yields nought, but ſhame, and binerneſs.” | 
Pand. Before the curing of a ſtrong diſcaſe, 

Even in the inſtant of repair and bealth, | 

The fit is ſtrongeſt ; evils, that take leave, 

On their departure moſt of, all ſhew evil: 


What have you Joſt by loſing of this day ? 


Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happineſs. 60 
Pan. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no: when fortune means to men moſt good, 


She looks upon them with a threat ning eye. 


Tis ſtrange, to think how much king John hath loſt 

In this which he accounts ſo clearly won 

Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his priſoner? 
Lew. As heartily, as he is glad he bath him. 
Pand. Your mind is all as youthful as your blood. 


| Now hear me ſpeak, with a prophetick ="_ 1 


For even the breath of what | mean to ſpeak . - 
Shall blow each duſt, each ſtraw, pat Ys 
Out of the path Which ſhall directly ted... 
Thy foot to England's throne; and, therefore, maxx. 
John hath ſeiz'd Arthur; and it cannot be, 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant s veins, ' 
The miſplac'd John ſhould entertain an hour, 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of reſt ' | _ 

A ſcepter, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand. 


Muſt be as boiſt'roufly maintain d as gain d- 


And he, that ſtands upon a flippery place, A 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up :. 
That John may ſtand, then Arthur needs m 

So be it, for it cannot be but ſo. 


% A 14 


U fall ; 


« * 


2 Life it at W 47 4 ig gal tale,} Our author, here din ano- 
ther play, ſeems to have had the goth Plalm in his thoughts + Por 


when thou art angry, all our days are gone, we bring ent years 10 an 
end, as it were a tale that is told.” So again, in Mac wiha 2; 5 < 


Life's but a walking ſhadow ;— 
„ ———f1is atile on 
Fs To d by an ideot, full of, ſound and fury, {934 
* S'gnitying nothing.“ 'MALont, JH 
3 — the ſweet! word's faſte,] The ſwwee{ word is life; which, ſays 
the ſpeaker, is no longer ſweet, yielding now noihing but ſhame and bit- 
terneſs. Mr, Pope, with ſome plauſibility, but certainly without neceſ- 
lity, read,—the ſweet, wor id's taſte. MaLonE, EE 
| 8 Lew- 
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Lew. But what ſhall I gain by young Arthur's fall? 
Pand. You, in the im of lady — our wife, 
May then make all the that Arth ur did. | 
leu. And loſe it; life ànd all, as Arthur did. | 

Pand. Row green you are, and freſh in this old world! 
John lays you plots * 3" the times conſpire with you: ne 
For he, that ſteeps his ſafety in true blood 5, ah ft en, 
Shall find but bloody ſafety; and unttue. 
This act, ſo evilly bb, mall cod the 2 | 
Of all his peo le. and freeze up their zeal ; 
'hat none ſo ſmall advantage. ſhall/ſtep forth, 
o check his reigh; but they will cheriſh wt 
No natural exhalatiets in the ſity, " 

No ſcape of nature's,” no" diſtemper'd day, 
No common wind, no cuſtomed everit, 

- Bur they will pluck” away his natural cauſe, 
And call them meteors, politic, and ſigns, 
Abortives, preſages, and tongues of heaven, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lew. May be, he will got touch young Arthur” 5 life, 

But hold himſelf fafe in his priſonment. 

 Pand. O, fir, when he ſhall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already,” WY 
Even at that news he dies: and then the hearts Dy, 

Of all his people ſhalt revolt from him . 

And kiſs the lips of unacquainted change; 

And pick ſtrong matter of revolt, and Tenth, 

Out of the bloody fingers“ ends of John. 
Methinks, I ſee chis hutly' all on'foor ; | 

And, O, what bitter matter breeds Hor you, 

Than I have nam'd—T lie baſfard Faulconbridge 

is now in Eoglandz _—_—y the wm aka 


4 Jobe "ER you plots z] That ; is, 175 plots, which ouſt be 1 
able to you. Perhaps our author vrote- eur plots. John is doing 


your buſineſs. MAL NS. 


. Heb] The blood of bim that has the J — 4 
| 3 : 28 180 
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1 "we fd of tea The old | copy reads :——No fe capes. STEVENS. 


It was corrected by Mr. P 5 The ward ade he in the latter part 


of his ſpeech, — — ntly' to thęſe Tape 'of nature, confirms 

the emendation that has been made. Maron?! 

Tue author very fnety calts a" monfrbuf birth, an eſcape 7. ee 

As if it were produced white the was "Buff elſed hefe, r ingen 0 5 ſome 

other thing! Wurzen rau. 5 N | 
| EN Offending 
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Offending charity: If but a dozen French FT e 


Were there in arms, they would be as a call 7 
To train ten thauſand Englith to their fide ; 
Or, as a little ſnow *,. tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a'mountain. O noble Dauphin, 5 
Go with me to the king: Tis wonderful, | | : 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent : 
Now that their ſouls are top-full of offence, 
For England go ; I will whet on the king. . 

Lw. Strong reaſons make ſtrange actions: Let us go; 
If you ſay, ay, the king will not ſay, no. IE. 


wn 


ky. att. tn. es A Oe et 


Ac T N. ASU 


Northampton. A Room in ne Ct. 


Enter Hust xr, and tæuo Attendants. | 
Hub. Heat me theſe irons hot 3 and, look thou ſtand „ 
Within the arras: when I ſtrike my foot . 
Upon the boſom of the ground, raſh forth; 5 . - 2 5 2:= 
1— they would be as a call—] The image i taken from the manner | 


in which birds are ſometimes caught; one being placed for the purpoſe 
of drawing others to the net, by his note or call, Met r- * 


a 8 Or, as à little ſnow,] Bacon, in his Hiffory of Henry V ſpeaking 
; TY ,] B : is Hiftory of Henry VI fpeal 

of Simnel's march, l that their A ee gather as it 

went.” Jon wow, CAT 3g ð ß ĩͤ ͤ 8 
. 9 — ſtrange ation :] Thus the old copy.” The editor of the ſecond 
a folio for range ſubſtiruted ffren g; and the two words fo nearly reſembſe 
4 each other that they might certainly have been eaſily confounded. Bir” | 
x in the preſent inſtance | te no reaſon for departing from the reading of 
1 the original copy; which is perfectly intelligible. *Marowz. . , 
| Northampton J Phe fad is, as has been already fates; that Ar- 
e. thur was firſt confined at Falaiſe, and afterwards at Rout in Nor- 
ne mandy, where he was put to death.—Ovur author has deviated in this 
'} 


particular from the hiſt»ry, and brought King John's nephew to Eng- 
land; but there is no circumſtance, either in the original play, or in 
| | dis 


mn FT4RES 0nx 


And bind the boy, which-you ſhall find with me, 
Faſt to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 


1. Attend. I hope, your warrant will bear out the deed. 


Hub. Uncleanly ſcruples.1 Fear not you: look to't.— 


[Excunt Attendants, 


Young lad, come forth 45 T have to ſay with you. 
| "5 


od 


Enter Aur HUR. 


Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 
Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 
Arth. As little prince (having ſo great a title 
To be more prince) as may be.—You are ſad. 
Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. | 
Arth. Mercy on me! 
Methinks, no body ſhould be ſad, but I: 
Yer, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as ſad as night ?, 
Only for wantonneſs. By my chriſtendom 3, 
So I were out of priſon, and kept ſheep, 
| ſhould be as merry as the day is long; 
And ſo I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practiſes more harm to me: 
this of Shakſpeare, to point out the part cular caſtle in which he is ſyp- 
pf d to be confined. The caſtie of Northampton has been mentioned 
in ſome modern editions as the place, merely becauſe in the firſt act 
King John ſeems to have beeo in that town. la the old copy there is no 
where any notice of place. MAaLoKs.' | | 
> Young gentlemen, & e.] It ſhould ſeem that this affectation had 
found its way into England, as it is ridiculed by Ben Jonſon jo the cha- 
rater of Maſter Stephen in Every Man in bis Humour, 1601. Again 
in I ylly's Midas, 1692: Melancholy ! is melancholy a word for a bar- 
der's mouth ? Thou ſhould'ſt ſay, heavy, dull, and. doltiſh; melusc hel) 
is the creſ} of courtiers, and now every baſe companion, &c. ſays he 1s 
melancholy.” STazvEns. : 


I doubt whether our author had any authority for attributing this ſpe- 


c'es of affeQation to the French. He generally aſcribes the manners 
England to all other countries. MaLonsg. . TY IDE 

3 Ry my chriſtendom,] This word is uſed both here and is Alt's Wl 
that ends well, tor bapiiſm, or rather the baptiſmal name: nor is this 
vie of the word pecul:ar to our author. Lilly, his predeceſſor, has m- 
pl--yed the word in the ſame way : Concerning the body, as there is 
no gent le woman ſo curious to have him in print, fo there is no one ſo 
careiefs to have him a wretch, —only his right ſhape to ſhew him 8 man, 
his chrifkendome to prove his Faith.” Euphues and his * 4 
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He is afraid of me, and Jof him: 
Is it my fault that I was, Geffrey's ſon? 
No, indeed, is't not; And I would to eres; 
I were your ſon, ſo you would love me, Hubert. 
Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent Prate | 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead: mi 48 
Therefore I. will ſudden, and diſpatch. . 
Arth. Are you ſick, Hubert? you look pale OE 
In ſooth, I would you were a lirtle fick ; © 
That I might fit all night, and watch with you: | 
I warrant, I love you more than you do nue. 
Hub, His words do take poſſeſſion of my boſom. 


+ © 1- 


fooliſh rheum ! Wo 
Turning difpiteous tortore out of door! 
| muſt be brief; leſt reſolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womaniſh tears. 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 
Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for ſo foul effect: 
Muſt you with hot irons burn out boch! mine . 
Hub. Young boy, I muſt. 
Arth, And will you? 
Hub. And I will. | 
Arth. Have you the d 2 When your head did but | 
ake, 
knit my handkerchief. about your: brows, 
(The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought: it me,) 
And I did never aſk it you again: 
And with my hand at midnight held your heads 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon chear'd up the heavy time; | 
Saying, What lack you ? and, Where lies your pr? ntl: 
Or, What good love may | perform o 
Many a poor man's ſon would have lain ſtill, 
And ne'er have ſpoke a loving word to D een 
But you at your ſick ſervice had a prin ee. 
Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love, 
nd call it, cunning; Do, an if you will? 
If heaven be pleas 2 that you = ule me iu, | 
Why, then you muſt. Will you put out mine TIE 
Theſe eyes, that never did, nor never ſtiall, 
bo much at frown on you? _ 9 | 
Hub. I have ſworn to do it; | 
Aud "On So. irons muſt I burn n t. | 


Read here, 1 Arthur. * 4 7 * now, 
| _ C77 


4 rin 
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Arth, Ah, none, but in e, .W 4d 1. 
The iron of itlelf, though 705 A 5 2 1 | 


Approaching near theſe eyes, would dri t e, 

And quench thin fry rs e . 

Even in the matter of mune 1nnoce E 

Nay, after chat, conſume away it in 7 

But for containing Fad to harm mige . 

Av ou more obo bard than hammer v2 en? 

_ An} 15 an angel 60 fd f. hae came. t to mne, 

And told me, Hubert ſhou] 3 out mine eyes, 

I would not have beliey'd him; Ho! , bye "ey $6, 
Hub Lows forth. | Ian. 


1 


7 * 11 


. Anendant, ith cord, irons, th 5 


Do as I bid you. | 
Arth. O, fave me, Lubin, 4 me! my eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of theſe bloody men. 
Hub. Give me the iron, I fay, ad bind him here. 
Arth. Alas, what need you be ſo bolſt;rous-rough ?. $ 
I will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtonesſtill. 
For heaven's fake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! driye theſe men away, 
And 1 will ſit as quiet as a lamb; 
I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, | 
- Nor look ee eee aer e SE IP 


49 thoogh dest red: bat,] The participle To though pow obſolete 
was in uſe in our author's time. 

So, in the ſacred writings: « He commanded that they bare? heat | 
the ſurnace one ſeven times more than it was wont to be beat." ow Dan. 
ch. iii. v. . 19. MAL E. 

5 — an quench” rhis firy., indigoation,} As the iron is not yet pro- 
duced, perhaps our ' author Wröte gi fi fy indigaation. By - Bis firy 
indignation, however, he might ment,oothe indignation bu produced 
by the iron * mage red-· hot for ſuch an inbuman e, 

R ALONE. 

Theſe laſt 5 are taken from the Bible. In the Epiſtle to the 5A | 
brews, We read—** a certain fearfuf lookir 8. for of Judgment and , 
indignation,” Wulle: | 

6 ] <vohld not baue believ'd: "IST no. Jongels but Hubert's.] Shak: 
ipcare very probably meant this line to have been broken off ara 


thus: 
I would nt have believ'd him : no tongue, bat 265 — 


The old reading i is, however, ſeaſe, STESVESS, 5 


was 11 ; 


"Ta 


_ and In forgive you TESTS 
e Go, fend wie! ere es wid. 
u n 
1. Attend. I am beſt pleag'd to be from _ deed. 


Arth. Alas, 1 then haye chid away. my 2 
He hath a ſtern look, but a gentle heart: 


Let him come back, that his, compaſſion may 
Give life x0 yours. 


Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourſelf. 7 HE, 
Arth. Is there no remedy ? ak 
Hub. None, but to loſe your ges. 

Arth, O heayen I- that there were but a mote in . * 


A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand” ring hair, 


Any annoyavce in that precious ſenſe 1 | 
Then, — what ſmall things are boiſt'rous there, 
Your vile intept muſt needs ſeem. horrible. 
Hub. 1s this your promiſe? go.to, hold your tongue. 
Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 


| Muſt needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 


Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Haben 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongne, 
So I may keep mine eyes; O, ſpare. mine eyes; 
Though to no uſe, but ſtill to look on you 2 
Lo, by my troth, * inſtrument i is cold, 
And would not hand 6 oe. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy... 


7 — a mote in yours,] Our author, who has band ſo bal 8 
the ſacred writings, without doubt remembered. And why beholdeſt 
thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, &c. Matth. c. vii. v. 3. 
So, in Hamlet : : - 

A mote it is, to troxble-the mind's eye 

A mote is 4 ſmall particle of ſtraw or chaff. It is likewiſe uſed 1 
eld writers for an atom. MaLonEg. : 

In my note on this paſſage | mentioned that I thought we ought to 
read mite, and I have fince found my eonjeQure confirmed. Moth Wat 
merely the old ſpelling of more. In the paſſage quoted from Hamlet, 

A mate it is to trouble the mind's eye, 
the word is {pelt moth in the original copy, as it is here. So alſo, in the 
preface to Lodge” s Iicarnate Devils of Fr wc age, 4to. 1596: 40 ww t 
ire in the aire, like atoms In fole, Mo THESs in the ſonne.** See alſe 
Florio! 5 [talian Dig. 59%: ” Peſtucco, —4 moth, 2 little beam. ö 


- MxLows. 
8 Or, Hubert, if you vill, cut ont my nas] This is according 
datate. We imagine no evil fo rent ac that . Is net u . 2 
45 K | Jon wow, 


Arth. 
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Arib. No, in good ſooth; the fire i is dead with grief Ws 


Being create for comfort, to be uvs'd * 

In undeſeri'd extremes: See elſe yourſelf; 
There is no malice in this burning coal ©; | 
The breath of heaven hath blown his ſi lirit out, 
And ſtrew'd repentant aſhes on his head. | 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth. And if you do, you will but make it bluſh, 
And glow with ſhame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, will ſparkle in your eyes 
And, like a dog, that is compell'd to fight, 

Snatch at his maſter that deth tarre him on. 

All things, that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, \ 

Deny their office: only you do lack ' a 

That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 
Creatures' of note-for merey-lacking uſes. 

Hub. Well, ſee to live :; I will not touch thine eye 
For all the treaſure that thine unele owes : 

Yet am I ſworn, and I did purpoſe, boy, 
With this fame very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O, now you look like Taber? all this while. 

You were diſguiſed. 31 
Hub. Peace: no more. Adica 3 
Vour uncle muſt not know but you are dead: 
FI fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports. 
And, pretty child, fleep doubtleſs, and ſecure, - 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the worls, 
Will not offend thee _ 
. Arth. O heaven!—I thank you, Hubert. 


4 


9 the fire is dead with Pe? &c.] The ſenſe is: the fire; being 
created not ia hurt, but 0 comfort, is dead with grief for finding it- 


ol uſed in acts of crueity, which, be'ng innocent, I have no! deſerved. 
OH NO. 


I There is no malice in this burning coal ;] Dr. Grey Gn. that of 


malice in a burning coal is certainly abjurd, and that we ſhould read: 
There is no malice burn ng in this coal.” STxzgzvans. 

Dr. Grey! s rema; k in this paſſage i 18 an hyper- er iticiſm. The coal was 
fill buroirg, for Hubert ſ:ys, ** he could revive it with his breath:” 
but it had Joſt io: a time its power of inguriog by the abatemen. of its 
heat Maxov. : 

2 — lee to live;] The meaning is not, l believe, —keep your eye 
fgbt,. that you may iive (for he might ha e live though blind), The 
words, agreeably to a common idiom of our language, mean, I con- 
ceive, ao more chan live, Maron. 


2 Hub. 


* 


Hub. Silence; no more: Go cloſely in with me; 


Much danger do I undergo for the. - [Excunt; 


SCENE-H.. 
| VA Y N 


The ſame. A Room of flate in the Palace. 


Enter King Jonn, crown d 3 PeMBROKE, 8 ALISBURY, 
and other Lords, The king takes his flate. 


K. Jobn. Here once again we fit, once again crown'd , 

And ſook'd upon, I bope, with chearful eyes. ; 
Pemb. This once again, but that your highneſs pleas'd, 

Was once ſuperfluous 4: you were crown'd before, 

And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off; 

The faiths of men ne' er ſtained with revolt; 

Freſh expectation tre ubled not the land. 

With any long' d- for change, or better ſtate. 
Sal. Therefore, to be poſſeſs d with double pomp, 

To guard a title 5 that was rich before, 190 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, | 

To throw a —— on the violet, 

To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper · light 

Jo ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 

Is waſteful, and ridiculous exceſs. — 


3 Go cloſely in with me;] i. e. ſecretly, privately. So, in the 
Athefl's Tragedy, 1612, AQ IV. fc. i“ Enter Friſco chſely.—Again, 
in Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel: that when be was free from re- 
ſtraint, he ſhould cloſely take out a lodging at Greenwich.“ RI ov. 

* — once again—j Old copy —- again, Correted in the fourth 
folio. MAL ... ; : 3 

4 This once again, -was once ſuperfluous ;] This one time more wa- 
one lime mere than enough. Jon usown. „ . 0 

John's ſecond coronation Was at Canterbury in the year 1201. He 
wa crowned a third time at the ſame place, after the murder of his ne- 
Phew, in April 1202; probably with a view of conſi ming his title to 
the throne, his competitor no longer ſtanding in his way. MaLlox . 
7 guard à ftitle=] To pls , is to fringe, Jon nen. 

Rather, to ornament with 2 border, or lace MaLowe, 


Pemb. 


Pemb. Bot tha your ro] pe pleaſure muſt be done, 
n 


This act 1 is as an ancient ew told o; 
And, in the laſt repeating, wouklefome, 
Being urged at a time unſeaſonable. 
Sat. In this, the antique and well-noted face 
lain old form is much disfigured”; - 
= like a ſhifted wind unto a fail, 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about; 


Startles and frights c A 0 
Makes ſound ery and truth ſuſpected, 
For large on ſo new a faſhion'd robe. 


When yorm workmen ſtrive to do better gn wel, 
r do c debe, cove is ? 

And, —— RO of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worſe by the excuſe ; 

As patehes, ſet upon 2 _ breach, 

Diſcredit more in hiding the fault 5, 

Than did the fault before it was ſo parch'd. 

Sal. To this effect, before you were new-crown'd, 
We breath'd our cqunfel ; bur i it pleas'd your hi neſs . 
To over- bear it; and we 2 al well pleas'd ; 
Since all and every what we would'?, 

Doth make a ſtand at what your highneſs with 

K. Fohn. Some reaſons e double coronation 
I have poſſeſs*'d you with, and think them ſtrong; 
And more, more ftrong (when leffer is my fear *) 

] ſhall indue you with: Mean time, but aſk 
What you would have reform'd, that is not well; 


6 — an ancient tale new told;) We EX, already had this alluGeo io 

a former ſcene. See p. 247, n. 1 MaLonst. 

7 When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 

They do confound their full in covetouſneſs ] Sa, 1 in our 3 
103d Sonnet: . 

Were it not finful then, ſtriving to mend, 
| „To mar the ſubj.& that before was well ?“. 
Again, in King Lear . 
e Striving to better, oft we mar what's well. » MALONE. ; 

— in covetoulneſs ] i. e Not by th: ir avarice, but in ao eager emi” 
lation, ad intenſe defire of excelling; as in King Henry F. 8 


Bat if it be a n to covet honour, N 

« } am the moſt offending foul alive.” Tu EOBALD. ye 
8 — in hiding of the fault,} Fault means b/emiſb. STrgvens. " 
9 Since all and every part of u wwe would } Since the whole and pr 


each 5 our wiſhes, c. MaLows. ' 
1 — {when er is my eat) The old copy reade—t1bra leſſer. gor. 


0 * Mr. Tyrwhitt. 2 
And 


5 


N 8 — our fears, & c. bee gonſtruction i ie, If you have, A eva 


Jou, & C. Maron oeati 
: 4 — god eXeFtiſe : 1 In the middle ages the whole oh: Pic 
e 4 


8 Nr. e 


* N & JH _ 257 
And rech 99) 1, Pergęixe, how wlh 1 
] will both hear e e, yours 
P:mb. Then I, one e ee 
3 ſound el Fs. 25 e 
Bot JAT Mm, t. Shi 
MS Moe (rm 


Yoſt Ty: 
Bend, 8 N J. Ax 


The en 


Doth move bo murmuring. Yes of. diſconept 

To break into th 12 dangerous. arg um. 

If, what in reſt y9u re, ip right v hald, 

Why then Ygur, ſe FO 3.(wbigh,. asahey-fay, nend 

The ſteps of wrong ) .ſhoyld more you o mew.up 

Your render kinſman, and to choke his days 

With barbarous, idee and deny his. youth 

The rich advantage « of good, exexcile,4? =; | FA 

That the time? 90 kan may. not Co 1 > 

To prace occaſions, let it ur ſuit, E 

That you have bid us aſk 9 58 Iu l 

Which for our goods we. do Canals.” 1 1 

Than whereupon, pr  weal,. on you aneoches 2 | 

Counts it your weal, be, have his li N 
K. * Let it be ſoz. do Samet hin youb | | 


Emer Hons: RT. 10 


To your direQtion,— Hubert, what news with you 3 
Pemb. This is the man ſhould do the bloody. deed: 

He ſhew'd pis warrant.to a Fe fl Hige: I 

The 1 Image Of a. a, 76 heinous f; n 

Lives in his eye; that cloſe aſpect of his 5 — 

Does ſhew the mood of a much: troubled breaſt. 3 

And I do fearfull 1 believe, tis done, | 


What we ſo fear Be: had achat do. 


2 To ſread Fu Leb. To declare re, to 721 the flefires of all 


thoſe,” Jon v SON 


title to what” y K now quietly 


fel > hy then ſpon! 75 Naur fgars Were 


princes and noble ypuths confifted in | exe 10 

could not be eafity bal ad e prifon, whe or pong * . 

have been afforded as well is a 15 . 85 ut ths 22 
hever ente fed imo tlie N 288 Fa 


Sal. 


fuel eme pt of A Anh en 009 | 


= 


fl = 
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Sal. The colour of the king doth' come and 89, on 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience 5, ain operas 
Like heralds twixt two dreadful battles let £4 
His paſſion is ſo ripe, it needs muſt break.” qi Mig 

Pemb. And, when it breaks 7, I fear, will ſve thence 4 
The foul corruption of 'a ſweet child's death. | 

K. Jobn. We cahnot hold mortality's ſtrong hand :— 
Good lords, although my will to give is living, riots 
The ſuit which you demand is gone and dead; | 

He tells us, Arthur is deceas? 4 to night. 

Sal. Indeed, we fear'd, his fickneſs was vaſt cure. 

Pemb. Indeed, we Beard how near his death he was 
Before the child himſelf felt he was ſick: 

This muſt be anſwer d, either here, or hence. 


K. John. Why do you bend ſuch folemn brows on me Th 3 


Think you, | bear the ſhears of deſtiny ? | 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of fe! 5 
Sal. It is apparent foul- play; and 'tis ſhame, 
That pense ſhould ſo grofah Sly offer iti — ah 
So ae it in your game] and ſo farewel. 
Pemb. Stay yet, lord Saliſbury; I' go with hes, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, | 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 2 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this ile, 
Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while! 
This muſt not be thus borne : this will break out as 
To all our forrows, and ere long, I doubt. ¶ Exeynt Lords. 


4 


Between Lis purpoſe and bir r Between the criminal act 
that he plar ned and commanded to be executed, and the reproaches of 
his conſcience conſequent on the execution of it. So, inthe next [cene: 

elt is the ſhameful work of — s hand 
% The practice, and the parpeſe, of the king.“ 
Again, in Coriolanus : | 
« Jt is a purpor'd thing, and grows by plot. 66 
We have nearly the ſame expreſſions afterwards; 
<«« Nay. in the body of this fleſhly land, ſin Joho's s OWN w_ 
„ Hoſljlity, and civil tumult, reigns - 
„ Betwocen my conſcience and my >” an « death.” Matons. | 
6 Like herald; *twixt two dreadful baliles ſet :] But heralds are not 
planted. preſume, in the midſt betwixt two lines of battle; though 
they, and trumpets, are often ſent over from party to party, to propoſe 
terms, demand a parley, Sc. I have therefore ventured to read 
ſent. TazopaLo. 
get is not fixed, but only placed; heralds mult be ſet between battles 
in order to be ſent between them. Jounson., - 
7 And, when it breaks,] This is but an indelicate metaphor, taken 
from 20 impoſtumated tumour. Joiwneon, 
* K. Jobn, 


Arm e n 200 
K. Job. The A in innen dae, 
0 


There 1s no ſure foundation ſet on blood 
No certain life atehiev d by others death. 


Lier a Meſſenger. 2 


A fearful eye thou haſt ; Where is that blood, 
That I have ſeen inhabit in thoſe cheeks 4 
80 foul a ſky clears not without a ſtorm: 
Pour down thy weather: - How goes all 3 in France? | 
Meſ. From France to England EN ſuch a power 35 
For any foreign preparation, | 
Was levy'd in the body of a land! ' 
The copy of your ſpeed is learn'd by them; 
For, when you ſhould be told they do prepare, 
he tidings come, that they are all arriv*d, 2 5 + 
K. John. O, where hath our intelligence been drunk? 
Where hath it ſlept 9 > Where is my mother's care: 
That ſuch an army could be drawn in ae 
And ſhe not hear of it?: 
Meſ. My liege, her ear 155 
Is ſtopp'd wick duſt ; the firſt of April; g 4 N 
Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my ord, | 
The lady Conſtance in a frenzy dy d £ 
Three days before: but this from rumour's tongue 
T idly heard; if true, or falſe, I know not. 
K. John. Withhold thy ſpeed, dreadful becaGon! 
O, make a league with me, till IL have pleas'd 
My diſcontented peers What! mother dead 5 
How wildly then walks my THONGS in TIC” go 


| From Frokte I Ergland.—) The King aſks how oll goes in R 
the meſſenger catches the word goes, and vnſwers, that whatever | is ia 
France goes now inte England. Jon wow. g . 

9 O, where hath our intelligence been drank? 

Where hath it flept ?] So, in Macbeth : 

Was the hope drunk _ 
4 Wherein you dreſs'd yourſelf ? hath it opt 6 fnce r 1 | 
MAL. 

1 How wildly then walks my eftate in France -] i. e. How ill my 
wars go in France l- The verb, to wall, is uſed with great licence by 
old writers. It often means to ge; to move. So, in the Continuation of 
Harding s Chronicle, 1543: Evil words walke far.” Again, in Fen- 
ner's Compter's Commonwealth, 1618 : The keeper, admiring he could 
bot hear his priſoner” s tongue "walk all this while,” dc. MaLoxx. 


Under 
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Under whoſe conduft cq ne-thoſe powers of 335 
That thou for truth out, are landed here * 
M. 17 Under the Dauphin: 


Enter the Bagmnanp, and Peter of Pomfret. 


X Jobs, Thou bell wade- we, id: 

With theſe ill dings, er- Nau, What, ſays the warld 

To your proceedings? — do, not ſeek / to ff © 5 | 

My hend, with more ill news, for it is full. 
Ref. But, if vou. be afeard to bear ĩhe worſt, | 

Then let the worſt,” unheard, fall on your head: | ] 
K. Jobn. Bear with me, couſin ; Be ] was amaz d / 

Under the tide : but now I. breathe. again | 

ng the flopd ; and can give audience 

any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will. N 

1 How 1 have ſped among. he e clergymen, G 


The ſums I. have.colle&ed ſhall expreſs. 80 
But, as I trapelkd hither through ibe land, A 
1 find the people ſtrangely fant y'd ; | 
Poſſeſs'd with rumours, full of . Gs. 
Pha yrs, what they wi — full of — 
nd here's à ꝓrophet, that I broyght with me 
re forth che ſtreeis eee J. found 
ith many hundreds, ergading on his, heels; 
To whom * ſung, in rule — ſoundiog chimes, | 1 
That, ere che next Aſcenſion - day at noon, 

Your highneſs ſhould, deliyer up your, croun. Ton 
K. * Thou idle dreamer, Wherefore did ſt chou fy 7 
Pet. 1 that the truth will fall out ſo. i 

. Fohn.. Hubert, away wirh him; impriſon him; N 
Ad, 80 f r. day, at on, Wberegn, he ſays, (#7 
I ſhall yield up my crow, let bim be hang'd : ad 
Deliver him to ſafety-2, and return, And 
For 1 muſt uſe thee.—O my gentle couſin,” al 
[Exit Huppars vis rer. Mis 


Henri 3 the news abroad, who are arriv'd 
Bal. The French, my lord; men's mouths are full of it: 
Beſides, I met lord Eigot, and lord E | 


Kab. * 85 as r e Fe; epkingied. bre 


2 Deliver * Key Phat i is, Give bil ref pat, 
7 , And 
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K. John. Gentle kalen, go, i 
And thruſt thyſelf into'their companies: 25 
I have a way to win their loves _ 5 
Bring them before me. SE # 
30% I will ſeek them out. * 
K. John. Nay, but make haſte; the better foot e 
O, let me have no ſubject enemies, 
When adverſe foreigners affright my owns 
With dreadful 2 of ſtout invaſion !— 
Be Mercury; ſet feathers to thy heels : 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 
Baſt. The ſpirir of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed.” 


Exit. 
L. Jobn. Spoke like a ſprightful noble gentleman. wake | 
Go after him; for he, perhaps, ſhall-need' - _. 0&8 
Some meſſenger berwixr me * ehe gia 
And be thou he. 8 7-4, een ne een 

Meſ. With all my heart, my lege” Sat 

K. John. My W ns + ; 3 4 


S Re-enter Hazi . EP 


Hub. My [lod they Fang five moons were- bee, to- 
night 
Four fixed mu the fifth did whit] about»: 1 88 
The other four, in wondrous motion! | 
K. John.” Five moons'? a 
Hub. Old men, and beldams, in FM lee 5 
Do propheſy upon it dangerouſſy: 
Young \rthur's death is common in their mouths: 
And when they talk of him, they ſhake their Heads, 
And whiſper one another in the ear; 
And he, that ſpeaks, doth gripe the hearer's wriſt ; © 
Vhilſt- he, that hears, makes fearful action © 
With a e eee 


25 RA 4 . 
6A. bn og tf 0 6-5 AG rr * 


eter. 
f it: | 
* = who, they Ind o ee 22 by Me MY oy 


Res 6; kee LONE, 

= five moons Were fern to-hight © 7 Ce This incident i * menuoned 
” od King Joby, 2 

1150, 


And 


1 fi 


— — — — — 
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I ſaw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus 
The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth ſwallowing a tailor's news; 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand, 
Standing on ſlippers, (which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary feet ,) 8 
Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 

That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwaſh'd artiſicer a 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of 'Arthur's death, 


K. John. Why ſeek'ſt thou to poſſeſs me with theſe fegrs? 
Why urpeſt thou ſo oft young Arthur's death? ' 


Thy hand hath murder'd him : | had a mighty cauſe 
To wiſh him dead, but thou hadit none to kill him. 


3 — flippers, (which bis nimble haſte 3 
Had falſely thruft upon cent, diry feet, )] Shak ſpeare ſeems to hace 
confounded the man's ſhoes with his gl-ves. He that is frighted or bur- 
ried may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either ſhoe will equally 
admit either foot. The author ſeems to be diſt urbed by the vilorder 
which he deſcribes. Jounson, 5 4 | 
Dr. Johnſon forgets that ancient per might poſſibly be very differ- 
ent from modern ones: Scott in his Diſcover e of 1 
„He that recciveth a miſchance, will conſider, whether he put not on 
his ſbirt the wrong fide outwards, or his left „bee on his Fight for.” 
One of the Jeſts of Scogan by Andrew Borde, is how he defrauded two 
ſhoemakers, one of a right foot boot, andthe Uther of a left foot one. 
1 1 J FARMER, 
Barrett in his Alvearie, 1580, as an inſtance of the word erg, 
ſays: © — to put on his /b20e5s wrong.” Aga n, in A merye Je of 4 


Man that was called H:xoleglai, bl. I no date ** Howleglas had cut all 


the lether for the /efte foote, Then when his maſter ſawe all his lether 
cut for the /efte foote, then aſked he Howteglas if there belonged not 19 
the /eft foote a right foote, Then fayd Howleglas to his mailter, If 
that he had tolde that to me before, Il w:iuld have cut them; bran it 
pleaſe you I ſh. Il cut as mani rig fboone' unto them.“ STEEveNs. 
See the Philoſophical Tranjad4ions abridged; Vol. III p. 431, 4d 
Vol. VII. p. 23, Where are exhibued, ſhoes and fan'als ſhaped do the 
feet, ſpre ding more to the outſide thin the infide. ToLLET, 


So, in Holland's tranſlation ot Seren us, 1606: — if ſa a morning 
his ſhoes were put one Cr. ] wrong, and namely b le for the vight,. 


he held it unlucky.” Our author himſelf alſo /furniſhes an /wuchority 0 


the ſame point. Speed is the Two Gentlemen of Verona (peaks of a left. . 


hoe. li ſhould be remembered that tai lors geverally work baretooted : 


2a circumſtance which Shakſpeare probably had in his thoughts When be 


aflage. I believe the word contrary in his time was fre- 


wrote this if — 4 1 * , 4 * . ; 
queatly accented on the ſecond ſyllable, and that it was intended io be 0 
accented here. So Spenſer, in his Faery Deen. 9 


Hul 


I 4 


Witchcraft tells us: 


MAI ALICE 2 ge nt HTS * reer. , CT OF Þ . 
That with the wind contrary cout es lew.” Matlon t.. 


K IN G J O H N. 5 


Hub. Had none, my lord + ! why, did you not provoke me? 
K. Fohn. It is the curſe of kings 5, to be attended 

By ſlaves, that take their humours for a warrant , _ . | 

To break within the bloody houſe of life: 

And, on the winking of authority, ' 

To underſtand a law: to know the meaning 

Of dangerous majeſty, when, F it froẽwuns 

More upon humour than advis'd reſpecte. 
Hub. Here is your hand and ſeal for what I dic. 
K. Jabn. O, when the laſt account *rwixt heaven and 

earth | | | * 

Is to be made, then ſhall this hand and ſeal 

Witneſs againſt us to damnation! | 

How oft the ſight of means to do ill deeds, 1 

Makes deeds ill done? Hadeſt not thou been by, 


— 


A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, _ 
Quoted , and pan to do a deed of ſhame, ws 
| This murder had not come into ny ming 
But, taking note of thy abbofr'd aſpęct, xd ee atten I" 
Finding thee it for bloody. villainy, .. Ez ils zi wein vn 
Apt, liable, to be employ d in danger, 
faintly broke with thee ,of Arthur's death; 

And thou, io be endeared to a king 1) - 
Made it no conſcience to deltroy a prince. {14 [4 

Hub. My lord, — ary 


4 $6546 v8 PO THEAST. 5 Sn 7. fl * 1 $ "7 
K. John. Had{t thou but ſhook thy head 7, or made a 


* -» k 


5 
'. 
7 


pauſe, 


— 


* * - . # _ . 3 4 4 * : 
< 4 3 ** W 
1 . a 1 


| - 1801 n 3 438 X36 «211 TIS OLE.» * Marlon. 2 
in the cur ſe of hings,, &c ] This plainly hints at Daviſon's ce, 
a the affair of Mary. qurea ot Scots. , WaraURkToON,';o + ran own 
it is extreme y probable that our author, meant io pay hie court to El- 
we h by this covert apology fer her conduct to Mary. The queen of 
kv was beheaded in 1587, forme years, I believe, beſare he had pre- 
duced any play on the flage. MTL PFD 0 site re: 
0 Luoted,.—] i. e. obſerved, diſtinguiſh d. ; So, in Hamlet 1 +4 
* [ am ſorry, that with better heed and judgment 
had not gaeted him.“ SWIEV ERS. 10/1114 262 nf wats + 
! Hadft thou but ſhook f * bead, Kc. ] There wre many touches of na- 
rein this conference of oba with, Hubert. Aman, engaged in wick 
tineſs would ke ep the.profi; to himſelf, and transfer the euik 16 his acc 
"mpice, Theſe reproaches, vented, agaiuſt Hubert ase not the worda 
i ut or policy, but; the eruptions of a ming {\welling, with conſciouſneſs - .*, 
"crime, and defirous,of..diſcharging-igs wyiteryon another. Lou) nn 
This account, of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab iþ/ir receſſibus men- 
in ron the intimate knowledge of mankind 3 particularly that 


4 Had none; mp lord I] Old copy Ne Bad. Correfted/by Mr. Poppe. 


* 
FS 


INN > | 
y' * 6.554 


line in - 
which 


Voung Arthur is alive: This hand of wart 


Henry V. ao. 160580 We find: Ard reprinted for” 4 


_ preceding ſcene, re of a mii PIs —. TE bai en ered in 


26 K IN GS 10 HN. 
When 1 dafkty Wha T pirpoſtay 
Or turn af'eye'6f"d6ubt Ws face; | 


And bid * me tell my tale in expreſb wo 
ſhame had ſtruck me dumb? matte v Welk ch, | 

And thoſe thy fears might have whodght fears in me: 
But thou didſt under ſtund me by my ſigns & 
And didit in ſigns again parle Witt fin; 
Vea, without ſtop, didſt let thy heart conſent; 
And, conſequent] 1. thy 'rade hand to act ; | 
The deed; which both bur totigues held vile to naine— 
Out of my fight, and never ſee me more: 
My nobles leave me; and my ſtate is brav'd; 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign 6x0 e 
Nay, in the body of this ficſhly land, py 
This kingdom, U donſine of blood and breath, 1 
Hoſtility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conſcience, and my coufin's' death. 

Hub. Arm you againſt your other enemies, 
I'll make a peace between your ſoul and you. 


Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimſon ſpots of blood. 


Within this boſom never enter d yet 23 ( 
The dreadful motion of 'a'murd'rous thought: 9, D 7 
And you have flander'd nature in my form; | ee, T 
Which, howſoever rude: exreriorly; 0 SORT n 24 J. 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind | If 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. IE I 
As 
which he ſays; n Bade bid bin ref bi tale in a Vorchs, would 
have frack him dumb : nothing is more certain, than that bad men ule 6 
all che arte of füllaey upbm therhſelves, palliate” theit actions io their with 
own minds by gentle terms end tide themlelves from their own detec- vi 


tiom in 'anddiguities and fobierfuges.” Jounsow: 

5 Ad bi] The "old copy- read Ai bid For the preſent 
emendatiom I aafwertble!”' Mr; Pope reid. 07 bid me," Sec! but 4% 
is very unlikely to have been printed ſor Or. 

As we have here n printed foſtead" bf ge vite 7 2085 


| * — in this 28 and well feu been _ 92 0 | 
We keprreogerhtt n Gur chivelrs . 
9 The dreadful moni" ef. a mr, we Wee 
ham what Hubert here fü id Nis on, vindicatioW; for we ffnd. from 


bin; anc} chat very deeply: anf it Was wilh dffeufty that the tears, the 


intreaties, and The dunscence 6f Archur Bug Gvertech Uni ſuppreſſed i 
. 8 | Walservos, 


3:&771 K Jul. 


I 


K NM Clo d4 d OY 


Throw this report on their intenſed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience! 
Forgive the comment that my paſſion. made 


= 


Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, * 


And foul imaginary eyes of blood © Z 
Preſented thee more ideons than thou art. 
O, anſwer not; but to my elofet bring | 
The angry lords, with all expetieot haſte: 


I conjure thee but ſlowly ; run more faft's. IZcunt. 


SCENE mn. 
The ſame. Before the Caftle. 1 
Enter AxTaUR on the bat. 


Arb. The wall is high; and yet will 1 leap down 7: 
Good ground, be pniful, and hurt me not 
There's few, or none, do know me; if they did, 

This ſhip-bay's ſemblanee bath diſguis'd me quite. 

I am afraid; and yet I'i] venture it. 1 


If U get down, and do not break my limbs, = 
Ill nd a thouſand ſhifts to get away: "6 EP 
As good to die, and go, as die, and ſtay. [laps down. 


6 The old play is divided into two parts, the firſt of which concludes 
ich the king's diſpat eh of Hubert on this meſſage. the ſccond begins 
with ** Enter Arthur, &c.“ as in, the ſollowing ſcene. STEEYZENS. - . 

1 The wall is high, and yet will 1 leap dizvn:—} Our author has 
bere followed the- old play, ln what manner Arthur was deprived of 
his life, is not aſcertained. Matthew Paris, relating the event, u'cs 
the word evanu4t ; aud indeed as King Philip atterwards publickly ac 
cuſed King John of putting his nephew to death, wi hout meotioning 
either the manner of it or his accomplices, we may conclude that it was 
conduded with impenetrable ſecrecy. The French hiſtorians however 
ſay, that John coming in a boat, during the night; time, to the-caltle of 
Rouen, where the young prince was confined, ordered him to be 
brought forth, and having ſtabbed. bim, wine Supplicatiog for :mercy, 
the king faſtened a ſtone to the dead body, and threw tt. into the Seine, 
In order to gi ve ſome colour to à report,, which he ate warde cauted ro 
be ſpread, that, the priace #ttempting to eſcape out of a+ window of the 
tower of the caſtle, fell into the river, and was drowned, Marton, 


Vor. VII. N | O nel 


. ⅛ „% nn <img 3 


1 


— — . —„—-—. A, 
. 


c 


Heaven take my ſoul, and 2 keep my bones . lan 


Enter — Slant. and beer. 55 


Sal. Lords, I will meet him at Cane Edmund 1 
It 1s our ſafety, and we muſt embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 
Pemb. Who brought that letter from the cardinal? 2 
Sal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France; 
Whoſe private with me 5, of the Dauphin? s love, 
Is much more general than theſe lines import. 
Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 
Sal. Or, rather, then ſer forward: for *twill be 


J uo long days? Journeys . or e er we meer 9. 


Eater the Bu ST ARD. 


Baſt. Once more 5 well met, 5 lords! 
1] he king, by me, requeſts your preſence ſtraight. 

Sal. The king hath diſpoeſs 'd himſelf of us ; 3 
Wie will not line his thin beſtained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
"| hat leaves the print of blood where-e'er it walks: 
Return, and tell him ſo; we know the worſt. 


Baſt. = e'er you think, good words, I think, were 


8 Wheſe private, Ke. i. e. Whoſe private account of the Dauphin's 
: fQion to dur cauſe, is much more #mple than the letters, Porz. 


9 '— or e'er we meet.] This phraſe, ſo frequent in our old wiiters, ie 


not well underſtood. Or is here the ſame as ere, i. e. before. © The ad- 


dition of ever, or e'er, is merely gugmentative. 
That or has the full ſenſe of before, and that cer when joined with it 
is merely aug mentative, is proved from innumerable paiſ.ges in our an- 


cient wriers, wherein or occurs ſimply without e'er, and muſt bear that 


ig nification. 
1:99, quarto, (attributed by ſome, though falſely, to 2 che 


wife ſa) s, 
He ſhall be murdered er the gueſts come in,” 2 45 H. 3 . 1 
ine 


again, in Every" man, a Morality, no date: 2 
« As, or we Jeparte, thou ſhalt know." ka 
Again, in the interlude of the Di/obedient Child, bl. L no fats: 
M0: .I'v& lend for victuals er I came — 85 er 


ul 


Thus, in the old tragedy of Mafter Arden of Feverſbam, 


KING I o H x. 26 


Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reaſon now 1. 
Baſt. But there is little reaſon in your grief; 
Therefore, twere. reaſon, you had manners now. 
Pemb. Sir, fir, impatience hath his privilege. | 
Baſt. 'Tis true; to hurt his maſter, no man elſe *. | 
Sal. This is the priſon : What is he lies here? 
3 8 [Seeing ArTHUR. 
Pemb. O death, made. proud with pry and princely 
beauty! | 10 
The earth had 2 a bole to hide this deed. 
Sal. Murder, as hating what himſelf hath Kn 
Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 
Big. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave, 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 
Sal. Sir Richard, what think you? Have you beheld 3, 
Or have you read, or heard ? or could 25 thinks _ 
Or do you almoſt think, although you ſee, _ 
That you do ſee ? could thought, without this ets 
Form ſuch another? This is the very top, 
The height, the creſt, or creſt unto the creſt, 
Of murder's arms : this i is the bloodieſt ſhame; 
The wildeſt ſavag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or ſtaring rage, 
Preſented ta the tears of ſoft remorſe, | _ 
Pemb. All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd i in this : 1 
And this, ſo ſole, and ſo unmatchable, 
Shall give a holineſs, a purity, 
To the yet- 3 ſin of times +; 


1— 8 now.) 0 2 1 Beg in 8 is not ſo FS. to ene, 
3s fo talk, Jon NON. 


So, in Coriclanus 8. 1 
A reaſis with the fellow, 0 
« Refore you puniſh him.” STezvans. 


: — no man elſe.] Old Copy—io-man's, Corrected by the id of | 
the ſecond folio, MaLone. 


3 Have you beheld, —] Old Copy— 7 ou have, Sec. Corredted by the 
editor of the third folio, MALons. 


4 — ſin of times ;] That is, of all future times. So, i in * Hoary 4 we: 
By cuſtom and the ordinance of times, 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece« 3 ' 
* For now againſt himſelf he ſounds his 3 u C 1 
That through the length of times he ſtards difzrac'd. Made! 7 


Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent egitors more elegantly read of 
line; but the peculiarities of ShaKfpeare's did: on ought, in my appre- 
kin, to be faithful'y PISS Matong. 8 

. Ang 


[ 


268 X N 8 J 6 u N. 
And prove Wi 2. » |. a bp 
Exampled by this heinous — aft 
Bal. Ii is a damned Aud a booty Work's 
The graceleſs a6n'df a Heavy hat. 
If that it be the Work of any Hand. „ 
Sal. If that it be the Work bf any Ratid 72s 

We had a kimd & light, what would enſue; 

It is the ſhameful wofk öf Filters hahd; 

The practice, and the purpoſe, of the king: 

From whoſe obedients Ib bid tmy foul, 

Kneeling before this 'tuln of 'fweerife, 

And breathing to his breathfefs exceflence 
The incenſe of a vow, aholy vow; _ 
Never to taſte the pleaſtyres of the wörld , 

Never to be infected with délight, | 

Nor converſaft With Eafe aid fdlene fs, 

Till I have ſet a glory to this Band, 
By giving it tlie erden es rebenge s. | 

Pemb. Big. Our fou igt cohfirm thy Words. 


e | 
Enter HuB'ezrt. 


Hub. Lords, I am hot With hatte in ſecking you: 
Arthur doth live; the king hath fent for you-· 4 
/ I Sal, 


5 — @ holy vow; 3 | 
| Newer to taſte the pleaſures of the wirld,) This is à copy of the 
vows made in the ages of ſuperſtition and chivaliy, JouNnson. 
6 Till I bave ſet a glory to this hand, | 3 
By giving it the worſhip of revenge.) The wor fbip is the Hightty, 
the h:nour, We ſtill fay wworfbipful'ot magifirates, Jon neon.” 


I china ſhould be-—a-glory. fo this Head ;—pointing to the dead h 
prince, and uſing the word werſbip in its common acceptation. A gl 175 
is a frequent term: 8 . ; | 

Round a quaker's beaver caſt a glory,” . 1 


ſays Mr. Pope: the folemn confirmation ol the other lords ſeems to re- 
quire this tenſe, The late Mr. Gray was much pleaſed with this cor- 
reQion, FARMER. 1 FS: 

The old reading ſeems right to me, and means,—'!il! I Fave famed 
and rencewned my (wn hand by giving 11 The he our of revenge for ſu ful 
a deed, Glory means ſplendo, and mighihcence/in St. Matthew, vi. 29. 
A thought almoſt ſimilar. to the \preſent, occur: In Ben Jotifon's Cali- 

tine, u ho, Ad IV. (c. ix. ſays tc Cetbegus: « When we meet 9gain 
we'll ſacrifice to libertz, Cel. And 1evenge. that we ma) praiſe ou 
hands once!” i. e. OI that we, may ſet a FI 4 v5, procutg honouf and 


praiſe, to our band, which are the inſtrumentsof action. 2 f 
| thin 


5 N 8 an 200 


, he obs d bl $ nqt at 
1 2 hateff 1 0 Laie PN az 21 


2 wee claw? 5 1 e [drawisg = ferd. 
Bafl. Your {word is bright it up 2 
a” Not till I ſheath 1 in A #5 Fra 8 


Hub. Stand hagk, lord Sali ry, "and back, 1 1 


By heaven, I th 10 Aale 8 As, s yo 
I would not have 11 05 eds of WY * 


ge 
Nor tempt the « das er of my true 1 ence 7 
Leſt I, by marking of 70 5 age, for get. 
Your worth, your greatneſs 5 an hoy. 
Big. Out, Junghall! dar {| 1 thou braye a 22 2 | 
Hub. Not for my life ; 'byt vet 1 dare defęns 
My innocent life Na an Nl 5 
Sal. Thou art a mur exe | 5 
Hub. Do not 5 me 93 my 
5 | am dt hoſe 5 gue ſoe' er ſpe ſpeaks TY 


NI fre who Tpeak t Pn hes. | A 
1 im ig pieces. = 
cep the peace, I ſay. | 


84 85 by, or I ſhall , Fa brid e 
Baſt. Thou wert wet of e er *. 


f thou but frown on me, 


Or teach thy haſty ſpleen to 2 1 Wok 8 298 


I'll ftrike thee dead, Put up thy War t 


1 think, the " cis $6 tree one, In is a4 bin ne hae the 


following lines: 
te 


„Till my * 0 e be Aly 
As to my ample hope was promiſed.” MaLons. 


* Your ſword is bright, ſir; ne it up 22 i. e. 1 it loſe its 


brightneſs. 80, A Mee: : 


60 Put up your bri de the dew will ru them.” „ 


te f Hine? paiſage ir in Troilus * gat Fda is u Kees in ebe we 


4e 8 my Jave: les egy lis be not FS glory, | 
« A thopſand c complete curſes of the ſyn,” 3 i” 
7 — true defence 51 Here dpigace Abſence = et bs 


HN50VW, 
: D, not prove. we fog 


We 


. 


Z. &, L "1 Do not ake me a erer by me 
© 38g Lag fi ER 8 50 Robe 7 erb 


Oy: 


For I am ſtiffed with this ſmell of fin. 


2770. KING IO HN. 


Or PII ſo maul you and your toaſting - iron , “ö 
That you ſhall think the devil is come from hell. 
Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulconbridge? 

Second a villain, and a murderer? © rn 

Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who kilF'd this prince? © © 

Hub. Tis not an hour fince I left him well. 
I honour'd him, I lov'd him; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his ſweet life's loſs. 

Sal. Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes, 
For villainy is not without ſuch cheum; . 
And he, long traded in it, makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorſe ? and innocency. 
Away, with me, alf you whoſe ſouls abbor _ 

1 he uncleanly favours of a flaughter-houfe';; _ 

Bg. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there! 
Pemb. There, tell the king, he may enquire us out. 
1 en , Eaey 77 

B40. Here's a good world !—Knew you of this fair 

work? | WT. re I OS 
Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 1 

Hub. Do but hear me, fir. | 

Bt. Ha! II tell thze what; 158 
1 tou art damn'd as black —nay, nothing is ſo black; 
Thou art more deep dama'd than prince Lucifer: 
There is not yet ſo ugly a fiend of hell 3 £2 
As thou ſhalt be, if thou didſt kill this child. 1 

; 8 1 a UD. 


9 ak your . 2 iron, The fn thought 10 found in K. Henry V : 
© I dare not fight, but I will wink and hold out mine iron, It 84 


| ſimple one, but what though? it will roaſt cheeſe,” STEVENS. 


1 Like rivers of remorie—] Remoerſe here, as alinoft every where in 


theſe plays, and the contemporary books, ſignifies piſy. Ma Lon. 


2 Theu art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer ] So, in the old 
pays. -:- OT. W 1 
Hell, Hubert, truſt me, all the plagues of hell 
- *-Hangs on performance of this damned deed; 
% This ſeal, the warrant of the body's bliſs, 
« Enſureth Satan chieftain of thy ſoul.” MaLons. 


3 There is not yet, &c.)] I remember once to have met with a book, 


poo in the time of- Henry VIII. (which Shakſpeare poflibly might 


ave ſeen) where we are told that the deformity of the condemned - 


442 ©: 28 


b. 


TT 271 
Hub. Upon my foul,” N | | 
34. If thou didft but conſent 

To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair. | 

And, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 

That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 

Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee ; a ruſh will be a beam 

To hang thee on: or, would'ſt thou drown thyſelf, 


Put but a little water in a ſpoon, ts 
And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 8 


| 1 to ſtifle ſuch a villain up.— 


do ſuſpect thee very grievouſly. 
Hub. If I in act, conſent, or ſin of thought, 
Be guilty of the ſtealing that ſweet breaem 


Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! 


I left him well. e rt} | 

Baft. Go, bear him in thine arms.— 
am amaz'd, methinks ; and loſe my way 
Among the thoras and dangers of this world. — 


How eaſy doſt thou take all England up! 


From forth this morſel of dead royalty, | 
The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 

Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 
To tug,. and ſcamble 4, and to part by the teeth 
The unowed interelt 5 of proud-fwelling ſtate. - 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of. majeſty, - 
Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt, 
And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 

Now powers from home, and diſcontents at home, 
Meet in one line; and vaſt confuſion waits 

(As doth a raven on a ſick- fallen beaſt 

The imminent decay of wreſted pomp s. 


the other world is exactly proportioned to the degrees of their gait, 


The author of it obſerves how difficult it would be, on this account, to 
5 \ 


diſtinguiſh between Belzebub and Judas Iicativt STzzvENs. . 

4 — and ſcamble, ] i. e. ſcramble. MaLlons. = Su 

5 The anowed interefi—) That is, the intereſt which is not at th's 
moment legally poſſeſſed by any one, however rightfully entitled to it. 
On the death of Arthur, the right to the Engliſh crown devolved to his 
liſter, Eleanor, Macons 333 

6 The imminent decay of wreſted pomp.] Wreſted pomp is greatneſs 
thtained by violence. Jon non, , | | 
Rather, greatneſs wreſted from ite-poſſeſſor, Matons, 


. "A 
K-43 


Now 
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272 K I N G Jen xn. 
Now happy he, whoſe cloak and einctute 7. can. 
Hold out this tempeſt. Bear 11 45 that child. 


And follow me 0 ſpeed;. I'll to the king: 
A thouſand buſineſſes are hrief in hand, 


And heaven itſelf dock frown n * e 1 


Ar EERY. 
The f. 4 Reo l F 


Eater King Tony, PanpuLym with the Crown, and. 
Mitendants, 4 


K. John, Thus have L yielded u op into o your hand. 
The circle of my glory. 
Hund. Take again 7 John th crown, 
dom this my hand, as holding of the pope, © 
Your ſovereign greatneſs and authority. _ 
K. * _— keep your holy word ; 89 meet the 
ee le 
And from his — uſe all your power 
To ſtop their marches, fore Kong are inflam'd. 
Our diſcontented counties do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience ; 


Swearing alle [x TY and tbe love of foul, 


To. ſtranger blood, 10 foreign royalty. 


This inundation of miſtemper d humour 


Reſts by you only to be qualify'd. | 
Then pauſe not; for the preſent time's 10 ck, 
That preſent medicine mult be miniſter dy. , 


Or overthrow incurable enſues. | 


7 — and cinRture=>] The old. copy, reademcenrars probably far grin 


ture, Fr. STERVENS. 


_Fhe ena was made by Mr. AED Maron. =p 
Pand. 


— RX OO ͤ IN B35, 


3 


t. 


1 


My crown I thou 


KING o R N "73 


Pand. It w y breath that blew this a 
Upon 44 aber uſage of the pope? Re 
But, fince. Wu ik a A Bene copvertite *, 
My tongue ajn "4 1 of war, 
And make fair e Jourt bl Maſtering ha 
On this Aſcepſl r fe emenibe r we x 
Upon your oath. of ets Fus tp ie wh 3 
Go I to N the Fieafh 5 n Mair arms. "of Egg. 
K. John. 1s 1 cen * ay? Did not * ax 
Say, that, betorg Be nfion; day at noon, 
d give off? Even fo I have: 
I did ſuppoſe, it ſhould be on e rt ; 
But heaven be thank g d, it is but yo . 


Enter the Banrar: | 


Baſt. All Kent hath yiglded ; nobing * holds putty 
But Dover caſtle : London hath receiv! 

Like a kind hoſt, the uphin and his powers | 

Your nobles will not hear you, bur are gone 

To offer ſervice to your enemy; 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 

The little number of PA doubtful friends. 25 


= ara ere A copvertite is 3 cenpęr f. 40 erer 8 
4. 


* 2 Why, Bare wilt thou be <þriſten'd ? 

Bar. No, governour; I'll be no dete. STEEVENS. - | 

A convertite (a word often uſed by our old writers, Aber Kayla 
now uſe convert, ) ſi gnified either, one, conyerted Jo 1 IT r One 
reclaimed from worldly purſyits, and d devoted to penitence and A. ig ion. 

Mr. Maſon ſays, a convertite cannot mean a convert, becauſe the [at- 
ter word “ in the language of the prefent times means 4 perſon th t 
changes from one religion to another. But the queſtion is, not what 
is the language of the t tine, but what. was the free, f Shak - 

yin t 


ſpeare's age. Marlowe ules the word convertite ex e ſenſe 


now affixed to cenper t. "John, who had in the former part of this p!av 


aflerted"in very Rrang terms the ſupremacy of the king of England in alt 

eccleſiaſtical matters, and told Pandulph bat he had no reverence for 

* the Pope or his 3 authority,” having now made his peace with 
holy church,” and reſigned his a cp n to the Pop e's repreſentative, is 

conſidered by Fs legate as one new y convened 8 the => —＋ and 

very proper! ed b a cgavertite. e fame term, _ 

ſenſe png. hu Tepe to the 92 Duke #2 3 

Ar you like it, on his having 0 "pat on 4 r — HO throwa "Bhs 

neglect ny pompous court: | | 

——— out of ego ber bre | 
0 There is much matter to be Herd aa lem. 8 ge, 


N 7 K. Vl. 


- 
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5 KING Io HM. 


John. Would not my lords return to me again, | 
11 ir hey hear young Arthur. was alive? Ty 
ey found him dead, and caſt i into. the ſtreets ; ; wa 
45 empty caſket, where the jewel of life e | 4 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta%en away. | 
K. John. That villain Hubert told me, he did lire. 1 
Baſt. So, on my ſoul, he did, for aught he knew. 
But wherefore do you droop ? why look you ſad? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought; ; : 
Let not the wank ee fear, and ſad diftr all, 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with ſire; 
"Fhreaten the threat'ner, and out-face the brow 
Of bragging horrour : ſo ſhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntleſs FE irit of reſolu tion 
| Away ; and glitter like the god of war, 
| When he intendeth to become the field: 
| She boldneſs, and aſpiring confidence. 
| What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den? 
And fright him there; and make him tremble there? 4 
O, let it not be ſaid Forge, and run! 
To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors; 
And grapple with him, ere he come fo nigh. 
K. Fobn. The legate of the pope hath been with me, 
And [have made a happy peace with him; fy 
And he hath promis'd to diſmiſs the 2 | | 
Led by the Dauphin. | 
Byf. O inglorious league! 
Shall we, upon the footing of our lied. 
Send fair-play orders, and make —. 
Inſinuation, parley, and baſe truce, 
| Te o arms invalive : ? ſhall a beardleſs boy, 


9 An emply, caſket, where!: the ewa of be) 1 The ſame kind of 
im agery is employed in K. Richard IT. 
A jewel in ten-times-bart'd-up eben 
1 a bold \ 15 in a 185 brealt.” 2 Mens. 


. — and put on 


| The.dauntleſs ſpirit of refute 8 in Macbeth : 


« Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
4 And meet i“ the hall together.“ MALovs.. 


2 — Forage, and run—) To forage is heve uſed i io its original ſenſe; 
for 1 — abroad. FSI? *g 1 — e 


| of 


z % 
enſe, 


PA = 6D ͤ i 327 47% 

A cocker'd ſilken wanton brave our fields, 

And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike foil, | 

Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread ?, 

And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 

Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace; 

Or if he do, let it at leaſt be faid, 9 

They ſaw we had a purpoſe of defencte. | 

L. John. Have thou the ordering of this preſent time. 
Baff. Away then, with good courage; yet, I know, 

Our party may well meet a prouder foe . IExeunt. 


SCENE 1. 
A Plain near St. Edmund's- bury. 


Enter, in arms, Lew1s, Saliszuzv, M run, Pau- 
BROKE, BicoT, and Soldiers. 


Lew. My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
And keep it ſafe for our remembrance : —__. 
Return the precedent 5 to theſe lords again; 


w 


3 Mocking the air with colours idly ſeread,) He has the ſame image 
in Macbeth: J eee 
here the Norweyan banners flout the fly, | 
Asad fan our people cold.” Jon ns. 5 
From theſe two paſſages Mr. Gray ſeeems to have formed the firlt 
ſtanza of his celebrated ode : 


„Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king 
* Confuhon on thy banners wat! 
« Though fand by conqueſt's crimſon wing 
© They meck the air with idle ſtate,” Matonr. 
4 Jway then, with goed courage; yet, Ihm 
| Our party may well meet a prouder fee.) Faulconbridge means; 
for all their boaſting | know very well that our party is able to cope 
with ane yet prouder and more confident of its ſtrength than theirs. 
3 94 3 5 STREVENS. 
5 — ihe precedent—] i. e. the original treaty between the L auphin 
und the Engliſh lords. STEEV EY. PS | 
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That, having our fair order written down, f 
Both they, and we, peruling o'er theſe notes, 


May know wherefore we took the ſacrament, ny : | 


And keep our faiths frm and inviolable.. . 


? 


Sal. Upon our tides it never. Ihall be broken. 


a 
8 ” — N 
. 7 


And, noble Dauphin, albeit we War 


A voluntary zeal, and an atwrg'd fait, 
To your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince. 
| am not glad that ſuch a fore r 
Should feek a plaiſter by contemn'd revolt, 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 

By making many: O, it grieves my ſoul, 

That l muſt draw this metal from my ſide 

To be a widow-maker; O, and there, 

Where honourable reſcue, and defence, 

Cries out upon the name of Saliſbury: 

But ſuch is the infection of the _ 

"That, for the health and 8 our righ 

We cannot deal but with the very hand e 

Of ſtern injuſtice and confuſed wrong. 
And is't not pitys O my grieved friends! 
That we, the ſons and Chifdren of this iſle, 
Were born to ſee To Tad an hbur as this 

Wherein we ſtep after a ſtranger march * 

Upon her gemſe boſom, and H-upr OO 
Her enemies? ranks, (I maſt wichdraw and weep 
Upon the ſpot 7 of this enforcedicawſe,) + 
'To grace the gentry of a land remote, 

And follow unacquainted colours here? 5 

What, here —0 nation, that thou could'ſt remoye! 
That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about, 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thylelf,  . 
Andigrapple thee © unto a pagan ſhore 9; 


acjeftive., MALONE. rin, HOO e > eat graft 
7 Upon ihe I=] Spot ix wen here fur Rain) Sp, in 3 former paſſage: 


% To lock into the, {fots and (tains of right,” Ma rox z. 


212; 713 121 2 ir Te 5 i 5 LON 
6 — after a ſtranger march] Aut author often uſes; Hrunger 48 20 


* 4nd grapple thee; Rec ] The eld copy rend. -d eripptæ nbee, &. 


Perhaps our author wrote Eripplr, 4 word uſed” by P ayton in his Fog · 
elbien, Yong 1: er e ee ee | | ll 
- ++ That thruſts bs ere IO Tongs 6 K 4 
„ 7 ; | STEVE XV. 

The em endation was made by Mr. Pope. Matern. 
9 unte @ pagan ſbere:] Our a#ther ſeeme 80 have been »thinking 
on the wars cariied on by Chiiſtian priaces in the holy land 5 => 
4 | IN . -acens; 


Where 


S2 cog. 


2 


0 


Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 


SLANG SEM 6 
Where theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 


And not to ene ene FL 


Lew. A noble temper doſt thou ſhew in this ; 
And great afﬀfeftions, vneYing in thy boſom, . 
Do make an earthquake of nobility... 
O, what a noble combathaſt thou fought , þ 
Between compulſion, and a brave reſpe& —_— 


+ 


* 
* „ 


That ſilverly doth progreſs en thy cheeks?: 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, | 
Being an ordinary inyndation 3 

But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops 
This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul 4, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz d 

Than had I ſeen the yaylty;top-of heaven 

Figur'd quite o'er with hurniag meteors, 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Saliſburf r 
And with a great heart heave away this ſtorm: _ y 
Commend theſe waters to thoſe baby eyes, 

That never ſaw the giant world enrag d. 

Nor met with fortune other than at Katz, 


Full warm of blood, of mirth, af goſlipin * 


Come, come; for thou ſhalt thruſt thy hand as deep 
lato the purſe of rich proſperity, y 
as Lewis himſelf: —ſo, nobles, ſhall you all, 


| hat knit your finews to the ſtrength of mine. 


Saracens; where the united armies of France and England aue bave 
laid their mutual animoſzties afide, and fought in the cauſe of Chriſt, 
nſtead of fighting aggigit brethren and countrymen, as Saliſbury and 
the other Engliſh noblemen who had joined the Davphin, were about to 
do. MA Lox k. 6591-1 ZETA 8 

1 And not to ſpend it ſo unneighbourly!] This is one of many paſſages, 
in which Shakſpeare concludes a ſentence without attending to the manner 
in which the former part of it is cooſtruted. Ma Lo x. 

2 — fa hon fought, } Thos, which appears to have been aecident- 
ly omnaed by the trauſeriber or compoſitor, was infected by the editor 
4123 folio, ee 3 Fas ; 5 * 5 df bis hs $9514 

} Beyavoen compulſion, and A brave r efpedt 1] Fhis ca gu was 
te neceflity of a we formution in the tate; which, according to! Sadil- 
dury's opinion (who, in his ſpeech preceding, calls it an eaferced cauſe,) 
could only be procurgd by foreign arms: and the brave reſ ed was the 
love of his-comotry., WAA Ua T. | 5 5744 

4 This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of the: fond] So, in onr author's 
Rape of Lucrece : „ 4 ELF Lt ans A 

bis windy een off, till it bv up- ruin, 
Held back hie ſoxow!s tide . MALOAE. wit þ 
3 8 3 Enter 


8 
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Enter PanDuLen, attended. 


And even there, methinks, an angel ſpakes : 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven; 
And on our actions ſet the name of right, 
With holy breath.”  _ 5 
Pand. Hail, noble prince of France! 
The next is this, —king Forms hath reconcil'd 
| Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, | 
That ſo ſtood out againſt the holy church, 
The great metropolis and ſee of Rome: 
Therefore thy threat'ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the ſavage ſpirit of wild war; 
That, like a lion foſter'd up at hand, 
It may he gently at the foot of peace, | 
And be no further harmful than in ſhew. _ 
Lu. Your grace ſhall pardon me, I will not back; 
I am too high-born to be propenty'd, 
To be a ſecondary at control, | 
Or uſeful ſerving-man, and inſtrument, 85 
To any ſovereign ſtate throughout the world. 
Your braced firſt kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chaſtis'd kingdom and myſelf, 
And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire ; 
And now tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with intereſt to this land “, 
Yea, thruſt this enterprize into my heart; 


And 


S — an angel ſpale :] Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. Warburton 
read here — s ange/ ſpeeds. I think unneceſſarily. The Dauphin does 
got yet hear the legate indeed, nor pretend to hear him ; but ſeeing him 
advance, and concſuding that he comes to animate and authorize bim 
with the power of the church, he cries out, at #he fight of this boly 
man, I am encouraged a: by the voice of an angel. Jonwsow. / 

Rather, In what 1 have now ſaid, an angel ſpake; for ſee, the bol) 
legate approaches, to give a warrant from heaven, and the name of right 

io our cauſe. Matone. * Xo * e | 

* You taught me how to knoww the face of night, . 
| * Acquainted me with intereſt to this land,] This was the phraſeoleg] 
of Shakſpeare's time. So again in King Heary V. P. II. 


« He 


And 


arton | 
does 
p him 


> him 


; boly 


holy 
right 


colo 


« He 


KING JOHN - 
And come ye now to tell me, John hath made 

His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me? 

I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 


And, now 1t 1$ balf-conquer'd, muſt I back, 2 


Becauſe that John hath made his peace with Rome? 
Am I Rome's ſlave? What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men provided, what munition ſent. 


SY 


To underprop this action? is't not I 


That undergo this charge? who elſe but I, 
And ſuch as to my claim are liable, - 
Sweat in this buſineſs, and maintain this war? 


| Have I not heard theſe iſlanders ſhout out, 
Vive le roy ! as I have bank'd their towns 6? 


Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, 
To win this eaſy match play'd for a crown? 
And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſet? 
No, no, on my ſoul, it never ſhall be ſaid. 


* 


Pand. Vou look but on the outſide of this work. 
Lew. Outſide or inſide, I will not return 
Till my attempt ſo much be glorify'd _ 
As to my ample hope was promiſed 
Before I drew this gallant head of war, 
And cull'd theſe firy ſpirits from the world, 
To out- look conqueſt, and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. 5 
| [Trumpet ſounds. 
What Juſty trumpet thus doth ſummon us ? | 


« He hath more worthy intereſt te the ſtate, 
„Than thou the ſhadow of ſucceffion.” | 

Again, in Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwickſhire, Vol. II. p. 927: 
2 in 4. R. 2. he had a releaſe from Roſe the daughter and heir of Sir 
John de Arden before ſpecified, of all her istereſt to the manor of 
Pedimore.“ MaLONE. | . TR | 

6 — as I have bank'd their towns ?] Bank'd their towns may mean, 
thrown up entrenchments before their towns. — 

The old play of Xing Jobs, however, leaves this interpretation ex- 
tremely diſputable. It appears from thence that theſe ſalutations were 
given to the Dauphin as he ſailed along the banks of the river, This, 
| ſuppoſe, Shakſpeare calls banking the towns. n | 

from the hollow holes of Thameſis 

Echo apace-replied, Vive le roy / 2 

« From thence along the wanton rolling glade, 

To Troynovant, your fair metropolis.” Rb Ents 

We till ſay to coat and to flank ; and to bank has no leſs of propriety, 

ugh it is not reconciled io us.by modern uſage. -STEBVENS,, - 


Enter 


obo. KING EN. 


5 D r. 6 p — 
r nn . ee en, mm . nn wn ny nn el A a AI Aon * — — — 


| gy 


| Ent (ls bine, au. ' 


Baſt. Accord g'to ihe fl ay of BY F 
Let me have andience; 1 ent t 15 pe . 
My holy lord of Milan, How! the king | 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him ; 
And, as you anſwer, T qo know the cope 
And warrant limized ꝗnig my tongue. 

Pand. The Dauphin is 7 Wi Sill. -oppoſite, | 
And will not gemporize with my entreatjes; 
He or. ſays, he'll not lay down his arms, 

Baſt. By all the blood that eyer fury bręath'd, 
The youth ſays well :—Now hear our Engliſh king; 
For thus his royalty c doth' Teak i in me. | 
He is prepar'd ; and reaſqn too 7, he mould: 
This apiſh and upmannerly approach, 
This harneſs'd mafque and und dvifed bg 
This unhair'd fkweilbef „ agg boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at; 3: and 3 is well prepar'c 9 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe p my arms, 
From out the circle of his e of, | 
That hand, which, had t even at 0 „ 
To cudgel you, CEE make £ you She * hate 4 e 3 

5 | N 0 


7 — and reafon we Old Ee b GateBat dv the gor of phe 
ſecond folio. MALON E. 

s This unhair'd fawwcineſr,] The old copy read:—unhþ:ard. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Thephald. Hair wes toner written fear. Heng e the 
miſtake might eaſily Happen: Faulcaabridge has a in this att 


Shall a heardiefſs boy, | 
A cocker faken ee ee r fields 9. 


So, i in the fifth act of Macbeth, . Lenox deli har h the Lash 
army 6s: near. iv which he lays, there are 


— many «rg; youths, that even now 
„ fpProteſt their afl of manheod.““ 
3 in Ring Henry T 
For ho is he, whoſe chin is hut enzich'd 
++ With one ap pearing hair, that will not follow | 
« Thele cull'd and chaice-araws cavaliers to-France ?” 
Another reading has been fuggefted—bis una d (4. e. untravell'd) 
ſaweineſs: but the French troops, ho were now an a fartign country 
could not be called unirawedlled. MaLiang: *'- 
9 - take the hatch ;] To lake the batce, is to lee the hatch, ay take 


N 96 is che hunter's phraſe. GEE VII NXS. Ant 
; ? 


gli 


ell'd) 
att), 


take 


8e, 
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To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells ; 


To crouch in litter of your ſtable Hanks; 


To lie, like pawns, lock d 1 eſts and trunzs ; 
To hug with ſwine ; to ſeek Iweer ſafetꝝy ut 
I vaults and priſons ; and to thrill, and ſhake, | 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow ®, RR 
Thinking this voice an e j_ 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſemeort ?. 
No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o'er his aigry towers 2, 
To ſouſe annoyance that comes near his neſt. — 
And you degenerate, you ingrate reyolts, _ 
You bloody Neros, ri ing ap the womb | 
Of your dear mother Fa and, bfuſn for ſhame ; 
For your own ladies, and pale; viſag'd . 
Like Amazons, comg tripping after drums; 
Their thimbles into armed gantlets A 
Their neelds to lances , and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. WG 
Lew. There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace ; 
We grant, thou canſt out-ſcold us: fare thee well; 
We hold our time too precious to be ſpent 
With ſuch a brabler, - "I - 
Pand. Give me leave to ſpeak. 


So, in Mafſioger's Fate Dur, 6322 
MY tools about and neigh, _ hedge and ditch, 
Feed ia my neighbour's paſtures.” MaLons, 
is concealed wells z] I believe our author, with his accuſtomed 
licence, ved agnceated;. fun cenctaliag 1 wells that afforded concealment 
ind proteRion to thote who took refuge there. Maro. 

* —of your nation's crew,] Mr. Pope, and ſome of the ſubſequent 
editors, read—wur netion's crow; not obſerving, 1hat the. Baſherd is 
[peaking of John's atchievements in France. 'He likewye reads in the 
next line — hig voice 3, but his vaigs, (be voice or c of the French crow, 
ls \ufficiently clear. MALONE, 5 „ 

: — lite an eagle Ver hit aie 
eagle. STEEVENSs HS. - | 3741 Cos 7 

i Their neelds to lances,] Here we ſhould read—=neelds, ns in the 
Midſummer Night's Dream : | 4 Y 

. * Have with our pce/4« g:omted bath one flower.“ 

Fairfax has the ſame contraction of the word, STERVENS. : 

la the old copy the word is contractedly written needs, but it was 
italy intended ta be pronounced neglds, as it ig freguenzly. written in 
od Englifh books, Many diffyltables are uſed by Shakipeare cad other 
writers as monoſyllables, as ueber, ſpinit, &. thaugh they geaerally n 
appear at length is th original editions of theſe plays. - MA, Baſt | 


' foxwers 755 An aiery is the neſt of an 


— — . E—ü—— ren 


nu ſend him word by me, which way you go. 
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Baſt. No, I will f p 56 
- We will wh 1 to neither: — 
Strike up the drums; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our intereſt, and our being here. 

Baft. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry out '; 
And ſo ſhall you, being beaten : Do but ſtart | 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 

And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 

That ſhall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 

Sound but another, and another ſhall, 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 

And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder : for at hand 
(Not truſting to this halting legate here, 

Whom he hath us'd rather for ſport than 7 


Ils warlike John; and in his forehead ſits 


A bare-ribb'd death, whoſe office is this day 
To feaſt upon whole thouſands of the F ks 8 
Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 


200. And — _— find it, OY do not doubt, 
5 (Excunt 


SCENE I. 
The fone, A feld of bath. 


| Hlarume, | Enter King Jonn, and Hunzar. 


K. 705, How goes the day with us? O, tell m me, n. 


Hub. Badly I fear: How fares your majeſty ? 
K. Jobn. 5 fever, that hath troubled me ſo long, 


Lies . on me; 05 my _ is fi ck! 


Enter a Meſenger 


15 . My lord, your kia ofa: Faulconbrdge 
Deſires your majeſty to leave the field; 


| K. Fohn. 


kK IN G Jo ER N. = 
K. John. Tell him, toward Swinſtead, to the abbey 


there. 
N. Be of good comfort; for the great ſupply, 
That ja pa by the Dauphin hay: +. "OY 
Are wreck'd 4 three nights ago on Goodwin fands. 
This news was brought to Richard 5 but even now: 
The French fight co oldly, and retire themſelves. 
K. John. Ah me! this tyrant fever burns me up» 
And will not let me welcome this good news.— - 


Set on toward Swinſtead: to my litter ſtraight 3 3 
Weakneſs poſſeſfeth me, and Jam _ . »  [Exeunt. 
8CENE.W. 


* 


The Jane. noche gon of the — 5 


' ; 


Enter $au49nvny, russen, Buoor, — Others.” 


Sal. 1 did not chink the kin fo gor; with friends. 
Femb. Up once again; put ſpirit in the French; 
If they miſearry, we miſcarry too. 

Sal. That miſbegotten devil, Fauleonbridge, 


In ſpight of ſpight, alone upholds the day. 265 
Pemb. They ſay, king John, ſore fick, hath left the feld, 


« r 


Enter Merun wounded, and ed by 2 


J Lead me to the 00 of En land here, 
Sal. When we were happy, we had other names. 
Pemb. It is the count Melun, © CEN 


Sal. Wounded to death, 


— 7 for the e e | ble FEE in 
re wreck'd—)] Suptly is here and in A fu quent 
Scene V. uſed as a noun 20 Le Matrox. "ey 
5 — Richard Sir Richard Faulconbridge and yet the' king * 
litle before (Act UI, ſe. ii.) calls him by his o riginal name I 
TEEVENS. 


Mel. 


vital Fig, rude eye Engl 1 


Dear amity and evetlaſting ove. 


45 g hays aye done ;, deſert the re you 
In 


* KIR 1 ww - 
, noble. Eogli hy you. are =_ aas: $-; 


ion 7, 

And welcome we ain diſcarded fait 

Seek out king John, ON Gra Fay bis * 

= if the F rench'be |; Li of this loud day, 
He means ® to recompence the pains . 

By cutting off Wur heads: Thus Big 

And I with him, and many more wizh me, 

Upon the altar at faint E anne bary; 1 

Even on that Altar, where we Vote. ta you 


, 


Sal. May this be poffible! may this be true! 
Mel. Have I not hideous death within my vie w, 
Retaining but a quantity of life; 
Which bleeds away, even as a 1 of wax 9 


Reſolveth from his figure gainſt the fre ? 


What in the world ſhould make me now Noelve, 
Since | mult loſe the uſe of all deceit ? 


6 — you are bought and foly ; ene to daes bers 
N intimat ing that foul play has been uſed. I have met with it 
in many old Engliſh books, but cannot at preſent turn to the inſtances, 
It is * pſed in K. Richard III. | | 

" 2 of Norfolk, be not too bod. 

or Dickon, thy maſter, is bought * Au » Malont. 
7 Unthyead + rudi eye, rebellion Shak ſpe King Leer vfes 
the ang % ber is 55 4 night. . 87% vas. 

Some one, — this Sos has bgen idle 4 n oh ole 
that the eye of rebellion — wy the eye, of the mind, &c. © 
ſpeare's png of a dy Fs big: wes. euleni l 
ing of the eye of a needle, SUL bp or yo to thy Bogl! nobles) E 

one Qin AV 155 aye engaged 
orfolawus we have a kindr 
They would not es — pong 

Our gvihas is not alwa s caraful that the epithet which he applies to 2 

figurative term ſhould anſwer on both ſides. Rude is applicable to 


rebellion, but not to oe. He means in fact, —the eye of rude 8 
ALON 


- He gung a is, Wey Gee | Ine Me 
lun's next ſpeech: | Tha Fee e % 1 9: Lew 15 W 


9 — even as a form of wax— No is (id in ig a e the | 75 
made by witches. Holinſhed obſerves that it was. J alles ged again dame 
Eleanor Cobham and her contederates, ** that they had deviſed an inag 


_ of wax, repreſenting che king, which Go their lqrcerie b little and little 


| ee ins, thereby is in congluſion to waſte voy. Ke . ad 


STerve 
45 5 e e. diſiſverh, So, ig Honly : oe I 
whe Tha ee 5 well joe LIFT; Margnt. Why 


ay wad Lay md nnd oo. end SY ae. r oc or ae es EE I LIES 


nde g ea. cit 5 9 


Why hob T then be Vilfe': Huce N 78 mee. 
Phat I muſt die bere, an live hence by truth 
Ifen again, if Lewis dd Win the day,, 
He is forſworn, if e' er thoſe eyes o yours 
Behold another day break in 1 — eaſt: | 
But even this night, - whoſe black contagious breath 


Already ſmokes about th bs baxping creſt creſt 


Cf the old, feeble, and ay-wearied fun 
Even this ill night, your breathing ſhall : 
Paying the fine of rated treachery *, * 

Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, - 
If Lewis by youra iſtance win the day. 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your kin 
The love of him,—and this reſpe& beſides, 
For that my grandſire was d. Engliſnman 2 
Awakes my conſcience to confeſs all this. 

In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth ttre nöfſe and rumour of = _ 


Where I may en ny n 


In peace, and part this body — Ann 
With contemplation 2100 Booty de | 
Sal. We do believe thee, Aud brewing 6 

But I do love the favour and the form 

Of this moſt fair occaſſon, by the Which _ | 

We will untread the ſteps of tire igt: 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 

Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe 5. 

Stoop low within thoſe 1 55 we have 0 er- loo hook'd, 
And calmly run on in obedience, - 5 

Len to our oevan, vo our gfeut xing Jenn. ___ 
My arm ſhall gf ve*thee help to bear thee hende; 3 
For I do ſee the e of death . 


the old play, Pr ted in Jonkto. in 1691. Matows. 

4 Leaving our rankneſs. and irregular wrſe,] Rank lied fo Wa- 
= here Ggnifies exuberant, ready f. = 18 appl le ke the obs 
of che ſpeaker and his party, it fignifies 8 "0" "th "ur veal 8 
Venus and Adonis : + 

« Rain added to a N "FEEDER b 
Ferforee will fotee — I Ana 


Right 


— 


i wiow, ft 
3 nr far ary peat re Gre 0 this Ns „ue froth | 


"_ 
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N 11 in thine eye . Away, my friends New thighs | 
And happy newneſs e, n thas intends old . 


sc EN E v. 
The fame. T French Camp. 
Enter 3 and his Train. 


Lew. The ſun of heaven, methought, was loth to be 
But ſtay'd, and made the weſtern welkin bluſh, | 
When the Engliſh meaſur'd ? backward their own Lground 
In faint retire: O, bravely came we off, | 
When with a volley of our needleſs thor, 

After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good night; 
And wound our tattering colours 17155 up l, 3 
Laſt in the field, and l lords of it !— 


5 Right in thine eye.] Right wands immediate. It is now obſolete. 
Srzvixs. 


6 —happy newneſi, &c.] Happy innovation, that purpoſed the te · 


ſtoration of the ancient rightful government. Jou wson. 


7 When the Englſb mealur'd=] Old copy— When Erg meaſurt, 


&c. Corrected by Mr. Pope. MaLoxs. . 
8 And wound our tattering colours clearly %,] Tattering, which in the 


ſpelling of our author's time was foftering, is uſed for fatter'd. The 


active and. paſſive participles are employed by him indiſcriminately. 
N Ma tox. 


it is remarkable chicugk ſuch old copies of our author as L have hi- 
therto ſeen, that wherever the modern editors read tatter'd, the old edi- 
tions give us fetter d in its room. Perhaps the preſent broad pronun- 
ciation, almoſt particular to the Scots, was at that time common to bo 


nations. 


So, in Marlowe's K. Edward II. 598: 
% This tettered enſign of my anceſtors.” ? 18. 
Again, in The Downfall of Pobert Earl of Huntingtory 1601; pln 


Iwill not bid my enfign-bearer wave 
« My totter'd cõlours in this'worthleſs air,” STEEVENS. 


Ent:r 


Tho 


X IN IO HN. aw 


| Enter Meſſenger.” 


Ms. Where is my prince, the Dauphin? | Ae 

Lew. Here: — What news? A 

M:/. The count Melun is ſlain ; the Engliſh lords, 

By his perſuaſion, are again fallen off: 
And your ſupply, which you have wiſh'd ſo long, 
Are caſt away, and ſunk, on Goodwin ſands, 

Lew. Ah, foul Aer, news! - Beſhrew thy very. heart! 
| did not think to be ſo ſad to-night, | | 
As this hath made me. Who was he, that ſaid, 

King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The ſtumbling night did part our woury powers? 

Meſ. Whoever ſpoke it, it is true, my lord. | 

Lew. Well; keep good quarter, and good care to-night: * 
The day ſhall not be up ſo ſoon as I, | 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow, [Exeunt. 


8 c E N E VI. 
in open place in the neighbourhood of Swinſtead Abbey. 


Enter the Bacrann, and Hopzar, meeting. 


Hub. batons D there? peak, ho! ſpeak quickly, or I 
oot. | 5 

Baſt. A friend :— What art thou ? 

Hub, Of the part of England. 

= _ doſt thou go? 

ub, What's that to thee? Wh not I demi 

Of thine affairs, as well as thou f * 

- Baſt, Hubert, I think. 

Hub. Thou haſt a perfect thou bt: 
| vill, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou art my irignd, * know'ſt my Wet fo wel: f7 


Who | 
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Who art thou ? | 0 as 
Baſt. Who thou wilt: an if ou plete, 
Thou may'ſt befriend me ſo much, as to think 
I come one way of the Plantagenees 
Hub. Unkind remembrance! thou, and eyelels night“, 
Have done me; ſhame Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, . 
Should ſcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 


Baſt. Come, come; 
Hub. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 

Twldd $ow'oub.; wn EE or. * 
Baſt. Brief, then; and what's the news? 
Hub. O, my ſweet ſir, news fitting to the night, 

Black, fearful, comfortleſs, and horrible. | 
. Shew me the very wound of this ill news; 

I am ho woman, I'I not Iwoon at t. 
Hub. The king, I fear, is poiſon'd by a monk: 


9 — thou, and eyeleſs night,] The old copy hax—endleſs night. The 


emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. Dr. Warburton ſupports it by 


obſerving that Piodar calls the moon the eye of night. With Pindar our 
author had certainly no acquaintance ; bat, I believe, the correction is 
right. Shakſpeare has, however, twice applied the epithet. endleſs to 
night, in K. Richard Il. : | 
„Then thus I turn me from my country's light, 
To dwell in ſolemn ſhades o endleſs night.” 

„„ A 1 5 

. My oil-dry'd lamp - 8 
„Shall be extin& with age and endleſs night.“ : 

But in the latter of theſe paſſages a natural, and in the former, a kind 
of civil, death, is alluded to. In the preſent paſſage the epithei endleſs 
is inadmiſſibte, beeuuſe, if under ii ood literally, it is fal e. Ou the other 
band eyeleſs is peculiarly applicable. The emendation is alſo ſupported 
by our author's Rape of Lucrece : | 

« Poorigfooms are Fg beleſi nights ki: gs, glorious day. 

This epithet I find in Jarvis Markham's Engl/o Arcadia, i697: q 
| OO eyeleſs night, the portratture'd#f death Y* - | 
Again, in Gower De Confefſione Amaiits, Mb. v fo}, voa. b: 

The daie made ende, and % big fight, 1117 
And comen was the darke night, . 
« The whiche all the-daies eie blent”” STEEVENS. 


* 
MA LONE. 


1 The king, I fear, it poifn'd ya with] Not one of whe torktas 


who wrote within ſixty years after the death of King John, mention. This 
very improbable ſtory. The tale hatafmonky to Twwenge hHunſfel on 


the king for « ſaying at which he, tobk ſoffange, poilon'd a cnp of ale, and 


having brought · it to his majeſty, drank tome of it himſelf to induce the 
king to taſte it, and ſoon #erwerds expired. Thomas Whkes is the 5ſt 
who relates it in his Chronicle, as a repert. According to the beſt ac- 
counts John died at Newark, of a fever. MaLoxe. 1 ck 

eft 


i 


fans -compliment, What news 1 


W ᷣͤ I CIR 


Is touch'd Forraptpay * +; and bla FUE A. 


thus: 
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L left him almoſt ſpeechleſs, and broke out 8 || 
To acquaint you With this evil ; that you might | | 
The better arm you to the ſudden time, 
Than if you had at leiſure known of this ?. 
Baſt. How did he take it? who did taſte to him ? 
Hub. A monk, I tell you; a reſolved villain, 
Whoſe bowels * Lartt out : the Ki 
Let ſpeaks, and, venture, may recover. 
Baſt. Who Galt thou leave to tend his ma A 1 5 
Hub. Why, know vou not? the lords 4. > all com 
back, 


And brought prince Henry in heir company 3 


At whoſe requeſt the king hath an em, 
And they are all about his maje 


Baſt. Wichhold thine — 3 mighty — | 
And tempt us not to bear above our/powerſ- 

[ll tell thee, Habert, half my power Wy gn, 

Paſkng theſe flats, are taken by the tide, 

Theſe Lincoln waſhes have devoured them; 

Myſelf, well-mounted, hardly have eſcap'd. 

Away, before! conduct me to the king; 

doubt, he will be dead, or ere Ine. I 7, 


| SCE N E- VIE. | 
Enter Prince . Satiszuar, and Baer. 


P. Hen. It is too late; the life of all his blood 


. 


2 g might | | 2 
The better arm you to the ſudden time, 
Than if yes Bud at kifure En F this.) That ren dr de able 
to prepare initantly for the ſudden revolution in affairs” which the kiag's 


dert will occafion, in a better manner than you could have dont, if 
von had not known of it till che event had actual happetied, and the 


naten was reduced to 4 ſtate of compoſure and quiet. MA O. 
3 Why, know Jes not? the lords, See] Pethaps we vught- to point 


Why know you not, the led ure all come back, I 
And brought prince Henry in their company? Matos.” F 
4 ruct4<orra ptibly ;] i. e. corruptively. Sach Wan the * 
ology of Shakſpeare* s age. So, in his Rape of Lucrece; 
„The Romans plan »/ibly did give conſent . | 


i e. with acelamations. Here we ſhould: now fay=—planſoorly. / 


MaAaLownE. 


Vor. VII. | O (Which 


- X N G „ . H N. 
8 3 ſome ſuppoſe the ſoul's frail dwelling-houſe) 


oth, by the idle comments that it W 
Foretell the — of mortality. 


n F 


wy Prnnnous., 5 We" 8 . 


1 


Pemb. His highneſs yet deck! ſpeak; ; ws holds ele, 
That, being brought into the open air, | 

It would allay the burning quality | 

Of that fell poiſon which affaileth bimarond HlV7 4 

P. Hen. Let him be Wks A into the orchard 1 
Doth he ſtill rage? 7412 ee Ego. 

Femb. He is more patient A 57 
Than when you left him; even now * nag. 

P. Hen. O vanity of ſickneſs ] herce extremes, 
In their continuance s, will not feel themſelves. 
Death, having prey d upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inviſible; ; and his ſiege is no !; 
Againſt the mind s, tbe which by W. aod wounds 

| 7 Wit 


af 71 their continuante; I 1 ſuſpeA 1 dur author rote In * contiob- 
ance. In his Sonnets the two words are frequently confounded. If 

the text be right, con!/nuance means ny: Bacon uſes the word 
in that ſenſe. Ma Lok. | 

6 Death, having prey'd upon the eateward far th, 

Leaver them inviſible; and his ſie ge it now 

Againſt the mind.] Inviſible is here uſed adverbially Death, har- 
ing gluited himſelf wich the ravage of the almoſt waſted body, and 
knowing that the diſeaſe with which he has aſſailed it is mortal, before 
its diſſolution, proceeds, from mere ſaticty, to attack the mind, leaving 
the body ivy; that is, in fuch a ſecret manner that the eye cannot 
preciſely mark hi progreſs, or ſee when Eis attack on the. vital powers 
has ended, and that on the mind begins; 6r in other words, at what 
particular moment reaſon ceaſes to rerform i its fur tion, and the uuder- 
ſtanding, in conſequence of a er roms. and mel, leaf, eier to be 
diſturbed. 

Henry is here only purſuing. the, Aae traio of theught which ve find 
in his firſt ſpecch in the preſent ſcene. 

Our author has in many other paſſages. in his plays uſed adjeAives 
adyerbially. So, in Ali's vell: that ends; wel: Was it, not meant 
| damnable in vs,” & c. Again, in X Henry. IF. P 1. : — ten times 
more diſbanourable ragged than an old - faced ancient.“ Many be 
juſlances hf the ſame kind might be cited from our author. 

Mr. Rowe reads ber ſiege , an ertour derived from the corruption 
of the ſecond folio. I ſuſpect, that this ſtrange miſtake was Mr. Gray's 
uutho:ity for making Draib a emale; in which, I believe, be os nei 
cher been preceded or followed by any poet: | 


8 x © a 


- 


„The painful family of P : r 5A 
« More hid:ous, than their gage... 
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With many legions of ſtrange fantaſies | 
Which, in their throng 7 e to = faſt hola, 8 5 
Confound 1 7. IRS: ſtrange, that death ſhould 
Np, — . | 
am the . 8 to this 1 faint ande n 
Who chants a doleful hyma to his own death; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, ſiags Þ 
His ſoul and body to their laſting reſt. 
Sal. Be of good comfort, prince; for you are born, 
To ſet a form upon that indigeſt c 
Which he hath left fa h and fo rude 9. 


* 


Re. enteer WoW and Axcendame; who in in K Jon 1 
ina chair. MY; 3 


K. John. * marry, now my foul wha elbow room; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is now ſo hot a ſummer in my bofom, 
hat all my bowels crumble up to duſt : 
am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 


7 


The old copy, in a the Ms before us, LS the wird; an 
evident errour of the preſs; which was correQed- by Mr. Pope, and 
which I ſhould ſcarcely have mentioned, but that it juſtifies an emen- 
dation made in Meaſure for Meaſure, here by a ſimilar miſtake the 
word fawes appears in the old copy inſtead of flames. 

Our poet in his Vent and Adonis calls Death, inv! AY commander. 

1 . of | VEE MA rox E. 

ith man tons of ſtran ge anta ey £1 +; | 
Which, 15 . throng — pre s fo that laft bold, | i 
Confound themſelves So, in our author's Rape of W | 
Much like a preſr of people at a door, 14 Ih 
* Throng his inventions, which ſhall go Revenge” | — 
Again, | an King Henry VIII. | * 
which forc'd ſuch way, o an 
That many maz'd confid:rings did throng, 
And preſs in, with this caution.** MA TLex r. „ 
= in their throng and preſs te that la beld,] le their tacralt 00 
bas of reſorting to the laſt tenable part. Jonnscw.. - 
5 l am the cygnet—] Old C opy—=Iymet. Correded wb Mr. * 


Maron. 
9 To ſet a form apon that indi geſt 
Mbicb be hath left fo bapek s and fa rude] A deſcription of the. 
Chaos almoſt in the very words of Ovid: ; 
Quem dixere Chaos; rudis indigeſtaque moles. Met. . 


Wu * LLEY, 

„Which Chaos hight, a huge rade heap,— : 
No ſunne as yet with | ghtſome beames the ſapeleſe world did 
view,” Golding" s Tranſlation, 1387. MaLons, 


02 


Uros 
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Jpon a parchment ; and againſt this Gre 
Do I ſhrink op. e ee 
P. Hen. How fares your majeſt ? 
K. Fohn, Poiſon'd, —ill fare; dead, forſoek, caſt off: 
And none of you will bid the winter come ® «„ 
To thruſt his icy fingers in my ma-; M 
Nor let my kingdoms rivers take their courſe 
Through my bura'd boſom ; nor intreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold: -I do not aſſe you much, 
I beg cold comfort; and you are fo ſtrait, 5 
And ſo ingrateful, you deny me that. Z ; 
H. Hen. O, that there were ſome virtue in my tears, 
That might relieve you! | | 
K. John. The ſalt in them is hot. — 
Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, confined to tyrannize 


On unreprievable condemned blood. 
Se ur Aera p 5 


Baſt. O, I am ſcalded with my violent motion. 
And ſpleen of ſpeed to fee your majeſty. ee 
„ Rin; i fare:] Thie word. fare is here nſed us u diſſyllable 
do re, hour, & c. MaLons. Eve the 
2 This ſcene has been imitated *by Beaumont aud Fleicher in The 
Wife for a Month, AQ IV. STetvens. FFT 
3 Jo tbraſl bir icy:fiugers in my ma; &c.] Decker, in the 'Gal's 
Hern beo, 1609. bus the fame thought + ** —.the:morniag waxing cold, 
thruſt kis frofly fingers into thy b:ſome.”” | 


Again, in a pamphlet eniitled The. grea! Fre, Cold Doings in Low 


din, 1608: The cold hand of winter is thruſt-into our boſom.” 


| | ':STBEVENS. 
The correſponding-paſtage in che old play runs thus: | 
6 Philip, ſome drink. O, for-the-fiozen. Alps. 
To tumb-:on, and cool this in ward heat, 
ä That rageth / as a furnace; ſeven · fold hot. 
 » Phere is ſo ſtrong a reſemblance, not only in the thought, but 1" the 
expreſſion, between the paſſage be fore us and the following lines in 10 
of Marlowe's pla vs, that we may fairly. ſuppoſe them to heve bien 10 
our author's thoughis : | 
0, Lam dull, and the cold hand of ſleep 
„ atb thruft bis icy fingers in my breaſt, | 
as And made e ee Lyfts Deu isis. 


| 40, poor Zabina, O my queen, my queen, ts 
Fetch me (ome water for my burning breaft, ü 
6« To cel and comfort me ah onger date.“ Tanburlainc, CF, 


oO 


1. 
Ps 
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K. John. O couſin, thou art come to ſet mine eye: 
The tackle of my heart is erack'd and burn d; 
And all the ſhrouds *, wherewith my life ſhould faith, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 5 
My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 
And then all this thou ſee'ſt, is but a clod, 
And module of confounded royalty *. _ wn | 
Baſt. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward  _ ; 
Where, heaven he knows, how we ſhall anſwer: him: 
For, in a night, the beſt part of my power, 
As I upon advantage did remove, _ | 
Were in the waſhes, all ynwarily, _ e 
Devoured by the unexpected floods. The Ling dies. 
Sal. You breathe theſe dead news in as dead an ear. 
My liege! my lord But now a aner ene; 
P. Hen. Even ſo muſt I run on, and even fo ſtop. 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ſtay, - 
When this was now a king, and now is clay! 
Baſt. Art thoy gone ſa? I do but ſtay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge ; . 

And then my ſoul ſhall wait 2:they to heaven, 
- it on earth hath been thy ſervant ſtill. — de" 
ow, now, you ſtars, that move in your right ſpheres, 

Where be your powers ? Shew now your aded faichs z. 
And inſtantly return with me again, | . 
To puſh deſtructian, and perpetual ſhame, 


4 6 4 


Lufl': Domgnien, like many of tha plays of thay time, remained un- 
publiſhed for a great number of years, and was firlt printed in 1657 by 
Francis Kirkman, a bookieller. it muſt however have been written 
before 1593, in which year Marlowe died. MALons.* 

4+ And all the ſhrouds,}. Shakfpeare here uſes the word nd, im its 
true tenſe. The round are the great ropes, which came from each 


kde of the malt. - In modera poetry the ward frequently ſignißes the 
fails of a ſhip. Maron | 


5 And module of confounded*r1yalty.) Module and model, it has been 
already obſerved, were in onr author's time only different modes of 


pelling the ſame word. Madel fignified not an archety pe after which 


ſomething was io be formed, but the thing formed aſter ad arehetype; 
and hence it is uſed by Shaleſpeare and. his contemporaries for a repre- 
fentation. So, in the. Landon Prodi gal, 160g : 8 * 
Dear capy. of my huſband! G let me kils thee? Leg a hid une. 
+ How like bim is this mode/ p- 
6 3 | | 3 5 Ms dann. 
Were in the waſbes, all unwarily, & e.] This untoward accident 
really happened to king John himſelf. As be paſſed from Lynn to 


Lincolnſhire, he loſt by an inundation all his trealure, carriages, bag- 
bage, and regalia, MALONE. 


_ 
F 

4 
_ 
! 
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The lineal ſtate and glory of the 


Io reſt without a ſpot for evermore. 


added for the ſake of the metre, by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 


dulge in ſorrow; fince there is abundant cauſe for it. England has been 
leng a ſcene of confuſion, and its calamities have anticipated our tea's 


HF KKqI9S 9.068 i». 


Our of the weak door of our fainting lands | 
Straight let us ſeek, or ſtraight we ſhall be fought; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 
Sal. It ſeems, you know not then ſo much as we: 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at reſt, 1 88 
Who half an hour ſince eame from the Dauphin; 
And brings from him ſuch offers of our peace 
As we with honour and reſpect may take, - 
With purpoſe prefently to leave this war. 
Baſt. He will the rather do it, when he ſees- 
Ourſelves well finewed to our defence. 
Sal. Nay, it is in a manner done already ; 
For many.carriages he hath diſpatch d 
To the fea-fide, and put his cauſe and quarrel 
To the diſpoſir g of the cardinal ; -- RP 
With whom yourſelf, myſelf, and other lords, 
If you think meer, this afternoon will poſt 
To cönſummate this buſineſs happtly. 
Baſt. Let it be ſo: —And you, my noble prince, 
With other princes that may beſt be ſpar'd, 


- * 


Shall wait upon your father's funeral. 


P, Hen. At Worceſter mu 
For ſo he will'd it. | 
Baſt. T hither ſhall it then. © 
And happily may your ſweet felf — HI 
and ! | 
To whom, with all ſubmiſſion, on my knee, 
T do bequeath my faithful ſervices 3 
And true ſubjection everlaſtingly. | 
- Sal. And the like tender of our love we make, 


{ b 


* . * * 


body be interr'd ; 


P. Hen I have a kind ſou), that would give you“ thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 
Baſt. O, let as pay the time but needful woe, 

Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs?.— 


2 „ would giv? you=-] Yor, which ie not in the old copy, Was 


8 — Vet ws pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been beforehand with our grief. —) Let us now in- 


By tl ofe which we gow ſhed, we on'y pay her what is her due. 


* 
* 


This 


87 
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This England never did (nor never ſhall) 


Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 


But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf. 
Now theſe her princes are come home again, 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 


And we ſhall ſhock them : Nought ſhall make us rue, 
If England to itſelf do reſt but true ?. [ Exeunt, 


9 — Nought ſhall make us rue, 
If England to itſelf do reſt but true.] This concluſion ſeems to- 
have been foi med on theſe two lines of the old play: 
Let England live but true within itſelf, 
And all the world can never wrong her ſtate.” MATLONmE. 
The tragedy of King John, though not written with the utmoſt power 
of Shakſpeare, is varied with a very pleaſing interchange of incidents 
and characters. The lady's grief is very affecting; and the character 
of the baſtard contains that mixture of greatneſs and levity which this 
author delighted to exhibit, Jounson, 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


King Richard the Second. 

Edmund of Langley, duke of York ; 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter ; 7 

Henry, ſurnamed Bolingbroke, duke of Hereford, ſon ts 
ohn of Gaunt ; afterwards King Henry IV, 

Duke of Aumerle *, ſon to the duke of York. 

Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. 

Duke of Surrey. | | 

Earl of Saliſbury. Earl Berkley . 


uncles to the king. 


Buſhy, 

Bagot, bene, to king Richard. 
Green, | | 
Ear]l-of Northumberland: 


Henry Percy, hit /on. 

Lord Roſs 3. Lord Willoughby. Lord Fitzwater. 
Biſhop of Carliſle. Abet of Weſtminſter, 

Lord Marſhal ; and another lor“. 

Sir Pierce of Exton. Sir Stephen Scroop. 

Coptain of a band of Welchmen. 


Queen to king Richard. 
Dutchefs of Gloſter. © 
Datcheſs of York. Tone 
Lady, attending on the Queen. 


Lords, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, two gardeners. keeper, 


meſſenger, groom, and other attendants, 
SCE VE, difſperſedly, in England and Walcs. 


1 Dule of Aumerle,] Aumerle, or Aumale, is the French for whit 
ve now cal Albemarle, which is a town in Normandy. The old h fto- 
ri-ns generally uſe the French title. STzgvens. | 

2 Earl Berkley.) It ought to be Lord Berkley. There was no Eur! 
Pe kley til ſome ages after. 


3 Lord Refs. ] Now ſpelt Roos, one of the dike of Rutland's titles. 
; 5 SrEEXIXS. 
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ACT: 158 CEN Ie 


London. 4 Room in the Palace. | | 
Enter King Ricnanp, attended ; John of Gavnr, and =, 2 


other nobles, with him. 


. 


K. Rich, Old John of Gaunt, time-honour'd Lancaſter, a - : | 
Haſt thou, according to thy oath and band *, * 1 bi. 


i Brought . 


1 The life and death of King Richard II] But this hiſtory com- 
priſes little more than the two [aſt years of this prince. The action 
of the drama begins with Bolingbroke's appealing the duke of Norfolk _. 
on an accuſ..tion of high treaſon, which fell out in the year 1395; ard 1 
it cloſes with the murder of king Richard at Pomfret-eaſtle towards the 
end of the year 1400, or the beginning of the enſuing year. 

| ITY SAL Pu ton Ao. 

It is evident from a paſſage in Camden's Annals, that there was asg 
old play on the ſubje& of Richard the Second; but I know not in What 
language. Sir Gillie Meri.k, who was concerned in the hair-braintd 

| duſinefs of the earl of Efſex, and was hanged for it, with the ingenious + J. 
Cuffe, in 1601, is accuſed, amongſt other things, © quod exoletam tia- 
gediam de tragici abdicatione regis Ricardi Secundi in publico theatto - - 


—— 


coram conjuratis dat2 pecunia agi euraſſet . 

| have fince met with a paſſage in my lord Bacon, which proves this 
play to have been in Engliſh. It is in the arraiguments of Cuff an 
Merich, vol. iv. p. 412, of Mallet's edition: The afternoon before: 
the rebellion, Merick, wich a great company of others, that afterwaris: 
were all in the action, had procured to be played before them the play | 
of depofing king Richa#d*the Sccond; — when it was told him by one: of _ | 
the players, that the play was eld, and they ſhould” have loſs in playing. . .. 4 
it, becauſe few. would come to it, there was forty ſhillings extraordinary 
given to play it, and ſo thereupon played it was,” 

It may be worth enquiry, whether ſome of the r+yming parts of the 
preſent play, which Mr. Pope thought of a different hand, might not-be 
borrowed from the old one, Certainly however, the general tendency 

Z of 
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Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold ſon ; 
Here to make good the boiſterous late appeal, 
Which then our leiſure would not let us hear, 
Againſt the duke af Narfalk, Thomas Mawhbray ? 

Gaunt. I have, my liege. d „ 

K. Rich. Tell me moreover, haſt thou ſounded him, 
If he appeal the duke on ancient malice; 
Or worthily, as a good ſubje& ſhould; „ 

On ſome known ground of treachery in him ? 

Gaunt. As near as I conld fift him on that argument,— 
On ſome apparent danger ſeen in him, 30 5 a 
Aim'd at your highneſs, no inveterate malice. 

K. Rich, Then call them to our preſence ; face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow, ourſelves will hear 
The accuſer, and the accuſed, freely ſpeak :— 

| "OY  [ Exeunt fome attendants. 
High ſtomach'd are they both, and fall of ire, 

In rage deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. 18 


of it muſt have been very different ; ſince, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, 
there are fome expreſſions in this of Shakſpeare, which ſtronglj ineul- 
cate the doctrine of indefeafble right. Farms, | 
It is probable, I think, that the play which Sir Gilly Merick pro- 
cured to be repreſented, bore the title of Hewnay IV. and not of Ri- 
cuanD I. _- 
Camden calls it“ eta tragediam de trogica abditatione regis 
| Richardi ſar undi and lord Bacon (ia his account, of The Efed of that 
which paſſed at the arraignment of Mariel and others] ſays, ** That, 
dhe afternoon, before the rebellion, Mer ich had procured to be played 
| defore them, the play of drtgfing King Richard the Second.” by ns 
more particular aecount of the progeedivg againſt Mericl, which is 
printed in the State Tria/s, vol. vii. p. 66, the matter is ſtated thus : 
that the Story of HEN IV. being ſet forth in 8 play, and in that 
Play there being ſet forth the killing of the king upon a ſtage; the 
Friday befere, Sir Gi{ly Mariet and ſome others Y the earl's train hav- 
jag an humour to fee @ play, they muft needs have the play of HXA. 
IV. The players told them, that was tale; they ſhould get nothing 


ing-tbat ; but ho play ele would ſerve: nnd Sir Gilly Merick gives 


by 
e to Philipi the player to. play this, befides Nhat ever he 
could get. . 4 | 135 ; 4 ; 
Aznguftine Philipper was one of the patentees of the Globe play- 
houſe wb Shokfſpeare s as bot the play bere deſeribed way (67+ 
taialy net Shak/prore's HNA VJ IV. as that commences above a year 
after the desth of Richard. Tynwairn. 4 
This play of Sbakſpesre was- ßiſt entered. at Stationers' Hall by 
Andrew Wie, Aug. 29, 387 STEEVENS, e e 
2 au i an band,] When theſe publie cballenges were accept. 
ed, each combatant found à ple:ge ter his appearance at the time aud 
place eppointed. GTV IV... . 
Bund and Bond were formerly. ſynonymous, Matonk, 


7 Re-enter 


„CJ 0 cc... 
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Re-enter Attendants, with Bor ix OHR and NorFOLk. 


Boling. Many years of happy days befal _ Fl 
My gracious ſovereign, my molt loving liege! 
Nor. Each day ſtill better other's bappinels ; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap, 
Add an immortal title to your crown _ | 
K. Rich, We thank you both; yet one but flatters us, 
As well appeareth by the e come; * 
Namely, to appeal each ather af high treaſon.— 
Couſin of Hereford, what dolt thau object 
Againſt the duke of Norfalk, Thomas Mowbray ? 
Boling. Firſt, (heaven be the record of my ſpeech) 
la the devotion of a ſubject's love, 
Tendering the precious ſafety of my prince, 1 
And free from other miſbegotten hate, | | 
Come | appellant to this princely prefence.— | 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 

And mark my greeting well; for what I ſpeak, | . | 
My body ſhall make good upon this earth, | a 
Or my divine ſau] anſwer it in heaven, | 
Thou art a traitor, and a miſcreant ; 

Too good to be ſo, and too bad to live; 
Since, the more fair and cryſtal is the ſky, 
The uglier ſeem the clouds that in it fly, 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note, 
With a fout traitor's name (tuff thy throat; 

And wiſh, - ſo pleaſe my ſovereign,) ere | move, 922 

What my tongue ſpeaks, my right- drawn ſword may 
I : Rt 
Nor. ra not my cold words here accuſe my zeal : 
'Tis not the trial of a woman's war, | 
The bitter clamoar of two eager tongues, 

Can arbitrate this cauſe betwixt vs twain ; | ö 
The blood is hot, that muſt be cool'd for this. * { 
Yet can I not of ſuch tame patience boaſt, | \ 
As to be huſh'd, and nought at all to ſay: 
Firſt, the fair reverence of your highnefs curbs me 
From giving reins and ſpurs to my free ſpeech; 

Which elfe would poſt, until it had return' d 
Theſe terms of treaſon doubled down his throat. 


3 =right-down} Drona in a right or juſt. cauſe, Jenner... 
; AMINE WY WON Ee , 
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Setting aſide his high blood's royalty, 

And Jet him be no kinſman to my liege, 

I do defy him, and I ſpit at him; 

Call him—a ſlandrous coward, and a villain: 

Which to maintain I would allow him odds; 

And meet him, were ty d to run a- foot 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable + 

Where ever Engliſhman durſt ſet his foot. 

Mean time, let this defend my loyalty, 

By all my Rope moſt falſely doth he e. 
Boling. Pale trembling coward, there I throw my base | 

Diſclaiming here the kindred of the >: 6 

And lay aſide my high blood's royalty, 

Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except: : 

If guilty dread hath left thee ſo. much ſlrength, 

As to take up mine honour's pawn, then ſtoop ; 

By that, and all the rites of knighthood elſe, 

Will I make good againſt thee, arm to arm, 

What I have ſpoke, or thou canſt worſe deviſe. | 

Nor. I take it up; and, by that ſword I ſwear, 


Which gently lay'd my knighthood on my port cb . 
I'll anſwer thee in any fair degree, 
Or chivalrous deſign of knightly trial: b l 
And, when | mount, alive may I not light, 
If I be traitor, cr unjuſtly fighhthj | 
K. Rich What doth our cus n lay to Mowbray” s charge? ( 
It muſt be great, that can inherit us 6 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. | 8 
Boling. Look, what ſpeak, my life ſhall prove it true; 1 
That Mowbray hath receiv'd eight thouſand nobles, | H 
In name of lendings for your highneſs' ſoldiers ; F 
The which he hath detain'd. for lewd employments *, 8 ; 
| 7 
4 — inhabitable} That 3 is, not ! Babitable, 1 Jounzox.” 1 
Ben Jonſon vſes the word in the ſame ſenſe in his Catiline : Dit 
And pour'd on ſome in babifable place.” STIETVI XS. T 
So alſo Braithwaite, in his Survey of Hiftories, 1614: Others, in h 
imitation of ſome valiant knights, have tara deſarte and inba-· For 
bited rrovinces,”” MaALong. | 
5 — tat can inherit us, &c.) To inherit is no more gr to poſſe eſe, 5 
though ſuch a uſe of the word may be Fern r to Sark ſpeare. Again, 41 


in Romeo and Jaliet, Act I. c. ii.:: 
00 ſuch delight, 
. # Among freſh female buds ſhall. you this night 
« 7a/erit at my houſe.” STzrvens. : 
6 — for lew! emplyments,] Lewd Bere ſignifies wicked, It is 6 


uſed in many of cur old ſtatuter, MAI CRE. DE 
n many of « atutee 4 Like 
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Like a falſe traitor, and injurivus villain. 1 80 
Beſides J ſay, and will in battle prove, 
Or here, or elſewhere, to the fartheſt verge 
That ever was ſurvey'd by Engliſh eye. 
'That all the treaſons; for theſe «61g years 
Complotted and contrived in this land, : 
Fetch from falſe Mowbray their firſt head and ſpring. 
Further I ſay, —and further will maintain 125 
Upon his bad life, to make all this good, — 
That he did plot the duke of Gloſter's death *; ; 
Suggeſt his ſoon-believing adverſaries ; * 
And, conſequently, like a traitor-coward, | 
Sluic'd out his innocent ſoul through ſtreams of blood. 
Which blood, like ſacrificing Abel's, cries, _ a 
Even from the tongueleſs caverns of the earth, 
To me, for juſtice, and rough chaſtiſement; 
| And, by the glogill worth of my deſcent, 
This arm ſhall do or this life be ſpent. 
KH. Rich. How high a pitch his reſolution ſoars !' 
Thomas of Norfolk, what ſay'ſt thou to. this? 

Nor. O, let my ſovereign turn away his face, | i 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 4 FIR. . 5 1 
Till I have told this ſlander of his blood. * 4k 
How God, and good men, hate fo foul a liar. | 

K. Rich, Mowbray, impartial are our eyes, and ears : 
Were he my brother, nay, my kingdom's heir, © * 
(As he is but my father's brother's fon,) "© 
Now by my ſceptre's awe 7 | make a vow, ' 

Such neighbour nearneſs to our ſacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
The unſtooping firmneſs of my upright ſoul: 
He is our ſubject, Mowbray, ſo art thou; 
Free ſpeech, and fearleſs, I to thee allo. 

Nor. Then, . Bolingbroke, as fow as to thy heart, 

| Through the falſe paſſage of thy throat, thou lieſt! 
Three parts of that receipt I had for Calais, 
Diſburs'd I duly to his highneſs' ſoldiers ; - 
The other part reſerv'd I by conſent ; 
For that my ſovereign liege was in my debt, 


— — . VAI — . ones 


0 — the duke of Glefler*s death ;] Thomas of Miodſteci, the young - 
— ny ſceptre's awe—) The reverence due to my ſcepter. 
| e WY roy, | Jonson. 


Upon 
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Upon remainder of a dear account 

Since laſt I went to France to ferch TR queens. vt 1 

Now ſwallow down that lie. For Gloſter's dea. 

I ſlew him not; but, to my own dilgrace, 

Neglected my ſworn duty in that caſe.—- 

For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, 

The honaurable father to my foe, 

Once did I lay an ambuſh for your life, 

A treſpaſs that doth vex my grieyed ſoul : 

But, ere I laſt receiv'd-the ſacrament, 

] did conſeſs it; and exactly begg'd 

Tour grace's pardon, and, | hope, I had it, 

This is my fault: As for the reſt appeal d., 

It iſſues from the rancour of a villam, | 

A recreant and molt degenerate traitor : 

Which in myſelf | boldly will defend 

And interchangeably hurt down my gag 

Upon this over-weening traitor's foot, 

To prove myſelf a loyal gentleman | 

Even in the beſt blood chamber'd in his boſow : 

In haſte whereof, moſt heartily I pray 

Your highneſs to aſſign our trial day. 0 
K. Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul'd by me; 


Let's purge this choler without letting blood: d 
This we preſcribe though no phyſician; ( 
Deep.malice makes too deep inciſion: : 
Forget, forgive; conclude, and be a, reed z 8 
Our doctors ſay, this is no time to dq. — 0 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun; T 
We'll calm the duke of Norfolk, you your fon. 
Gaunt. To be a make-peace ſhall become my age :— | 
Throw down, my ſon, the duke of Norfolk's gage. dy 
K. Rich. And, Norfolk, throw down his. - mij 
Gaunt. When, Harry *2 when? : 
Obedience bids, I ſhould not bid again. | doe 
K. Rich. Norfolk, throw. down; we bid; chere is 00 = 
x boot, 5: ( * 
Nor. Myſelf I throw, dread i at os frets = 
My life thou haſt ane but not Fg: ſhame ; 3 3 
; T 
® When, Ha- ry? ] This obſolete exclam of 1 is like» f 
wife tound in 12 LT 5 Silver ** 161 9 about on. a5 
1609. STEEVENS. 0 
Orre 


. Y == #0 oy" That i is, 0 advantage, no uſe, in delay or refuſal. 
| Jon won: 


The 
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The one, my duty owes; but my fair name, 
(Deſpite of death, that lives upon mg grave e "i 
To dark diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not have. 
T am diſprac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here“; 1 | 
Pierc'd to the ſoul with flander's venom d fpear ; . 
The which no balm ean cure, but his heart - blood | 
Which breath'd this poiſon. . 5 | ; 
K. Rich. Rage muſt be withſtood : TIT Dh > | 
Give me his gage :z==Liens make Leopards tame. LI 
Nor. Yea, but not change their: ſpots : take but my 
fam, ev LE. 30 515 
And I reſign my gage. My dear dear lord, 
The pureſt treaſure mortal times afford, | 
—ſpotleſs reputation; that away, + a 


| 
I 


Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up cheſt 
Is— a bold fpirit in à loyal breaſt. 
Mine honour is my life; both grow in one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done: 
Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try; 
In that J live, and for that will I die. 
K. Rich, Couſin, throw down your gage; do you begin. 
Boling. O God defend my ſoul from ſuch foul fin! 
Shall | ſeem. creſt-falPo in my father's fight? 
Or with pale beggar-fear impeach my height 
Before this out-dar'd daſtard ? Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with ſuch feeble wrong, 
Or ſound ſo baſe a parle, my teeth ſhall tear 
The ſlaviſh motive 5 of recapting ſear; 


; * ; - 4 

— my fair name, &c.] That is, my name that lives oy my grove in 
ceſpite of death, This eaſy paſſage moſt of the editors ſeem to have 
miſtaken. Jon wsoN, | * 

* — and baffled Bere; ;] Baffled in this place means treated with the 
greateſt ignominy imaginable: So, Holinſhed, vol. iii. p. $273, 80d 
1218, or annis 1g13, and 1590, explains it: Bafalling, ſays he, is a 
great diſgrace among the Scots, and it is uſed when a man is openlie 
perjured, and then they make of him an image painted, reverſed, with 

dels upward, with his name, wondering, cricing, and blowing out of 

with horns,” Spenſer's Faery Nees, b. v. c. 3. ft. 37; and b. vi. c. 

7. ft. 2). has the word in the ſarve fignification, ToLLEx. | 

The ſame expreſſion occurs again in Twelfth Night, fc. ult. 

_ * Alas, poor fool! bew have they based thee ?" 
Again, in K. Henry IV. P. I. Act. I. ſc. ii. 
* — 1 do not, call me villzin, and baffle me.“ STzEvENs. 

8 but not change their ſpots -) The old copies have 57 ſpots. 

orrected by Mr. Pope. Malonz. . ie 
The. laviſh motive] That which fear puts in motion. JE. 

.N 


ke 
50 


ok. 


be 
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And ſpit it bleeding, in his high diſgrace, .-* 


Where ſhame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. $5, 
| . . Exit Gavnr, 


K. Rich. We were not born to ſue, but to command: 
Which ſince we cannot do to make you friends 
Be ready, as your lives ſhall anſwer it, Heng 
At Coventty, upon ſaint Lambert's day; 

There ſhall your ſwords and lances arbitrate 

The ſwelling difference of your ſettled hate ; 

Since we cannot attone you, we ſhall ſee 

Juſtice deſign + the victor's chivalry.— 

Lord Marſhal, command our officers at arms | 
Be ready to direct theſe home - alarms.  [Exeunt. 


The ſame. | A Room in the duke of Lancaſter's Palace, 
Enter Gavur, and dutcheſs of Gloſter Po : 
Gaunt. Alas! the part I had® in Gloſter's blood ä 35 


Doth more ſolicit me, than your exclaims, 

To ſtir againſt the butchers of his life. __ 

But ſince correction lieth in thoſe hands 

Which made the fault that we cannot correct, 

Put we our quarrel to the will of heaven; 

Who, when they ſee the hours ripe on earth, 

Will rain hot vengeance on offenders heads. 
Dutch. Finds brotherhood in thee no ſharper ſpur? 

Hath love in thy old blood no living fire ? 8 

Edward's ſeven ſons, whereof thyſelf art one, 

Were as ſeven phials of his ſacred blood, 


4 Fuſtice deſign—] To deſign in our author's time Genified to mark 


ont. See Minſheu's Dior. in v. ** To defigne or ſbeey by a token. Ital. 


Denotare. Lat. Defignare.” At the end of the article the reader is 5 


ferred to the words ** to marke, note, demonſtrate or ſbecu. — The wo! 


is ſtill uſed with this fignification in Scotland. —Mr. Pope and all the 


ſubſequent editors read decide. M Aton. 


5 — dutcheſs of Gliſter.] The Dutcheſs of Gloſter was Eleanor By 
hun, widow of Duke Thomas, ſon of Edward III. Warrorz. % 


Or | 


he part I bad) That is, my relation of conſanguinity 
Gloſter, Hamm. TTT 


88222 2 
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Or ſeven fair branches ſpringing from one root: 
Some of thoſe ſeven are dry'd by nature's courſe, | N 
Some of thoſe branches by the deſtinies cut: 
But Thomas, my dear lord, my life, my Gloſter, 
One phial full of Edward's ſacred blood. 
One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root, — 
Is crack'd, xp, all the precious liquor ſpilt; - 
Is hack'd down, and his ſummer leaves all faded, 
By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. | 
ab, Gaunt ! his blood was thine ; that bed, that won; 
That mettle, that ſelf-mould, that faſhioned: thee, | 
Made him a man ; and though thou liv'ſt, and breath'ſt, 
Vet art thou ſlain in him: thou doſt conſent 
In ſome large meaſure to thy father's death, 
In that thou ſeeſt thy wretched brother die, 
Who was the model of thy father's life. 
Call it not patience,” Gaunt, it is deſpair: 
in ſuffering thus thy brother to be 1 aughter'd, 
Thou ſhew'ſt the naked path way to thy life, 
Teaching ſtern murder how to butcher thee: 
That which in mean men we entitle —patience, 
Is pale cold cowardice in noble breaſts. | 
What ſhall I fay ? to Jafeguard thine own life,, 
The beſt way is—to *venge my Gloſter's death. 
Gaunt. Heaven's is the quarrel ; for heaven's ble, 
His deputy anbinted in his fight, _ 
Hath caus'd his death: the which if wrongfully, 
Let heaven revenge; for I may never lift 
An angry arm againſt his miniſter. | 
| Duich, Where then, alas! may I complain m elk 72 
Gaunt. To heaven, the widow's champion and defence. 
Dutch. Why then, I will. Farewell, old * | 
Thou go'ſt to Coventry, there to behold _ 
Our couſin Hereford and fell Mowbray fight : . 
O, fit my huſband's wrongs on Hereford's ſpear, 
That it may enter butcher Mowbray's breaſt ! 
Or, if misfortune miſs the firſt career, 
Be Mowbray's fins ſo heavy in his boſom, + 
That they may break his foaming courſer's back, 
And throw the rider ca: 3 in the liſts, 


7 —» may 1 complain my/elf #] To complain is commonly a verb neu- 
ter, but it is here uſed as a verb active Dryden employs the word in 
the ſame ſenſe in his Fables. STzzvEns. 

So * Fairfax and other contemporaries of our author, Mailons. 


A caitiff 
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A caitiff recreant ® to my couſin Hereford 1 | _ 

Farewell, old Gaunt; thy ſometimes. brother's: wiſe, 
With her companion grief mult end her life. 

Gaunt, Siſter, farewell: I muſt to Coventry: _. 
As much good ſtay with thee, as go with me! | 
Dutch. — one word more; —Grief boundeth where it 
falls, 345 5 | „% a EO 

Not with the empty hollowneſs, but weight: 
I take my leave before I have begun; 
For ſarrow ends not when it ſeemeth done. 
Commend me te my brother, Edmund York. 
Lo, this is all :=Nay, yet depart not ſo ; 
Though this be all, do not ſo quickly go; | 
] ſhall remember more. Bid him—Q, what? 
With all good ſpeed at Plaſhy viſit me. | 
Alack, and what ſhall good old York there ſee, 
But empty lodgings, and unfurniſh'd walls ?, 
Unpeopled offices, untrodden ſtones ? | H 
And what hear there for welcome, but my groans ?“ 
Therefore commend me; let him not come there, 
To ſeek out ſforgow that dwells every where: 

' Deſolate, deſolate, will I beace, and die; Th 
The laſt leave of thee takes my weeping eye. [Tau 


ein een -] Caitiff originally fignified 2 priſon iy next s 
Have, from the conditien of 2. — 4 then a ſeaundnel, the-qus- 
lities of a ſlave. | + «Rs, 5 
Hutov The effi; amoalwla: 33%o9 , 3 
| | In this paſſage it partakes of all the fignifications. Jounsou. | 
= I not believe that caitiff in our language ever fignified a priſoncr, | 
« | take it ta be derived, not from captif, but from 7hetif, Pr. poor, mi- 
| ſenble Twwwiarnye too in ed cs | N 
; 9 unfurniſo'd walli, ] la our antient caſtles the naked ſtone walls 
f were only covered with tapeſtry, or arras, bung upon tenter-hog 
| from which it was eaſily taken down on every remoyal of the family, 
| see the preface to the Houſebold Book of the Fifth Earl of Nerthumber- 
| lad, begun in 1812. STEEVENS. | EL. 
| * And <vhat hear there, &c.} I have here fallowed the reading of 
the folio, but now rather incline to that of the firſt quarto — And what 
chear there, &c. In the quarto of 1608, chear was changed to Bear, 
and the editor of the folio followed the latter copy. MALons. _ 
1 To ſeek out forrow that dævelli every where :} Perhaps the paintibgꝶ 


might be reformed without injury to the ſenſe: _ k 
| let him not come there 5 | | on 
| To ſeek out ſorrow:— hat dwells every where, WHALLTZT. | 

» Bt 
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— 


r 
Goiford-Green aer OeeanN 
Lift et ont, ani u throne. Heraldr, Ot. attending. 


Enter "the Lord Marlhal - and Aun enLa “. 


Mar. My lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm'd ? 

Aum, Yea, at all points; and longs to enter in. 

Mar. The duke of Norfolk, ſprightſully and bold, 
Stays but the ſummons of the appellant's trumpet. 

Aum. Why then, the champions are prepar d, and ſtay 


For nothing but his majeſty's approach, 


Flouriſh of hg e Enter King Rucna nn, (who takes Bir 
feat on his- throne 5, Gavu we, and ſeveral niblemen, who 
tale their places. A trumpet is founded, unt unſeuered by 
another trumpet within, 'Then enter Nox Folk in armaur, 
preceded iy u brrald. | 5 Samoan nt a 25 


K. Rich. Marſhal, demand of yonder champion 

The cauſe of his arrival. here in ama: 

Aſk him his name; and orderly proceed 

To ſwear him in the juſtiee of his cauſe. an I 
Mar. In Gods' name, and the king's, ſay who thou art, 

And why thou com'ſt, thus knightly clad in arme: 

Againſt what man thou com'ſt, and what thy guarrel: 


Lord Mucha] Shakſpeare hab here e 
The office of Lord Murſflal wis executed on this oce hon y Thomas 
Holland, Duke of Sufrey. Our author has  inzdvertently introduced 
2 nobleman as 4 diſtinct perſon from the Niarſnah, in the prefent 
rams, | | | ER 

Mowbray dukte of Norfolk was Earl 'Marſhal_of England but being 
timfe|f one of the combatants, the dike of Surrey, as I have menti- 
med in my note, officiated as Farl Marſhal for the day. 'Matone. 

* Ertrre=Aumerle.] Edward duke cf Aumefle, ſo created. by His 


couſin german, King Richard II. ia 397 He was eſdeſt fan of 
- Etward 1 duke of York, fifth ſon of King Edward the 


Third, and was Killed in 1415, at the Batkle of Agititatirte. He offici- 
ned at the lifts ar Coventry av/Mith'Coultable of 'Eagtind, A ToRE. 


Speak 
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Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thy oath ! 
And fo 3 defend thee heaven, and thy valour ! 

Nor. My name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk +; 
Who hither come engaged by my oath, | 
(Which, heaven defend, a knight ſhould violate I) 

Both to defend my lo aly and truth, 

To God, my king, an hm. ſucceeding iſſue 5, 

Againſt the duke of Hereford that appeals me; 

And, by the grace of God; and this mine arm, 

To prove him, in defending of myſelf, 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me: 

And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven! bp ales + iſ 


e e 3 eus in armour ; ore 
ceded by . 


K. Rich. Marſhal, aſk yonder knighr in arms, 
Both who he is, and why he cometh hither | 
Thus plated in habilaments of war; 
And formally according to our law 
De ſe him in the juſtice of his cauſe. | 
ar. What is thy name ? and whereſore com'lt thou 
| ibn 
3 8 Richard; in his WET nas 7 


Againſt whom comeſt thou? and what's has n 2. 
Speak like a true knight, ſo defend thee heaven!  _ ( 
Boling. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and Deng, | ] 
Am I; who ready here do ſtand3 in arms, ry ] 
To prove, by heaven's grace, and my body's valour,” | fe 1 
In — on Thomas t duke of Norfolk, 
( 
3 And fa] The old copies hoot "Sv _ Berle Hnieh 
CorrcQed by Mr. allo STEEVENS. . ny ns | . 
4 — Norfolk,) Mr. Edwards, in his MS. notes, obſerves, both from 
Matthew Paris and Holinſbed, that the duke of Hereford; appellant, eu- A 
tered the liſts firſt ; and this inde e muſt have been the regular meiboc A 
of the combat; for the natural order of things requires, that the © T 
cuſer e or challenger ſhould be at the place of appointment. wiſe , A 
aus 
5 — «ate, my ſucceeding el, Thus the firſt quarto The folio E. 
read i ſucceeding iſſues The firſt quarto copy of this play, in 139% 
being in general much more correct than the folio, and the quartos ( 
1608, and 1615, from the latter of which the folio appears to have bech pen 
printed, [ bave preferred the elder reading. Malo k. we 
Mowbray's iſſoe was, by this accuſation in danger of an attalodet, ſo 
and therefore he might come among other reaſons for their ſake; but the 


the * of the folio is more juſt and graramatical. Jon. 
That 


# 
Z | _— 


AL, — ̃¶ - :‚ ne erent 
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That he's a traitor, foul and dangerous, has 17 4 
To God of heaven, king Richard, and to me; 
And, as I truly fight, defend me heaven ! od 


Mor. On pain of death, no perſon be ſo bold, | a, | 7, g 


Or daring-hardy, as to touch the liſts; : 
Except the marſhal, and ſuch officers, 
Appointed to dire& theſe fair eye 1,68 | 


” + 
> 


Boling. Lord Marſhal, let me kiſs my ſovereign's hand, 
And bow my knee before his majeſty: e 
N and myſelf, are like two men f 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage ;z . 
Then let us take a ceremonious ler, 

And loving farewell, of our ſeveral friends 
Mar The appellant in all duty greets your highnels, 
And craves to kiſs your hand, and take his leave... _ 

K. Rich. We will deſcend, and fold him in our arms. 
Couſin of Hereford, as thy cauſe is right, ft 
So be thy fortune in this royal fight! 
Farewell, my blood; which if to-day thou ſned, 

Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 


2 K 
— 2 


Boling. O, let no noble eye profane à tear 1 
For me, if I be gor'd with Mbwhray's ſpear: 
As confident, as is the falcon's flight. + 11 
Againſt a bird, do I with Mowbray fight.— 50 


My loving lord, {zo Lord Marſh.] I take my leave of you j— 


Of you, my noble couſin, lord Aumerle ;— _ 

Not ſick, although I have to do with death; _ 

But luſty, young, and chearly drawing breath. © 

Lo, as at Englith feaſts, ſo l regreet 
The daintieſt laſt, ro make the end moſt ſweet :* © © © 


O:thou, the earthly author of my blood, — ia Gaunt, 
| N 


Whoſe youthful ſpirit in me regenerate, 

Doth with a two-fold vigour lift me up 

To reach at victory above my head.  _ BY 
Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers; © 
And with thy bleſſings ſteel my lance's point.. 
That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat ,% mM 
And furbiſh new the name of John of Gaunt, | 


Even in the luſty haviour of his ſoon 4 + 


{478 


— wixen ceat,]. Waxes may mean either foft, and conſequent! 

fenetrable, or 1 The brit fo nary bet ifs aol t wa 
vere compoſed of ſmall pieces of ſteel quilted over one another, and yet 
lo fl-xible as to accommodate the dreſs they form, to every mation of 
the body. Of theſe many are to be ſeen in the Tower of London, 


- "Gaunt. 


- 


"STEEVENs, _ 
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Gaunt, Heaven in thy caufe make thee} oſhErous ! 

Be ſwift like lightning y good execution; pr 1 

And let thy blows, doubly tedoubled, 

Fall like amazing thunder on the caſque 

Of thy eig pernicious enemy: 

Rouze up thy youthful blood, be valiant and Nee. 
Boling. Mine e , and faint ed. to thitve! 


{He takes his fem. 


Nor. ng] en FWIDAG ee caſt my 1 
There 112 — dies, true to king Richard's — 220 
A loyal, juſt, and upright gentleman: 

Never did captive with a freer heart 

Caſt off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
| His golden uncontroll'd enfranchiſement, 
More than my dancing foul doth celebrate 
This feaſt of battle * witch mine adverſary — 
Moſt mighty liege, —and my companion peers, — 
Take from my mouth the with. of happy you x 
As gentle a as jocund, as to jeſt'®, | 

Go I to fight; Truth hath a quiet breaſt. 

K. Rich. Farewel, my lord: wh I . 

Virtue with valour couched in thine eye. 
7 Order the trial, marſhal, and begin. 


[Tube king and the bits „„ 


Mar. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and Derby, 
Receive thy lance; and God defend the right! | 
Baling. [riſing] Strong as a tower in hope, I cry—amen. 
Mar. Go bear this lance [to an officer. to Thomas duke 
| | -— Norfolk. 
1. Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancaſter, 4 Derby, 
Stands here for God, his ſovereign, and himſelf, 
On pain to be found falſe and recreant, 
To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 
A traitor to his God, his king, and him, 
And dares him to ſer forward to the * 


89 pt. AS 2 Et RIDES 2 


7 — mine 8 Old — — by u. 
5's This feat of ee . fra,” Je u proverbial 
| 10 of butt ar is death's is 1 prov 
| Tayiog.. See Ray's Collection. STazvaNs, 

941 jeſt.] To geſt, ſometimes ſigniftes i in old koguegs Ar 0 
1 in 4 maſk. us in Hieronime : 

2 4 He promis'd us, in honour of our, gueſt ,., 

& To grace our banquet with ſome pompous Joe Fans 


2. Her. 


— 


[ere 
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2. Her. 1 ſtandeth Thomas ee 28 of Nor- 
folk, 
Oa pain to be found falſe and recreant, 
Both to defend himſelf, and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaſter, and 
To God, his ſovereign, and to him, , 
Courageodſly, and With a free defire, 
Attending but the fignal to begin. 
Mar. Sound, N ; and fer forward, ne 


14 charge founde#. | 
Stay, the king, hath. thrown his Warder daun -. 
K. Rich. Let hem we oye helmers and their Tears, 


And both return back to their chairs again: 
Withdraw with 335 -und — the trumpets ſound, 
While we return: * * what we decree. - 


| [4 Jang flowifh. 
Draw near, | {70 the Combatants. | 
And liſt, what with our + al ates done. 
For that our kin dom's earth ſhould net be ſoil'd 
With that dear blood which it. hath foſtered; - 
And for our eyes do hate the dire afpe& 
Of cruel wounds plough*d up with neighbours? fwords 5 x 
[And for we think the eagle · winged pride 
Of ſky-afpiring and ambitious thoughts, 
With rival-hating envy, fet you on? 2225 
Jo wake our peace *, which in our country's cradle 
Draws the ſweet infant breath of gentle fleep;] 


1 = hath REI bis warder dem. J A order: appears n | 
2 kind of ti uncheon carried by the perſon who Pr eſiged — theſe 515 ; 
combats. STEEVENS. ] 

2 And for wwe think the eagle-winged pride Se.] Theſe five verſes are 
omitted in the other egitions, and reſtored from the fiſt.of 1899898. 


Por g. 

Dr. Warburton thinks with ſome probability has theſe Jines were 
rejected by Shakſpeare himſelf. His idle cavil, chat e awake is. 
ſtill peace, as well as when aſleep,” is reſuted by Mr, Le eevens in the 
ſubſequent note. M ALONE. 

3 — /et you an]! The ald.capy reads won you. Cocreaed.by Mr. 
Pope, MA bon gl. 

4 To wake eur peace,] It is true, that peace awake is fill peace, as 
well as when a ſleep; but peace awakened by the tumults of theſe Jarring 
noble, and peace iaduiging in profound tranquillicy, convey images fofh- 
ciently oppoſed: to each .ather for the pogt's purpoſe. | To ale peace is 
1 diſcord, Peace aſleep, is peace exerting its natural infla» 
826 from which it would be frighted by the elampurs of . Caps 

| TEEVENS, 


Vor. VII. . P Which 
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Which fo rouz'd up with boiſterous untun'd drums, 
With harſh reſounding trumpets? dreadful bray, 
And grating ſhock of wrathful iron arms, IE. 
Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace, 
And make us wade even in our.kindred's blood; 
Therefore, we haniſh you our territories :z= _ 
You, couſin Hereford, upon pain of death, 
Till twice five ſummers have enrich'd our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 
But tread the ſtranger paths of baniſhment. 


Boling. Your will be done: This muſt my comfort be. 


That ſun, that warms you here, ſhall ſhine on me; 

And thoſe his golden beams, to you here lent, 

Shall point on me, and gild my baniſiment. 
K. Rich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 

Which I with ſome unwillingneſs pronoun fee 

The fly-flow hours 5 ſhall not determinate = 

The dateleſs limit of thy dear exile ;— 

The hopeleſs word of—never to return 

Breathe I againſt thee, upon pain of life. ' 
Nor. A heavy ſentence, my moſt ſovereign liege, 

And all unlook'd for from your highneſs' mouth; 

A dearer merit, not ſo deep a main 

As to be caſt forth in the common air, 

Have I deſerved at your highneſs' hand. 

The language | have learn'd theſe forty years, 

My native Engliſh, now I muſt forego: 

And now my tongue's uſe is to me no more, 

Than an 1 viol, or a harp; 

Or like a cunning inſtrument cas'd up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 

Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue, 

Doubly portcullis'd, with my teeth, and lips; 

And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance | 

Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old ro fawn upon a nurſe, 

Too far in years to be a pupil now; 2 

What is thy ſentence then, but ſpeechleſs death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? 


5 The fly- low — Mr. Pope reads y- ſſow. The former 
word appears to me more intelligible: “ the thieviſh minutes as they 
paſs.” MATLO WE. 4 


:6 A dearer merit—] Merit is here uſed for need or reward, Ma Lon. 


3 | K. Rich. 
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K. Rich. It boots thee not to be compaſhpnate ? 3 
After our ſentence plaining comes too late. 6 
Nor. Then thus I turn me from my country's light, 
To dwell in ſolemn ſhades of endleſs night. lretiring. 
A. Rich. Return again, and take an oath with thee. 
Lay on our royal ſword your baniſh'd hands 
Swear by the duty that you owe to heaven, 
(Our part therein we baniſh with ee ©). 
Jo keep the oath that we adminiſter S— 
You never ſhall (ſo help you truth and heaven!) 
Embrace each other's love in baniſiment; | 
Nor never look upon each other's face ; 
Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile | 
This lowering tempeſt of your home-bred hate; 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill, | 
*Gainſt us, our ſtate, our ſubjects, or our land. 
Boling. I ſwear. | 3 oy | 
Nor. And I, to keep all this. : 
Boling. Norfolk, fo far as to mine enemy ?zg 
By this time, had the king permitted us, 
One of our ſouls had wander'd in the air, 


Baniſh'd this frail ſepalcher of our fleſh,* 


As now our fleſh is baniſh'd from this land: 
Confeſs thy treaſons, ere thou fly the realm; 


7 comp aſſio nate] for plaintive. Wa RBURTON, | 
3 (Our part &c. ] It is à queſtion much debated amongſt the writers 


of the law of nations, whether à baniſh'd man may be ſtill tied in allegi- 


ance to the ſtate which ſent him into exile. Tully and lord chancellor 
Clarendon declare for the affirmative: Hobbes and Puffendorf hold the 


negative, Our author, by this line, ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. 


_ WarpurTon, 
3 Nor fall, ſo far &c.] 1 do not clearly fee what is the ſenſe of this 


abrupt line, but ſuppoſe the meaning to be this: Ver fol, ſo far I have 


addreſſed 1 to thee as to mine enemy, | now utter my laſt words 
with kindneſs and tenderneſs, Confeſs thy treaſons, Jonwon, 

All the old copies read, ſo fare. STEEvens. 24 
Surely fare was a miſprint for farre, the old ſpelling of the word now 
placed in the text—Perhaps the author intended that Hereford in ſpeak- 
ing this line ſhould ſhew ſome courteſy to Mowbray ;—and the 2 
may be, So much civility as an enemy has a right to, I am willing te 
offer to thee, MALOWNE. T 1 

* — this frail ſepulcher of our fleſb] So, aſterwards: 
. © — thou, King Richard's tomb, | 
And not King Richard.” : 
And Milton in Sampſon Agenifles:  _ | | 
My ſelf my ſepulcher, à moving grave. HEN LEX. 


F 2 Since 
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Since thou haſt ume go, beur not lang 
The clogging burthen of a guiky ſoul. 
Nor. No B oke ; if cor eee 
nume be — From the book of life, 
And I from heaven bamſtyd, as From hence! 
But what thou att, heaven, thou, znd 1440 know ; 
And all too ſoon, I fear the king ſhell . 5 
Fare wel, my liege: Now ne way can I 
Save back to England, all the World“ 
K. Rich. Uncle, —— 3 _— 
I fee thy grieved heart: thy'fud aſpict 
Hath from the number ef hie bawifh'd years 
Pluck'd four away ;—Six froven winters hen, | 
Return [to Bol.] with welcome home from —— 
Boling. How long a ume hies in one little word! 
Four lagging winters, and four wanton ſprings, 
End in a word; Such is the breath of kings. 

Gaunt. I thank my liege, that, in regard of me, 5 
He ſhortens four years of my fon exiles | 
But little vantage ſhall l reap thereby; 

For, ere the fix years, that he hach eo ſpend, 

Can change their moans, and bring their mes about, 
My oil-dry'd lamp, and time bewalked fight, 
Shall be extinct with age, and endleſs nige; 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 

W blindfold death not let me fee.my ſon. 

L. Rich. Why, uncle, thou haſt many years to live. 

_ Gaunt, But set a minute, king, ihat thou canſt give: 
Shorren — Yays thou canſt wich fallen ſorrow, 
And pfuck nights from me, but not lend a motrow®* : 
Thon canſt help time to furrow me with age, 


But ſtop no wrinkle in his Pilgrimage * 


LL. 


ee gb e Ne due had this bi er. | 
when he wrote theſe lines; 
« The world Mas all before. them, where 40,.chools. 
1 Their place :of reſt, and Providence 4hejr;guige-*" Jon. 
he Duke of Norfolk ater his haniſument meat to Venice, where, 
ſays Holisſhec, ſor thought and melancholy nne * e 
I mould point the paſſage thus: 
Now no way can | ſtray 
Save back to og land all the world's my way. 
There's no way for me to go wrong, except back tu Eg and: Macon. 
2 And pluck nights from me, but not lend a merteqy:) It is matte of 
very melancholy copfideration, that all human edvantgges confer more 
ns of doing evil chan goed, — ä Thy 


You urg'd me as a judge; but L had rather, 


KING Re HARDY. 4 


Thy word is current, with. him for my death; 


But, dead, th kingdom mut buy my breath. 3 115 
K. Rich. Thy. ſon is baniſn d. upon gaod adeice 2, 

Whereto thy tongue a. panty - verdict gare; 14 

Why at our juſtice ſeem ſt thou then to leur ? 10 
Gaunt. Things ſweet to taſte, proxs in digeſtion ſous, 


You would have bid. me argue like A father: 
O, had it been a ſtranger, not . 3 
To ſmooth his fault l ſhould:have been ee . 
A partial flander 5 ſought I ta avgid, 
And in the ſentence my own life; dei tag d. 
Alas, I look'd,, when ſome of you, ſhould ons 
I was too ſtrict, to make mine n away; 
But you gave leave to my unwilling woague, | 
Againſt my will, to da myſelf this wrong. 
K. Rich. Coufi in, farewel :—and,. uncle, vid him hs. 8 
Six years we baniſh him, and he hall go. 


[Flauriſh. Bxcunt K. Rienaxb end Train. 
um. Coufin, farewel: what prefence muſt not know, 


ra Pens ou do remain, let paper ſhow. 
Mar. My lord, no leave take "for I will ride, 
As far as land wilf let me, by you r ſide. 
Gaunt, O, to what purpole e Joſt thou hoard thy words, 
That thou return'ſt no greeting to thy friends? 
Boling. J have too few to take my leave of 
When the tongue's office ſhould be orediget” - 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the Heart. 
Gaunt, Thy grief is but thy abſence for a time. 
Beling. Joy abſent, grief po ſor that time. 
Caan. What is fix wipters ? they are quickly gone. 
Holing. To men in joy but gel makes one hour ten. 
Gaunt. Call it a travel that # + tak'ſt for pleaſure, | 
Bling, My heart will gb, when I niſcalf is io, 
Which finds it an en foreed pil pilgrimage. | 


Gaunt. The ſullen paſſage of thy weary fle 
Eſteem a foil, mind yo. art to fer . 


The precious Beuel * thy home: return. = 


3 - b a adyiee,) great conſideration. Maren 

4 — a party-yerdid4 gæuez] i. e. you bed Taurſelf 2 fans or ſhare 40 
the verdict that | pronounced. Ma tor 

5 4 partial ſlander—} That is, the reprogch-of eee - This i is 
el picture of the — between p:iaciple and afeRion. Jou ns 


Boling. 
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Boling. Nay, rather, every tedious ſtride I make 
Will but remember me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 1 
Muſt I not ſerye a long apprenticehoode 
To foreign paſſages ; and in the end, 
Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe, 
But that 1 was a journeyman to grief? e 

Gaunt. All places that the eye of heaven viſits, 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens: 

Teach thy neceſſity to reafon thus 

There is no virtue like neceſſity. 

Think not the king did baniſh thee; | 

But thou the king“: Woe doth the heavier ſit, 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne, © 

Go, fay—T ſent thee forth to purchaſe honour, 

And not—the king exiPd thee: or ſuppoſe, 
Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air, | 

And thou art flying to a . clime. 

Look, what thy foul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way thou ge'ſt, not whence thou com'ſt: 
Suppoſe the ſinging birds, muſicians; _ $9 
The graſs whereon thou tread'ſt, the preſence ſtrew'd 5; 
The flowers, fair ladies; and thy ſteps, no more 
Than a delightful meaſure? or a dance 


* Alt places that the eye of heaven viſitt, 
Are to & wiſe man ports and happy havens ;==, 
Think not, the king did _—_ _ | 
But thou the king. | So, in Coriolanus: , 
„ baniſh you,” ; : 2 3 

Shakſpeare, when he wrote the paſſage before us, probably remem- 
bered that part of Lily's Cupbses, 1580, in which Exphues exhorts Br- 
tanie to take his exile patiently, Among other arguments he obſerves, 
that * Nature hath given to man a country no more than ſhe hath houſe, 
or lands, or livings. Socrates would neither call himſelf. an Athenian, 
neither 2 Grecian, but a citizen of the world. Plato would never ac- 
count him baniſhed, that had the ſunne, ayre, water, and earth, that he 
had before; where he felt the winter's blaſt and' the ſummer's blaze; 
where the ſame ſunne and the fame modne ſhined : whereby he noted, 
that every place was a country to a wiſe man, and all parts a place u 9 
quiet mind, When it was caſt in Diogenes teeth, that the Sinoponetes 

— baniſhed him Pontus, yea, ſaid he, I them of Diogenes.“ 
N M 4 LONE, 
6 —firew'd;] i. e. with ruſhes. See Hentzner's account of the 
preſence · chamber in the palace at Greenwich, in 1598. ITI XIII. 
. 135, MaLons, 2 SI 5 th | 5 
7 >a delightful meaſure—] A motion that affords pleaſure or de- 
I ß ĩ ͤ ß c For 
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For gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light. 
Boling. O, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus ? 4 440 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaſt ?. 2 
Or wallow naked in December ſnow, 
By thinking on fantaſtick ſummer's heat? 
O, no! the apprehenſion of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe: 1 bf 
Fell ſorrow's tooth doth never rankle more,, 


Than when it bites, but lanceth not the ſore. 


Gaunt. Come, come, my ſon, VII bring thee on thy 


way: N | 

Had I thy youth, and cauſe,” I would not (tay. . 
Boling. Then, England's ground, farewel; ſweel ſoil, 

My mother, and my nurſe, that bears me yet ! 


Where- e er I wander, boaſt of this 1 can. - 
Though baniſh'd, yet a true - born Engliſnhman . [Exeunt. 


as +. 


3 0, who can bold a fire in hit hand, &.] Fire is here, as in many 
ether places, uſed as a diſſyllable. Marlen. f a" 

It has been remarked, that there is a paſſage reſembling this in Tally's 
Fifth Bock of Tuſen lan Queſtions, Speaking of Epicurus, he ſays :— 
* Sed und ſe dicit recordatione acquieſcere præteritarum voluptatum: 
ut fi quis æſtuans, eum vim caloris non facile patiatur, recordari velit ſe _ 
aliquando in Arpingti noftro gelidis fluminibus circumfuſum fuiſſe. Non 
enim videe, quomodo ſedare poſſint mala præſentia præteritæ voluptates.” 
The Tuſculan Queſtions of Cicero had been tranſlated early enough for 


Shakſpeare to have ſeen them. STEzVENs. 5 E 
Shakſpeare, however, I believe, was thinking on the words of Eily 
id the page from which an extract has been already made: I ſpeake 
this to this end, that though thy exile ſeem grievous to thee, yet guid- 
ing thy ſelfe with the rules of philoſophy, it ſhould de more tolerable : 
he that is cold, doth not cover bimfelfe with care but with clothes; he 
that is waſhed in che raine, drieth bimſelfe by the fire, not by his fancy; 
and thou which art baniſhed,” &c. MaLons. 

9 — yet a true bers Engliſhman.) Here the firſt act ought to end, that 
between the firſt and ſecond acts there may be time for John of Gaunt 
to accompany his ſon, return, and fall fick, Then the firſt ſcene of 
the ſecond act begins with a natural converſation, interrupted by a meſ- 
lage from John of Gaunt, by which the king is called to vifit him, 
which viſkc is paid in the following ſcene. As the play is now divided, 
more time paſſes between the two laſt ſcenes of the firſt act, than be- 


SCENE 


tween the firſt act and the ſecond. Jon ngon. | 


* KING RICHARD . 
8G RENE IV. 
The ſame. A Room in the Ring't CH. 


Enter King RicuarD, BASO T, and Cunt ; Avnttat 


0 | following. 


K. Rich. We did obſerye.—-Covfin Aumerle, 
How far brought you high Hereford on his 3 
Aum. I brought high Hereford, if you call him fo, 
But to the next high-way, and chere 1 left him. 55 
. _— _ ſay, what ſtore of parting tears were 
ed? | 
Aum. Faith, none by me; except the north-eaſt wind, 
Which then blew biiterſy againſt our faces, ee 
Awak' d the ſleeping rheum ; and ſo, by chance, | 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear. 
XK. _— What faid our couſin, when you parted with 
Hum. Farewel : | | | 
And for my heart diſdained that my tongue 85 
Should ſo prophane the word, that taugt me craft 
To counterfeit oppreſhon of ſuch grief, 
That words ſeem'd buried in my | 04 1 
Marry, would the word farewel have lengthen'd hours, 
And added years to his ſhort banifhmenr, © 
He ſhould have had a volume of farewels; | 
But, fince it would not, he had none of me. _ 
K. Rich. He is our couſin, couſin; but tis doubt, 
When tithe ſhall call him home from baniftment, 
Whether our kinſman come to fee his friends. 
_  Ourlelf, and Buſhy, Bagot here, and Green“, 
Obſerv'd his courtſhip to the common people ;— 
How he did ſeem to dive into their bears, -- 


1 one by me] The fd copies read me. Cott ected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. | 3 

With the other modern editors I have here adopted an emendation 
made by the editor of the fecund folio; but without tiecefiity. 4. 
may mean, en my part. Thus we fay, ** For me, I am content, Ae. 
where thefe words have the fame ſign fic ation as here. Matont- 
2 — Bagot here, and Greene,] The old copies te- hece Bago, 
The tranſpoſition was made in a quarto of no value, printed - a 
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With humble and familiar courteſy; 
What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves; 
Wooing poor craftfipet, With the craft of ſmiles, 
And patient underbearing of his fortune, | 
As *twere, to baniſh their affects with him. 
Off goes his bonnet 46 an oyſler-wench ! 
A brace of dray-men bid God ſpeed him well, 
And had the tribute of his ſupple knee, | 
With— Thanks, my conntrymen, my loving friend: 
As were our England in reverſion his, | | 
And he our ſubjects next degree in hope. 8 » 
Green. Well, be is gone; and with him. ga theſe thanghts. 
Now for the rebels, which ſtaad gut in 1 Ae 
Expedient ! manage muſt be made, my Jeges 
Ere further leiſure yield them further means, 
For their advantage, and your highnels* los. 
K. Rich. We will onrſelf in perfor to this war: 
And, for our eoſſers with too gteqt à counts -- 
And liberat largeſa, are grow ſome what light. 
We are enfore'd to ſarm our royal reamm 
The revenue whereof ſhall ſurniſh uns 
For our affairs in hand: If that come fhost, 
Our ſubſtitutes at hame fhall have blank charters 3 
Whereto, when they mall know whav mes are rich, 
They ſhalt ſubſeribe them for large ſums af gold. | 
And ſend them after to fupply ant wants 
For we will make for Ireland prefemly, 


Fur Busuv. 
K. Rich. Buſhy, what news? 


- Buſhy. Old John of Gauat is grievous ſick, my lord; 
Suddenly taken; and hath ſept galt haſte, by TY : 
To entreat your majeſty to viſu him. 
K. Rich. Where lies he? 2 
VV 
K. Rich, Now put u, heaven, in his phyſician” 3 mind, 2654 
To help him to his grave immediately! 6 
The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 
To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars. | 
Come, gentlemen, let's all go vilit him: 9 
Pray God, we may make haſte, and come too la! 


- 


— 


4.4 be our ſoliell“ nexs degres in hope. ] Ses ahere Rome. /irg. 
„ MALOSS. 
4 Expedient—] is expeditions, STEEVENS, 


F:$ ACT 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
London. A Room in Eb. 


SGavxr on a 4 the duke 6 5 and 5 Amin 


Gaune. Will the ps come ? cher I may habe my laſt 
In wholefome counſel to his unſtay'd youth. 
York. Vex not yourſelf, nor ſtrive not with your breab ; 
For all in vain comes counſel to his ear. 
Gaunt. O, but, they ſay, the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony : 
Where words are ſcarce, they are ſeldom ſpent i in vain: 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 
He, that no more muſt ſay ſay, is liſten' d more 
Than they whom youth and eaſe have taught to gloſe; 
More are men's ends mark'd, than their lives before: 
The ſetting ſun, and muſick at the eloſe , 
As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is ſweeteſt laſt; 
Writ in remembrance, more than things long paſt: 
Though Richard my life's counſel would not hear, 
My death's fad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 
Pork. No; it is ſtopp'd with other flattering Grandes, 
As, praiſes of his ſtate ;. then, there are found 
Lafcivious metres; to whoſe venom found: 
The open ear of youth. doth always liſten : | 
Report of faſhions in proud Italy7; 
Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy apiſh nation- 
Limpe after, in baſe imitation. | 
Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanity;. 
(So it be new, there's no reſpect how vile,) 
That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears? i 
Then all too late comes counſel: to o be heard, TY 


/ 


c the tobe of Y, m1 was , Edrovad, ſon of Edward Ill. Wa ros 
6 — at the clote,] This I ſappoſeto be a muſical term. STEEVENS. 


7 Report of faſhions in proud Italy;] Our author, who gives to all 1 
.” nations the cuſtoms of England, and to all ages the manners of his oo, mc 
has charged the times of Richard with a folly not perhaps known then, ba 


but very frequent in Shak ſpeare's time, and much lamented by the wiſclt 
and belt of our anceſtors, i vr a Where 


Where will doth mutiny with wit's regard. 

Direct not him, whoſe way himſelf will ebooſe s 

Tis breath thou lack'ſt, and that breath wilt thou loſe, © - 
Gaunt. Methinks, I am a prophet new inſpir: d! 

And thus, expiring, do foretell of him: - 

His raſh * fierce blaze of riot cannot laſt; 

For violent fires ſoon burn out themſelves : RE $20! 

Small ſhowers laſt long, but ſudden ſtorms are ſhort ; 

He tires betimes that ſpurs too faſt betimes s 

With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder : 

Light vanity, inſatiate cormorant. 

Conſuming means, ſoon preys upon itſelf. - 

This royal throne of kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, | 

This earth of majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 5 

This other Eden, demy paradiſe; 5 3 

This fortreſs, built by nature for herſelf, 

Againſt infection, and the hand of war!; 

This happy breed of men, this little worldz/gz 

This precious ſtone ſet in the filver ſeae, 8 

Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 8 

Or as a moat defenſive to a houfe, | 

Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands; 

This bleſſed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurſe, this teeming womb of royal kings 

Fear'd by their breed“, and famous by their birth, - 

Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

(For Chriſtian ſervice,” and true chivalry,); . „ To 

As is the ſepulcher in ſtubborn Jewry,. . 5 


3 Where will doth mutliny with ait regard.] Where the will rebe lo 
againſt the notices of the underſtanding. Joss. 
9 — whoſe way himſelf will chooſe ;] Do not attempt to guide bim, 
who, whatever thou ſhalt ſay, will rake his owon courſe, Jon. 
1 —rofb—]) That is, haſty, vislent. Jonnson.. 3 ER 
% —T 8 

Like aconitum, ot raſb gunpowder.” Maron g. 
2 Againſt infection, & c.] 1 ſuppoſe Shakſpeare meant to ſay, that 
iſlanders are ſecured by. their ſituation both from war and peffilence,. 

| r 13 Jonson. 

Ia Allot's England*s Parnaſſus, 1600, this paſſage NOD — 
nteftion, & c.“ Perhaps the word might be infeſfion, if ſuch. a, word was 
in uk.” FAMMS, Co 8 e 
3 = leſs bapf ier lands;] So read all the editions, except Hanmer'e 
Which has leſs happy. | believe Shakſpeare, from the habit of. ſayin 
more bappier according to the cuſtom of his time, inadvertently writ 4%. 
- bappier, Pu.... . „„ 
4 Fear d their breed } i. e. by means of. their breed. Maron x. 


Or 


a» 
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Of the world's ranſom, bleſſed Mary's fon:  —_© 
This land of fach dear ſouls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 2 
Is now leas*d out (I die pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement, or peking farm 5 : 

England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whole rocky ſhore beats back the envious fiege - 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with ſhame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds 53 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a ſhameful con of afelf; 

O, would the ſcandal vaniſh with my life, 

How happy then were my enſaing death! _ 


Enter King RicnAxp, and Queen”; Auntiit®, Buy, 
\, Green, Bacor, Ross, and Wir teuer.. 


| York. The king is eome: deal mildly with his youth; | 
For young hot colts, being tag*d, do rage the more. 
Queen. Ho fares our noble uncle, Eancaſter? : 
EK. Rich. What comfort, man? How is't with aged 
Gaunt? e e ee ee on 1 
Gaunt, O, how that name beſts my compoftion!: 
Old Gaunt, indeed 3 and gaunt in being od. 


3 


5 er peſting farm;} la this zend yeare of King Richssd,“ ſays Fr- 
bian, the common fame ranne, that the kinge had etten to farm the 
realme unto Sir William Scrope, earle of Wilſhire, and then treaſurer 
of England, to Syr John Buſhey, Sir John Bagot, and Sir Henry Grene, 

_Enightes. MaLous.. _ 4 3 45 
8 — zoften parchment Band:; Alluding to the great ſums raiſed by 
loans and other exaQions, in chis reign, upon the Engliſh ſubjects. GIAIV. 
Saugt does not sllude to any loans or exactions extorted by Richard, 
dut to the circumſtance df his having actually farmed ont His royal realm, 
as he himſelf ſtyles it. In the laſt ſcene of the firſt act be ſays, 
And, tor our coffers are grown ſomewhat light, 
F We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm.” Magn. : 
77 Qrcen;)] Shakipeare,' as Mr. Walpole fuggeſts to me, has devi 
ate from hiftorica) truth in the introduction of Richard's queen 45 2 
Vs dan in the prefent piece; for Anne, bis fin wie, was .cead defo't 
ine play commences, and iſabella, his ſecond wife, was a child at tbe 
„ 7 , oo oe og ont 5 
8 Auerle, ] was Edward, eldeſt ſon of Edmund Duke of Lok. 
V horn he Tacceeded in the title. He was killed at Agioconrt. WarT ol. 
9 Refi—} was Willtam Lord Nees, 90d ſo ſhould be printed) of Ham- 
lake, afterwards Lord Treaſurer to Henry IV. WaLeors. .. | 
1 Wil aughby—] was William Lord, Willoughby of Erefby, who u 
_ tefwarts married Joan, widow of Edmund Duke of York, WaTTol!. 


Within 


- 


Within me grief hath kept a tedious falt z/ 
And who abſtains from meat, that is not gaunt? = 
For ſleeping England long time have I watch d; 
Watching breeds leavneſs, leanneſs is all gaunt: 
The pleaſure, that fome fathers feed upon, 
Is my ſtrict faſt, I mean my children's looks; 
And, therein faſting, haſt thou made me gaunt: 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as 2 grave, | 
M hoſe hollow wotub inberns nought but bone. 
K. Rich. Can fick men play ſo nicely with their names? 
- Gaunt. No, miſery makes ſport to mock itſelf: : 
Since thou doſt ſeek to kill my name in me, | 
1 mock my name, great king, to flatter thee, fo 
K. Rich. Should dying men flatter with thoſe that live ? 
Gaunt. No! no; men living flatter thoſe that die. __ 
K. Rich. Thou, now a dying, ſay*'{t-—thou flattert me. 
Gaunt. Oh} 50 thou dy'li, though I the ſicker be. 
K. Rich. I am in health, 1 breathe, and ſee thee ill. 
Caunt. Now, He that made me, knows I ſee thee ill; 
Ill in myſelf to ſee, and in thee ſeeing ill. 
Thy death-bed is no leſſer than thy land, 
| Wherein thou lieſt in reputation fick ; 
And thou, too careleſs patient as thou art, 
Commit'ſt thy anointed. body to the cure 
Of thoſe phyſicians that firſt wounded thee : 
A thouſand flatterers fit witmo thy crown, 
Whoſe compaſs is no bigger than thy head; 
And yet, incaged in fo mall a verge, 
— waſte is no _ leſſer than thy land. 
), had thy grandfare, with a 's eye, 
Seen ev fon's fon ſtrould 90 y his ſons, 
From forth thy reach he would have laid thy ſhame ; 
Depoling thee before thou wert poitels'd, 
Which art poſſeſs*d now to depoſe thyſelf. 
Why, coufin, wert thou regent of the word, 
It were a ſhame, to let this land by leaſe: 
But, for thy world, enjoying but this land, 
Is it not more than ſhame to ſhagmzt% ſo? 
Landlord of England art 'thow0w, ta 
Thy ſtate of Jaw is bond-flave W. cs tan 


* — — — — 


And— ; K. Rich. 


> Thy flane of lane is bend fave ts the low} Phe vesoning of Gaune, 
Ithink, is this: By ſetrmg the repa'ties to farm th: Baſt h u thyfelf 
% fate b rh ſovererenty, 3hou art gow no longer king but haadiord of 
Begtand, /ubject to ibe ſame reflraint and limitations as other landlords: 


by making thy condition a ſtate of law, a condition upon which the _—_ | 
| rules 
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K. Rich. — Thou; a lunatick lean- witted do 5 
Pr eſuming on an ague's privilege, | 
Dar'ſt with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek ; chaſing the royal blood, 
With . from his native rehdence. _ 
Now by my feat's right royal majeſty, - | 
Wert thou not brother to great Ss ſoo; 


This tongue that runs ſo roundly in thy head, 
Should run thy head from thy unreverend ſhoulders. 


Gaunt. O, ſpare me not, my brother Edward's ſon, 1 
For that I was his father Edward's ſonz ; 
That blood already, like the pelican, 5 
Faſt thou tapp'd out, and drunkenly carous d: / 
My brother Gloſter, plain well-meaning: ſoul, 
(Whom fair befal in heaven mongſt happy fouls * 
May be a precedent and witneſs good, 
That thou reſpect ſt not ſpilling dward's blood : 
Join with the preſent ſickneſs that I have; 
And thy unkindneſs be like crooked age, 
To crop at once a N wither' d flower . „ 
Lire 1 
| H 
rules of law can operate, thou art become a bond: ſlave to the lhe: ow W 
haſt made thyſelf amenable to lau from wwhich thou wert originally 
exempt, Jounson. 

Mr. Heath explains the words- fate. of how ſomewhat differently: ſon 
„Thy royal Hale, which. is. eflabliſbed by the law, is now in EC 0 
thy having lealed it out, ſubjected &. Ma Ton. | 

* Gaunt. And— 
X. Rich.—Thou, a lunatick lean-witted fel] In the diſpoſition Aga 
of theſe lines | have followed the folio, in giving the word rh to the 
king; but the regula “ion of the firſt quarto,. 15973 is * Ro 
ble, being more in our poet's. manner: _ | Aga 
Gaunt. And thou— 25 5 
c EK. Rich -a lunatick lean witted fool; — | 
And thou @ mere cypher in thy own kingdom, a was going to- ſay im 
Richard interrupts him, and takes. the word thou in a different ſenſe, ap- age | 
plying it to Gaunt, inſtead of himſelf. Of this _ ng; retort there are In 
various inſtances in theſe plays. | | | n th 
The folio repeats the word And Ag 
| Gaunt, And — 
K. Kich. And thou, Kc. . . 
lean cited] Dr. Farmer obſerves to me bene the 0 
ſame exprefſi ion occurs in the 706th Pſalm : t h 
= and ſent lcanneſs withal into their foul. » SrEZVXs. e b 
3 And thy unkindngſs be like crooked a 15 
To crop at once a ſoo- long wi tiber d . } Shakſpeare, I believe, 


took this idea from the figure of Time, who was repreſented as carrying 


2 chile. as well as 2 ſeythe, A Ale was ancient! called 2a crook, and 
a * 2 Hed | f ſometimes, 
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Live in thy ſname, but die not ſhame with thee {— 
Theſe words hereafter thy tormentors be- | 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave = | 
Love they“ to live, thas love and honour have. 
Exit, borne out by his attendants. 

K. Rich. And let them die, that age and fullens have; 
For both haſt thou, and both become the grave. | 

York. I do beſeech your majeſty, impure his words 
To wayward ſicklineſs and age in him: 
He loves you, on my life, and holds you dear 
As Harry duke of Hereford, were he here. 

K. Rich. Right; you ſay true: as Hereford's love, ſo bist 
As theirs, ſo mine; and al be as it is. | 


Enter NoaTHUMBERLAND 15 


North. My liege, old Gaunt commends him to your 
majeſty. 
K. Rich. What ſays he? 
North. Nay, nothing; all is ſaid: 
His tongue is now a ſtringleſs inſtrument; 


Words, life, and all, old Lancaſter hath n 


ſometimes, as in the following inſtances, crooked. may mean armed with 
a crook, So, in Kendall's Epigrams, 1577: | 
© The regall king and crooked clowne, 
All one alike death driveth downe.“ 
Again, in the tooth ſonnet of Shakſpeare: 
_ * Give my love, fame, faſter than time waſtes life, 
„So thou pre ventꝰ it his ſeythe and crooked ift. 4; 
W in che 119th? 
Love not Time's 150 though roſy lips and cheeks 
** Within his bending ſictle n compaſs come.“ 
It may be mentioned, however, that crooked is an epithet betlowed. on 
ige in the Tragedy of Locrine, 1555: 
. *© Now yield to death ver-laid by. a age. 
In that paſſage no alluſion to a /cythe can be ſuppoſed, STEVENS, 
Again, in 4 Floerifh upon Fancie, by N B. [Nicholas Breton, ] 1:577 : 
Who, when that he awhile hath bin in fancies ſchooſe, 
ng Doth learne | in his old crooked age to play the doting ſoole.“ 
Maron. 
Sbakſppare had Er WON two different but. kindred ideas in his mind, 
the bend of age and the fickle of time, which he confounded 7 
| MaAsON. 
#4 Lowe they—] That i is, Jet them love. Jonnov, 
5 —- Nerthumberland—) was Herz Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 
70 | WALPOLE. 


Tork 
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York. Be York the next that mult be bankrupt. fot 

Though death be poor, it enda a mortal woe. - FP 

K. Rich. The ripeſt fruit ſirſt falls, 2nd: fo doth bes 
His time is ſpent, our pilgrimage muſt be: 
So much for that. Now for our Iriſh wars: 
We muſt ſupplant thoſe rough rug - headed kerns; 
3 live hke venom, — eee elſe 7, 

ut the „ hath V1 to ; 
And wy ep great — aſk ſome a 
Towards our athſtance, we do ſeize to us 
The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ſtand poſſeſs d. | 

York. How long ſhall I be patient? Ah, bow long 
Shall tender duty make me ſuffer wrong ? 
Not Gloſter's death, nor Hereford's baniſhment, 
Not Gaunt's rebukes, nor England's private wrongs, 
Nor the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
About his marrizge “, nor my own diſgrace, 
Have ever made me four my patient cheek, 
Or bend one wrinkle on my ſovereign's face. — 
I am the laſt of noble Edward's ſons, 5 
Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, was gelt; 
In war was never hon rag'd more fierce, : 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman : 5 
His face thou haſt, js even ſo look d he, 
Accompliſh'd with the number of thy hours ?; 
But, when he frown'd, it was againſt the French, 
And not againſt his friends: his noble hand 
Did win what he did ſpend, and ſpent not that | 
Which his triumphant father's hand had won: 9 
His hands were guilty of no kiadred's bloed, 

But bloody wich the enemies of his Kin. 


8 ima e rout be: l e. is t to come. 3 | 
7. — * elje,} This I et to ä tradition that St. Pa- 
Sick feed the kingdom of Ireland from venomous * of every 
king. STEEVEWS. 
Mr the prevention of poor Bolingbroke 
Mhout his marriage] When the duke of 1 after his ba- 


nia ment, went imo France, he was honourably entertained at that 


covet, and would have obtained in marriage the only denghter of the 
duke of Berry, uncle to the Freoch king, had nat ichard prevented 
the match. 
9 Accompliſ d with the . i i. e. when he was of 
| a age. MALOER. | | 0 
7 


— 


B 
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O, Richard! York. is too far gone. with grief, 

Or elſe he never would 3 between. 
K. Rich. Why, uncle, what's the matter? 
York. O, my liege, FFF 

Pardon me, if you pleaſe; if not, I pleas d 

Not to be pardonꝰ d, am content withal. 

Seek you to ſeize, and gripe into your hands, 

The royalties and rights of baniſh'd Hereford? 

Is not Gaunt dead? and doth not Hereford live? 

Was not Gaunt juſt? and is not Harry true? 

Did not the one deſerve to have an heir? 

Is not this heir a well-deſerving ſoon? 

Take Hereford's rights away, and take from time 

His charters, and his cuſtomary rights; 

Let not to-morrow then enſue to-day ; 

Be not thyſelf, for how art thou a king, 

But by fair ſequence and ſucceſſion? 

Now, afore Cod, (God forbid, I ſay true!) 

If you do wrongfully ſeize Hereford's rights, 

Call in the letters patents that he hath 

By his attornies-general to fue Wet + 
is livery, and deny his offer'd homage *, 

You en a thouſand dangers on your head, 

You loſe a thouſand well - diſpoſed hearts, 

And prick my tender patience to thoſe hearts, 

Which honour and tance cannot think. | | 
K. Rich. Think what you will; we ſeize into our bands 

His plate, his goods, his money, and his lands. 2 
York. I'll not be by, the while: My liege, farewel: 

What will enſue hereof, there's none can tell; 

But by bad courſes may. be underſtood, 5 

That their events can never fall out good. [Ex. 
K. Rich. Go, Buſhy, to the earl of Wiltſhire ſtraight; 

Bid him repair to us to Ely-houſe, 

To ſee this buſineſs: Lo- morrow next _ 

We will for Ireland; and 'tis time, I trow ; 

And we create, in abſence of ourſell, _ 

Our uncle York lord-governor of England, 

For he is juſt, and always lov'd us well. — 

Come on, our queen: to-morrow mult we part; 1 

Be merry, for our time of ſtay is ſhort. . [Flours/h, 

([Exeunt King, Queen, Bus. Aun. Gaz. and Bac. 


"1.7 


1! deny his offer'd bergen That ie, refuſe to admit the lege, 
dy which he is to hold his lands. ub. | 1 > 
| orth. 
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North. Well, lords, the duke of Lancaſter is dead. 
Roſs. And living too; for now his ſon is duke. 2 


Millo. Barely in title, not in revenue. þ 
North. Riehl! in both, if juſtice had her right. 5 E 
Roſs. My heart is great; but it muſt break with fi lence, | 
Ere't be diſburden'd with a liberal tongue. £ I 
North. Nay, ſpeak thy mind; and let him ne'er ſpeak J 
more, 
That ſpeaks thy words again, to do thee "TY 2 81 
Willo. Tends that thou*dſt ſpeak, | to the duke of He * 
reford? T 
If it be ſo, out with it boldly, man; | 
9 is mine ear, to hear of good towards him. In 
%. No good at all, that I can do for him; -”” T 
Unleſs you call it good, to pity him, 2 
Bereft and gelded of his patrimony. | 11 
North. Now, afore heaven, tis ſhame, wen wrongs 2 are | 
borne, | | 
In bim a royal prince, and many more 
Of noble blood in this declining land. . 
The king is not himſelf, but baſely lcd 
By flatterers, and What they will inform, ſect 
Merely i in hate, *gainſt any of us all, Wi 
That will the king ſeverely roſecute- wy n 
*Gainſt us, our lives, our children, and our kirk.” 3 be 
Roſs. The commons hath he pill'd with grievous taxes, x 
And quite loſt their hearts: the nobles hath he fin'd line 
For ancient quarrels, and quite loſt their hearts. Bom the « 
Wills. And daily new exactions are devis'd; *Y 
As—blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what: he 
But what, o' God's name, doth become of this? yet: 
North. Wars have not waſted it, for warr'd he hath not, of h 
But baſely yielded upon compromiſe | om 
That which his wende ae atchiev'd with blows: Th 
More hath he ſpent in peace, than they in wars. the f. 
Roſs. The earl of Wiltſhire hath the realm in farm. bept | 
Willo. The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken man. of on 
North. Repronch, and diffolution, hangeth over him. wy _ 
Roſs. He hath not money for theſe Inſh wars, 83 
. His. burthenous taxations notwithſtanding, 8_ when 


But by the robbing of the baniſh'd duke. 
North, His noble kinſman : —Moft degenerate king! 
But, lords, we hear this fearful tempeſt ſing, 
Yet ſerk no ſhelter to avoid the ſtorm: | 
We ſee the wind ſit fore upon our fails, 
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IM Or 
And yet we ſtrike not *, but ſecurely periſh 7. 

Roſs, We ſee the wreck that we muſt ſuffer ; 
And unavoided is the danger * now | 
For ſuffering fo the cauſes of our wreck. Z | 

North. Not ſo; even through the hollow eyes of death, 
I ſpy life peering ; but L dare not ſay, ee 
How near the tidings of our comfort is. | 

Willo, Nay, let us ſhare thy thoughts, as thou doſt ours. 

Roſ5. Be confident to fpeak, Northumberland: 

We three are but thyſelf; and, penny $7: 
Thy words are but as thoughts; therefore, be bold. | 

North. Then thus: — IL have from Port le Blanc, a bay 
In Britany, receiv'd intelligence, e 51 
That Harry Hereford, Reignold lord Cobham, 
[The ſon of Richard earl of Arundel, ] 

That late broke from the duke of Exeter“, 


His 


2 And yet wwe ſtrike not,] To ftrike the ſails, is, to contract them when 
there is too much wind. Jon Ns. 1 f 
1 — but ſecurely periſb.] We periſh by too great confidence in qur 
ſecurity, The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the Merry Hives of 
Windjor : Though Ford be a ſecure ſool, & c. Maron. 3 
4 And unavoided is the danger] Unavoided is, I believe, here uſed 
for unavoidable. MaLons. 5 1 - 
. 5 The ſen of Richard earl of Arundel, 5 * 
© That late broke from the duke Exeter, ] For the inſertion of the 
line included within crotchets, I am anſwerable; it not being found in 
the old copies. Mr. Stee vens obſerved, that“ all the perſons enumerated 
jn Holinſned's account of thoſe embarked with Bolingbroke are here 
mentioned with great exactneſs, except Thomas Arundell, ſonne and 
heire to the late Earle of Arundell, beheaded at the Tower- hill.“ And 
jet this nobleman is the perſon to whom alone that circumſtance relates 
of having broke from the Duke of Exeter.“ From hence he very juſtly 
inferred, that a line muſt have been Joſt, “ in which the name of this 
Thomas Arundel had origioally a place.” 784 
| The paſſages in Holinſhed relative to this matter run thus: Abopte 
the ſame time the Earl of Arundell's ſonne, named Thomas, which wat 
_ in the Duke of Excter's houſe, eſcaped out of the realme, by means 
of one William Scot," &c. ** Duke Henry, chiefly through the earneſt 
perſuaſion of Thomas Arundell, late Archbiſhoppe of Canterburie, (wbo, 
45 before you have heard, had been removed from his ſea, and baniſhed 
the realme by King Richardes means,) got him downe to Britaine :>and 
when all his proviſion was made ready, he tooke the ſea, together with. 
the ſaid Archbiſhoppe of Canterburie, and his nephew Thomas Arun- 
| dell, ſonne and heyre to the late Earle of Arundell, beheaded on Tower- 
i bill, There were alſo with him Reginald: Lord Cobham, Sir Thomas 
Erpingham,” ce. TT RT A 
There cannot, therefore, I think, be the ſmalleſt doubt, that a line 
Vas omitted in the copy of 1597, by the negligence of the tranſeriben 
N | ar 
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His brother, archbiſhop. late of Canterbury , 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, ſir Jon Ramflon, 
Sir John Norbery, ſir Robert Waterton, and Francis 
uoint.— rr? 5 4 1 
All theſe, — farniſh'd by the duke of Bretagne, 
With eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience, 
And ſhortly mean to touch our northern ſnore: 
Perhaps, they had ere this; but that they ſtay 
The firſt departing of the king for Ireland. 
If then we ſhall ſhake off our flaviſh yoke, 
Imp out? our drooping country's broken wing, 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſcepter's gilt, 
And make high majeſty look like itſelf, | 
Away, with me, in poſt to Ravenſpurg: 
But if you faint, as fearing to do ſo, 
Stay, and be ſecret, and myſelf will go. 


or compoſitor, in which not only Thomas Krundel, but bis father, was 
mentioned; for hi in a ſubſequent line His brother) mult reſet to the 
ed Ear} of Arundel. FCCWHÄ'ifiX | 

Rather than leave 2 /acxna, I have inferted ſuch words 38 render the 
paſſage i idle. In Ac V. ſc. if, of the play befbre us, 4 line of 1 
rhyming couplet was paffed over by the printer of the firlt folio: 

ill may ſt thou thrive, if thou grant any grace.” * 
It bas been recovered from the quarto, So alfo, ia King Henry VI. 
P. u. the following line was omitted, as is proved by the old 8 00 
| which that piece is founded, and (as in the preſent inſtance) by ihe line 
 whick foftowed the omitted fine: | . 
D ſometimes went diſguis d, and why not I?] _ 
© Cap, Bat Jove was never flain, as thou ſhalt be.” 

RT, 225 FCC Matenx. 
* Coriolanus Act HI. fe. ult. 2 fine was in Fke manner omitted, and it 

s operly been ſupplied. Sy | 

The chrifien 4 of Ar Thomat Ramſton is changed to Jobs, and 
the two following perſons are improperly de ſeribed as knights in all the 
copies. "Theſe perhaps were Hkewiſe miftakes of the preſe, but we 
fcarcely worth ——_— MAL ux. | | 

a 


7 Imp out] As this expreffion frequently occurs in our author, it 
When the 


* 
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| Roſs. To horſe, to herſe! urge deubts to them. Hat fear. 
Hilo. Hold N — I will fert be there. Barum. 


SCENE I 
The fame. A Room in the Palace. 
Pater Queen, Busux, and a 


Buy. Madam, your  majefly is 290 mach fad; 
You pramis'd, when you "yy the ings | 
To lay aſide ne nels, _ 
And entertain a chearfyl-diſpakiion. 
Queen. To pleaſe the king, I did; to pleaſe mill, 
cannot do it; yet I know no cauſe 
Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief, 
Save bidding farewel to ſo ſweet a gueſt 
As my ſweet Richard: Yet again, in, methinks. 
Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in fortune's Ones 
ls coming towards me; and my inward foul 
With nothing trembles dz at ſomething it 
More than with parting from my lord the King. 
Buſhy. Each ſub Alias ſtanc&of a pf hath twenty maden, 
Which fhew like grief atſelf, but are not ſoz 
For ſorrow's eye, glazed —— — | 
Divides one ching entire to r | 
Like perſpectives, which, rightly 12 4 upon, 
Shew nothing but confubion; ey d awry, 
Diſloguiſh form 9% 2 Your Tunes majeſty, 


a Vith nothing trenbles. J 1 ſuppoſe it js abe ua bern ſorrow which the 
cells no! hing, bec auſe it is not yet brought into e viltande. Sf UAs. 
9 Like per ſhe mel, which, rightly gas'd upon, 
Serv nothing but Confuſion; ed awryy 
Diſtiaguiſb form: This. is a fine ſimilitude, and the dbia eant 
8 this, Amanglt .wathamatical ceargatians, abere is one in hie, in 
whick 4 AS is drawn, wherein all the rules f perſpectunicrare in ue. 
«: ſo hat, if held in the ſame poſit ian with thoſe pit which, ate 
drawn acco ding to the rules of ,pe&r/peZive, it cas prelent.gothing but 
confuſion: and to be feen.io. form, and under 8.tegylar.gppearance, it 
muſt be looked upon framia. contrary ation ; or, a8 Abies ſaye, 
Wy, WARRUATON.. 
Like: per ſpeftiess, &. ] Dr. Blot's Hiſtory . Staffondfeive, P. 29%, 
Aae this re, or r odd kind of © 7 pittures upon an indented 
board, 


. A eee 


— rt 


many other places, uſed for a fanciful conception. MAL E. 


- 
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Looking awry upon your lord's. departure, wal th 
Finds ſhapes of grief, more than himſelf, to wail; p 
Which look'd on as it is, is nought but ſhadows 
Of what it is not. Then, thrice-gracious queen, 
More than your lord's departure weep not; more's not ſeen : 
Or if it be, tis with falſe ſorrow's eye, 
Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 
Queen. It may be ſo, but yet my inward ſoul 
Perſuades me, it is otherwiſe : Howe'er it be, 
I cannot but be ſad; ſo heavy ſad, © OW 1. 
As, — though, in thinking, on no thought I think. | 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint and ſhrink. | Fo 
Buſby. *Tis nothing but conceit , my porn lady. Th 
Queen. Tis nothing leſs : conceit is ſtill derived 
From ſome fore-father grief; mine is not ſo; , ks 
For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief; W. 
Or ſomething hath the nothing that F grieve 3: | Thi 
: . "Ts Anc 
| | 1 At 
board, which, if beheld directly, you only perceive a confuſed piece of c 
work; but if obliquely, you ſee the intended perſon's pitare;” which, 0 
he was told, was made thus. The board being indented, [or furrow- _ Th 
ed with a plovgh plane, the print or painting was cut into parallel pieces E 
equal to the depth and number of the indentures on the board, and The 
they were paſted on the flats that ſtrike the eye bebolding it obliquely, Wit! 
ſo that the edges of the parallel pieces of the print or painting exact.) 75 
Joining on the edgee of the indentures, the work was done.“ ToLLET, And 
So in Hentzner, 1598. Royal Palace, Whitehall. ** Edwardi VI. a 
Angliz regis effigies, primo intuitu monſtroſum quid repræſentans, ſed Trait 
ſi quis—effigiem reQa intueatur, tum vera deprebenditur.” Farms, G. 
1 As, — though, on thinking, on no thought I thin.—] We ſhould Hath 
read: As though in thinking; that is, though muſing, I have no diftind And 
idea of calamily, The involuntary and unaccountable deprefion-of the To B 


mind, which every one has ſometime felt, is here forcibly deſcribed... 
ö | | 7 ouxsox. 


2 i nothing but conceit,] Cenceit is here, as in K. Henry VIII. and 


3 For nothing hath begot my ſomething grief; 3 « real, 
Or Faber hath the virbing was 7 or 4 :] With theſe lines [ muſt be 
know not well what can be done. The queen's reaſoning, as it now or ab ui 
ſtands, is this: My treuble is not concert, for conceit is fill derived from 4 'T, 
ſome antecedent cauſe, ſome fore-father grief; but with me the cale 1, for ſom 
that either my real grief Fath no real cauſe, or ſome real cauſe hath fro” r kno 
duced & fancied grief, That is, my grief is wit conceit, becauſe it either ly po] 
has not a cauſe like conceit, or it has a cauſe like conceit. This can harde Util the 
Iy ſtand. ' Let vs try again, and read thus: ets A 
Feier nothing hath beget my ſomething rief; ” bench | 
Not ſomething hath the nothing wart, grieve: 1 do, in 


That is, my grief is not conceit; conceit is an imaginary uneafineſs haut 
fome paſt occurrence, But, on the conttary, here is real grief _— 
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'Tis in reverſion that I do poſſeſs *; 
But what it is, that is not yet known; what 
] cannot name; * nameleſs woe, I wor. 


| Enter Gare *. 


men ;— 
I hope, the king is not yet ſhip'd ; for "Lenka 

Lucen. Why hop'ſt thou ſo? tis better hope, he i is; 
For his deſigns crave haſte, his haſte good hope; 
Then wherefore doſt thou hope, he is not ſhip'd ? 

Green. That he, our hope, might have renr'd his prone” 
And driven into deſpair an enemy's hope, 

Who ſtrongly hath ſet footing in this land: 
The baniſh'd Bolingbroke repeals himſelf, 
And with uplifted arms is ſafe arriv'd | 
At Ravenſpurg. 

Queen. Now God in heaven forbid! | 

Green. O, madam, tis too true: and. that 1s a 
The lord Northumberland, his young ſon Henry Percy, 
The lords of Roſs, Beaumond, and Willoughby, 

With all their powerful friends, are fled to him. 

Buſby. Why have you not proclaim'd Northumberland, | 
And all the rett of the revolting faction 6 
Traitors. 

Green. We have: whereupon the carl of Worceſter 
Hath broke his ſtaff, reſign? is ſtewardſhip, 

And all the houſhold ſervants fled with him 
To Bolingbroke. 


Yee, So, Green, thou art the midwife to ny woe, 


> 2 


« real cauſe; a a real 0 with a fanciful ſorrceo, This, I think, 
muſt be the meaning; harſh at the belt, yet better than contradiction 
or ab „udity. Jon meow. 
4 'Tis in reverſion that J do poſſeſs;] As the grief the- queen felt was 
ome event which had not yet come to paſs, or at leaſt yet come to. 
her knowledge, the expreſſes this by ſaying that the grief the then aQu- 
ily poſſeſſed was ſtill in reverſion, as he had no right to feel the grief 
util the event ſhould happen which was to occaſion it. MAsox. 


i — might have retir'd his n re have own it back. | A. 
rench ſenſe. Jon WON.” 


Bo, in The Rape of Lucreces - | + i 
"" Each — by W retires his ward. » M ALONE, 


i k *** _— * a. bog 


— 


And 


Gram, God ſave your majeſty !—and well met, gende 


+ # 


—— ———— —ͤ —-— — 
— — orgs * 
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Who gently would diffelve the bands of life, 


And Bolingbroke my ſorrow's diſmal heir“: 

Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy ; 

And I, a bay Do new-defiver*d mother, 

Have woe to woe, ſorrow to ſorrow join'd.* 
Buſby. Deſpair not, madam. | 
Queen. Who ſhall hinder me? 

I will deſpair, and be at enmit | 

With cozening hope; he is 1 

A paraſite, a keeper- back of death, 


Which falſe hope Hungers in extremity. 
Enter Yours. 


Green. Here comes the duke of York. —_ 

Queen. With ſigus of war abant his aged neck 3 
O, full of careful buſineſs are his looks ln 
Uacle, for God's ſake, ſpeak comfortable words. 

York. Should I do ſo, I ſhonld bely my choughts ; 
Comtfort's in heaven; and we are on the earth, 
Where nothing lives, but cxoſſes, care, and grief. 
Your huſband he is gone to fave far off, 6 
Whilſt others come do make him loſe at home. 
Here am I left to underprep his lands 
Who, weak with age, cannot ſopport myſelf ;— 
Now comes the ſick hour that his ſurfeir made; 


Now ſhall be ary his friends chat latter d him. 
Enter a Seven. wy 


Ser. My lord, your ſon was gone before I came, 


8 . But 
York. He was ?—Why, ſo!—go all which way it will! Fs 
6 #nd Bolingbroke my f;rrew's diſmal heir | The Queen had ſaid be- 
fore that ſome unborn ſorrow, ripe in fottune's womb, was coming 
towards her;“ ſhe taiks afterwards of her unknown griefs being be- 
gotten ;“ the calls Green * the midwife of her wor;” and then means to „* 
lay, in the ſame metaphorics| jargon, that the arrival of Bolingbroke dutch 
was the diſmal offspring that her forebod ng forrow was big of; which 3. 
ſhe ex preſſes by cailing him her © forrow's dimal heir,” and explains - 
more futty and intelligibly in che next nem | 9 C 
Now hath my ſoul brought forth her prodigy. Mavov. bouche 
* — thou art the midwife to my woe 8 cent d. 
And I, a gaſping new-deliver'd oib er. | 
Have coe to woe, ſorriaww to ſorrow join'd.) So, in Pericles: Var 


«I arm great with woe, and ſhall deliver weeping.” Maroxt. 


The 
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* 
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The nobles they are fled, the commons they are cold, © 70 


And will, I fear, revolt on Hereford's ſide.— 
Sirrah, . 
Get thee to Plaſhy?, to my ſiſter Gloſteer 
Bid her ſend me preſently a thouſand pound :;— - - 
Hold, take my nag. in, 420052. 20 S368 5715-7 
Ser. My lord, I had forgot to tell your lordſhip: - . 
To-day, as I came by, I called there = - 
But I ſhall grieve you to report the reſt. 
York. What is it, knave? Wan 
Ser. An hour before | came; the dutcheſs diet. 
York, God for his mercy! what a tide of woes 
Comes ruſhing on this woeful land at once I: ol 
(So my untruth 5 had not provok'd him to it,) 
The king had cut off my head with my brother's. -- 
What, are there no poſts diſpatch'd for Ireland. - 
How ſhall we do for money for theſe wars - 
Come, ſiſter, —couſin, I would ſay 9: pray, pardon me.— 
Go, fellow, [zo the ſer.] get thee home, provide ſome carts, © 
And bring away the armour that is there.— [Exit ſerv. 
Gentlemen, will you go muſter men? if I know ps 7; 
How, or which way, to order theſe affairs, 
Thus diſorderly thruſt into my hands, 
Never believe me; Both are my kinſmen ;— 
The one's my ſovereign, whom both my oath 


— 


And duty bids defend; the other again 6+. A. 
Is my kinſman, whom the king hath wrong'd; 3 ' 
Whom conſcience and my kindred bids to right. 


Well, ſomewhat we muſt do —Come, couſin, I'll _ 
Diſpoſe of you: Gentlemen, go, muſter up your men, 
And meet me preſently at Berkley- Caſtle. 

[ ſhould to Plaſhy too > - 

But time will not permit ;—All is uneven, 
And every thing is left at fix and ſeven. 


I Exeunt York and Queen. 


7 Get thee to Plaſpy,—)] The lordſhip of Plaſhy was a town of the 


Wcheſs of Gloſter's in Efſex, See Hall's Chronicle, p. 13. THEOBALD. 


5 —untruth—) That is, diſtyaliy, treachery. Jonwon., . OO 
9 Come, /ſter,—coufin, I would ſay-] This is one of Shakſpeare“ s. 


tonches of nature. Vork is talking to the queen his couſin, but the re- © 


cent death of his ſiſter is uppermoſt in his mind. STEEvENs, 


Vor. VII. F Ba: 


q 
1 


Making the hard way ſweet and delectable. 
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Buſby. The wind: ſits fair for neus to go to Ireland, 
But none returns. For us to levy powers. 
fe hae 5 to the enemy, 
Is all unpoſſible. 155 | 
Green, 2 our nearneſa to. 8 POR in be. >] 
Is near the hate of thoſe love not the king. 

Bagot. And:that's the waxering commons: for dick lore 
Lies in their purſes ; and whoſo empties them, | 


By fo much fills their hearts with deadly; hate. 


Buſhy. Wherein the king ſtands generally condemn d. 
Bagel. If judgment lie in chem, then ſo. do we, 
Becauſe we ever; haze: been near the king. 
Green. Well, I'll fon refuge ſtraight to: Briſtol: caſtle: 
The earl of Wildſbire is already there. 
Buſby. Thithen will I with you: for little office 


Will the hateful commons perform for us; 


Except, like cura, to tear us all to pieces. — 
Will you go along with. us? 

Bagot. No; 15 to Ireland to his onde. 
Farewel: if heart 's. preſages be: not vain, 


We three here part, that ne'er ſhall. meet again. 


Buſby. That's as, Vork thrives to beat back Bolingbroke. 
Green. Alas, poor duke! the taſk: he undertakes ; 


1s—numb'ring ſands, and drinking oceans dry; 


Where one on his fide fights, thouſands will. fly. 
Buſby. Farewell at once; for once, for all, and ever. 
Green, Well, we. may meet ered 7 


Bagoi. 1 fear e never. Alke, e [Excunt 


g'CENE IN: 
The wilds in Glolterfbires 


Enter Boinomors and NoxTHUMBEKLAND, with 
forees. | | 


Bo How, nia is it, my lord, t to Berkley now? $- 
North. Believe me, noble lord, 
I am a ranger here in Gloſterſhire. * 


| Theſe high wild hills, and rough uneven. ways, 


Draw out our miles, and make them weariſome: 
And yet your fair diſcourſe hath been as ſugar, 


But, 


pI = > mood Mey 


75 


ia 


pti 


Vs, 
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Bit, I bethink me, what a weary way, 2 
From Ravenſpurg to Cotſwold, Will be found 
In Roſs and Willoughby, wanting your company 3 Sie 
Which, I proteſt, hath very much beguil'd | 
The rediouſneſs and proceſs of my Cel; e 
But theirs is ſweeten'd with the hope to bare | 
The preſent beneßt which T 1 N 
And hope to joy *, is little Jeff in joy, | 
Than hope enjoy'd: by this, the weary lords 
Shall make their way {tem ſhort ; as mine hath done 
By ſight of what I have, your noble company. 

Boling. Of much leſs value is my company, 
Than your good words. But who comes here? 


"Enter Harry Pes ITY 


North, Iti is my NO young Hany Perey, ſont 
From my brother Worceſter, whenceſoever,— 
Harry, how fares your uncle? 
Percy. I had thought, my lord, to have d his health 
of yau.. 
Nerth. Why, is he not with the queen 2 
Percy. No, my good lord; he hath forſook the court, 
Broken his ſtaff of office, and ee a 
The houſhold of the king. 
North, What was his reaſon ? | 
He was not ſo reſolv'd, when laſt we ſpake together.. 
Percy. Becauſe your lordſhip was proclaimed traitor. 
But he, my lord, is gone to 1 
To offer ſervice to the duke of Hereford; 
And ſent me o'er by Berkley, to diſcover 
What power the duke of York had levy'd there; 
Then with direction to repair to Ravenſpurg. 
North, Have you forgot tt the duke of * boy? 


— wanting your company; 
hich, I pr _ hath we, begui'd 


The tediouſneſi and proceſs of my travel.J So, in K. Lr, 


* Thy Hy company will make the way ſeem ſhort . 
Maroxz. 

' And hope to Joy, 2 To joy is, 1 believe, here uſed as a verb. So, . 
i the ſecond act of Henry IF : © Poor fellow never joy'd ſince the | 


169g; 


price of oats roſe." A in X. Henry VI. P. II: 
Was ever king that joy'd'an-eartbly throne,” 


The word is again uſed with the ſame ſignification in the play before- 
Ma MALIN, 


LO. Percy. 
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of 


Percy. No, my good lord; for that is not forgot, 
Which ne'er I did remember: to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. 

North. Then learn to know him now; this is the duke. 

Percy. My gracious lord, I tender you my ſervice, 
Such as it is, being tender, raw and young _ 
Which elder days ſhall ripen, and confirm  _ 

To more approved ſervice and deſert. 


, e 


Boling. | thank thee, gentle Percy; and be ſure, 
] count myſelf in nothing elſe ſo ha 5 | 
As in a ſoul rememb'ring my good friends; 
And, as my fortune ripens with thy love, 
It ſhall be fl thy true love's recompence:  _ 
My heart this covenant makes, my hand thus ſeals it. 


North. How far is it to Berkley ? And-what ſtir 

Keeps good old York there, with his'men-of war ? 

Percy. There ſtands the caſtle, by yon tuft of trees, \ 

Mann'd with three hundred men, as I have heard: 

And in it are the lords of York, Berkley, and Seymour; | 

None elſe of name, and noble eſtimate. a OO 0 

Enicr Ross and WIL LOGh T. 

North. Here come the lords of Roſs and Willoughby, D 
Bloody with ſpurring, fiery-red with haſte. | Þ 
Boling. Welcome, my lords: I wot, your love purſues - 80 

A baniſh'd traitor ; all my treaſury _ 2 h F. 

Is yet but unfelt thanks, which, more enrich'd, 

Shall be your love and labour's recompencge. 
Roſs. Your preſence makes us rich, moſt noble lord. the 
Willo. And far ſurmounts our labour to attain it. | put: 
Boling. Evermore thanks, the exchequer of the poor; poſ 

Which, till my infant fortune comes to years, 5 

Stands for my bounty. But wko comes here? * 

80 3 r hay; 
Enter BerxLEv. F 

North. It is my lord of Berkley, as I gueſs. 5 
Berl. My lord of Hereford, my meſſage is to you. ol 
Boling. My lord, my anſwer is—to Lancaſter; — 

And I am come to ſeek that name in England: hed 

A 


2 — my anſwer is—10 Loncafters] Your meſſage, you ſay, is to my 
lord of Hereford. My anſwer is, It is not to him; it is to the Duke of 
Lancaſter, Ma LON E. „ | a 

1 3 And 
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And I muſt find that title in your tongue, 


Before I make reply to aught you ſay. 


Berk, Miſtake me not, my lord; *tis not my meaning, 
To raze one title of your honour out | 
To you, my lord, F come, (what lord you will,) 

From the moſt glorious regent of this land, 
The duke of Vork; to know, what pricks you on 
To take advantage of the abſent time, 
And fright our native peace with ſelf· born arms. 


Enter Lokk attended. | 


Boling. I ſnall not need tranſport my words by you; | 
Here comes his grace in perſon. My noble uncle! [4neels, 

York. Shew me thy humble heart, and nor thy knee, 
Whoſe duty is deceivable and falſe. 

Boling. My gracious uncle l— 7 

York, Tar, tity © 


Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle :* 


I am no traitor's unele; and that word grace, 
In an ungracious mouth, is but prophane., ' 
Why have thoſe baniſh'd and forbidden legs = 


Dar'd. once to touch a duſt of England's ground?  _ 
But then more why 5 ;- Why have they dar'd to march. + 
So many miles upon her peaceful boſoin; „R Bat 
Frighting her — villages with war, 


3 To raze one tile of your honour; =] Ho the names of 
them which for capital crimss againſt majeſtie were grazed. ont of the 
publicke records, tables, and regiſters, or forbidden to be borne by their 
poſteritie, when their memorie was damned, I could ſhow at large,” 
Camden's Remaines, p. 136, edit. 1605. Malone,  .,_ _. 

4 — the abſent time, ] i. e. time. of 1he king's abſence. Jon u 

* Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle :] In Romeo and Juliet we 
have the ſame kind of phraſeology: Rp iris 15 | | 

„Thank me no thankiogs. nor proud me no pronds.“ 

Again, in Microcynicon, Six ſnar ling Satires, & c. 16m. 1599: 

* Hower me no howers; howers break no ſquare.” Martonwe. 

5 But then more why -] But, to add more queſtions: . This is the 
reading of the firſt quarto, 4597, Which in the ſecond, and all the ſub- 
lequent copies, was corrupted.thus : But more {han wity. The expreſ- 
hoo of the text, though a ſingular one, was, I have no doubt, the au- 
thor's, It is of a colour with tho'e immediately preceding: " | 

 * Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle.“ 

A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Twelfth Night : 

More than I love theſe eyes, more than my life, 
More, by all meres, than I ſhall e'er love wife,” Maron. 


And 


* 4 


Why, fooliſh boy, the king is left behind, 


Ia braving arms againſt thy ſovereign. 


_ Jeryman,” ſays Sir Edward Coke, ** ought to be impartia), and indi- 
ferent.” MA lot. 


linea} ſucet ſſion? I am duke of Lancaſter by the ſame right of birth as 
the king is king of England. Jou xso N. . 
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And oſtentation of deſpiſed arms? 


8 3 FX 


Com'ſt thou becauſe the anointed king {ones + | 


And in my loyal boſom hes his power.. 
Were I but now the lord of ſuch hot youth, 
As when brave Gaunt, thy father, and myſelf, 
Reſcu'd the Black Prince, that young Mars of men, 
From forth the ranks of many thouſand French; 
O, then, how quickly ſhould this arm of mine, 
Now priſoner to the palſy, chattize thee, 
And minifter correction to thy fault! 

Boling. My gracious uncle, tet me know my fault ; 
On what condition 7 ſtands it, and wherein ? 

York. Even in condition of the worſt degree, 
In groſs rebellion, and deteſted treaſon: 
thou art a baniſh'd man, and here art come, 
Before the expiration of thy time, bs 


4 


Poling. As I was baniſh'd, 1 was baniſh'd Hereford ; 


But as I come, I come ſor Lancaſter. 


And, noble uncle, I beſeech your grace, 


Look on my wrongs:with-an indifferentage*: | 
You are my father, for, methinks, tin'yon; + 
I ſee old Gaunt alive; O, then, my father 4 
Will you permit that I thalk:ftand\condemn'd, ( 
A wand'ring vagaband; my rights and royalties - 

Pluck'd from my arms perforee, and given iaway + 
To upſtart unthrifts ? Wherefore was I born ? ? l 
6 And aflentation of deſpiſed arms y Mr. Upton gives this palſage 23 l 

2 proof that our author uſes the paſſive participle in an active ſenſe, B 
The copies all agree. Pethaps the old duke means to treat him with B 
conternpt as well as with ſeverity, and to inſinuate that he deſpiſes bis 4 
p. wer, as being able to maſter it. In this ſenſe all is right, Jos. U 
So, in this play: 5 8 . B 
„We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears.“ STEEvENs. 

7 On hf condition—) It ſhould be, in what condition, i, e in wot | I 
degree of 'guilt, The particles in the old editions are of little credit. U 

. Jon ng): A 

York's reply ſupports Dr. Johnſon's conje dure: 

« Ey'n n condition, &c.“ Ma LOwxE . B. 

$8 — with an indifferent eye ] i. e. with an impar/ialeye. © Every 7 

0 


9 -M her:fre was I bern? &c.] To what purpoſe ſerves birth and 


If 
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If that my coufin king be king of England, 

t muſt be granted, I am duke of Lancaſter. 

You have a ſon, Aumerle, my noble kinſman; 

Had you firſt died, and he been thus trod down, 

He ſhould have found his uncle Gaunt a father, 

To rouſe his wrongs, and chaſe them to the bay. 

] am deny'd to ſue my livery here, 

And yet my letters · patent give me leave: 

My father's goods are all diſtrain'd, and ſold; 

And theſe, and all, are all amiſs employ d. 

What would you have me do? I am a ſubject, 

And challenge law : Attornies are deny d me; 

And therefore perſonally I lay my claim 

To my inheritance of free deſcent. FE 
North, The noble duke hath been too much abus' d. 
Roſs. It ſtands your grace upon to do him right. 
Wills. Baſe men by his endowments are made great. 
York, My lords of England, let me tell you this, 

| have had feeling of my couſin's wrongs, 

And labour'd all I eould to do Him right!: 

But in this kind to come, in braving arms, 

- we r SOR out 8 Wayy 4 | 
o find out right with wrong,—it my. not be: - 

And you that do · ahet him in this kind, N 

Cheriſh rebellion, and are rebels all. 
North, The noble duke hath ſworn, his coming is 

But for his own: and, for the right of that, 

We all have ſtrongly fwora to give him aid: 

And let him ne'er 4 joy, that -breaks that oath, 
York, Well, well, I ſee the iſſue of theſe arms; 

| cannot mend it, I muſt needs confeſs, 3 

Becauſe my power is weak, and ill left ; "i 

But, if 1 could, by. Him that gave me life, 

I would attach you all, and make you ſtoop _ - 

Unto the ſovereign mercy of the king; 

But, fince I cannot, be it known to you, 

I do remain as neuter. So, fare you Well: 

Unleſs you pleaſe to enter in the caſtle, 

And there repoſe you for this night, 

Boling. An offer, uncle, that we will accept. 

But we muſt win your grace, to go with us 

To Briſtol caſtle ; which, they ay, is held 


"— to ſue my livery here,] Sce a note oa K. Henry WP. l. 


Att Iv. le. iii, MALoNE. 
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By Buſhy, Bagot, and their complices, 

The caterpillars of the commonwealth, ' 

Which | have ſworn to weed, and pluck away, _ 
York. It may be, I will go with you: — but yet I'll pauſe; 

For I am loath to break our country's laws. 
or friends, nor foes, to me welcome you are: 

Things paſt redreſs are now with me paſt care. { Exeur. 


= 


SCENE 1v.2 
4 Camp in Wales. 


Enter, SALISBURY *, and a Captain. 


+ Cap. My lord of Saliſbury, we have ſtaid ten days, 
And hardly kept our countrymen together, '- 
And yet we hear no tidings from the king; 
Therefore we will diſperſe ourſelves: farewel. 


Sal. Stay yet another day, thou truſty 'Welſhman ; 
The king repoſeth all his confidence in the. 
Cap. *Tis thought, the king is dead; we will not ſtay, 
The bay trees in our country are all wither'd*, ö 
And meteors fright the fixed ſtars of heaven; 
The pale-faced' moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-look'd prophets whiſper fearful change; 
Rich men look ſad, and ruffans dance and leap,— 
The one, in fear to loſe what they enjoy, | 
The other, to enjoy by rage and war: 
1 heſe ſigns forerun the death or fall of kings. 


2 This ſcene Pr. Johnſon ſuſpects to have been accidenally tranf- 
poſed. In the author's draught he fuppoſes it to have been the ſecond 
icene in the enſuing act. MAL. Lim 1 

3 — Saiiſtury—] was John Montacute, Earl of Saliſbury, | 

hls aft 2 WALPOLE 


4 The bay-trees &c.) This'enumeration of prodigies is in the higheſt 72 
degree puetical and ſtriking. Jonnsow. / | 5 | 9 gelber 
Some of theſe predigies are found in Holinſhed : © In this yeare in 
a manner throughout all the realme of England, old baie trees with 1 


Farewel; 
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Farewel ; our countrymen are gone and fled, ' | 
As well aſſur d, Richard their king is dead. [EEæit. 
Sal. Ah, Richard! with the eyes of heavy mind, 
I ſee thy glory, like a ſhooting ſtar, A 9 
Fall to the baſe earth from the firmament! 
Thy ſun. ſets weeping in the lowly welt, 
Witneſſing ſtorms to come, woe, and unreſt : | 
Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy foes ;/ 13 
And croſsly to thy good all fortune goes. — [Exits 


8 


4 r m. SC EN E T 
' Bolingbroke's Camp ar Briltol. 


Enter BoL1NGBROKE, YORK, NoRTHUMBERLAND, PERCY, - 
WiLLouGHBY, Ross: Officers behind with Bus nr, and 


Green, priſoners. 


Boling. Bring forth theſe men. 
Buſhy, and Green, I will not vex your ſouls: 
(Since preſently your ſouls muſt part your bodies,) 
With too much urging your pernicious lives, 
For 'twere no charity: yet, to waſh your blood 
From off my hands, here, in the view of men, 
I will unfold fome cauſez of your death. 
You have miſled a prince, a royal king, 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments, 
By you unbappy'd and. disfigur'd clean 5; 

ou have, in manner, with your ſinful hours, 
Made a divorce betwixt his queen and him; 
Broke the poſſeſſion of a royal bed, * = 

eee e 


a 


5 — and diifigur'd clean] Clean has here the ſignification of alte- 
gether, totally. So. in our author's '7gth Sonnets? 
| And by and by, clean-ſtarved for a look.” Marton. 
the Tun have, in manner, with yeur finful hurs r | 
Made a divorce betwvixt his queen and him; 
| Broke the poſſeſſion of a royal bed,] There is, I believe, no au- 
thority for this, Iſabel, the queen of the - preſent. play, was but nine 
| years 
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And ſtain'd the beauty of a fair queen's.cheeks 
Withitears drawn from her eyes by your foul wrongs. 
Myſelf—a prince, by fortune. of — i 7 a e 
Near to the king in blood; and near in love, = 
Till you did make him miſinterpret me,— - 
Have ſtoop'd my neck under your injuries, 
And ſigh'd my Engliſti breath in foreign clouds, 
Eating the bitter bread of baniſhment : ns S 
Whilſt you have fed upon my ſignories, | 
Diſpark'd my parks &. and felPd my foreſt woods; 
From my own windows torn my houſehold coat 7, 
Raz'd out my-imprels 5, leaving me no fign,— _ 
Save men's opinions, and my living blood, — 
To ſhew the world J am a gentleman. | 
This, and much more, much more than twice all this, 
Condemns you to the death: See them deliver'd over 
To execution and the hand of death. 
Buſby. More welcome is the ſtroke of death to me, 
Than Bolingbroke to England. —Lords, farewel. 
Green. My comfort is, — that heaven will take our ſouls, 
And plague injuſtice with the pains of hell. | | 
Boling. My lord Northumberland, ſee them difparch'd. 
| [Exeunt Nor. and others, with priſoners. 


Uncle, you ſay, the queen is at your houſe; 
For heaven's ſake, fairly let her be entreated : 
Tell ber, I ſend to her my kind eommends; 
Take ſpecial care my greetings be dehiver'd. 

2 2 A gentleman of mine I have diſpatch' d 
With letters of your love to her at lage. 


years old. Richard's firft queen, Anne, died in 1392, and the kirg 
was extremely fond of her. M Ion. ak | | 
6 D:ſpark's my ar,] To dijpark is to throw down the hedges of 


an encloſure Diſſepio. | meet with the word in Bairet's Alvearie er 


Luadr uple Difticnary, 180, STERvens 
7 From my own windews tern my her fhald coats] h was the practice, 
when coloured glatt was in uſe, of wh«h there are Nil} ſome remains in 
old ſeats and churches, to anneal the arms of the family in the windows 
of the houſe, Jomnsow. | 
8 Far ' out my impreſs, &c.) The imfreſs was à device or matto. 
Ferne, in hie Blazen of Gentry, 1585, obſerves, that the arms &c. 
of t12itors ard rebels may be defaced and removed, whcorelceyer they 


* * 


are finca, or let.“ STEVENS. 


' Boling, 
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Boling. Thanks, gentle uncle. Come, lords, away 4 
Jo fight with Glendower and his complices's. | 


A while to work, and, after, boliday®. oil wo 


SCENE II. 
Tze coaff of Maler A caftle in view: 


Flouriſh : drums and trumpets. Enter Xing RichARD 
Biſhod of Carlifle, Aung, and Soldiers. 


K. Rich. Barkloughly caſtle call you this at hand? _ 
Aum. Yea, my lord: How brooks your grace the atr,, 
After your late toſſing on the breaking ſeas ? 
K. Rich, Needs muſt I like it well; I weep for joy, 
To ſtand upon my kingdom once again.jg—g—ů- . 
Dear earth, | do ſalute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horſes? hoofs ;. 


9 Thanks, gentle uncle. Come, Tords, away ;- + 
To fight with Glendower and his complices 3: | 
A while to work, and, after, belyday. ]. Though the-iatermediate- 

line has taken poſſeſſion of all the old copies, I have great ſuſpicion of 
its being an interpolation; and have therefore-ventured to throw it out. 
The firſt and third lines rhime to each other; nor do I imagine this was 
cxfual, but intended by the poet. Were we to acknowledge the line 
genuine, it muſt argue the poet of forgetfulneſs and inattention to hiſ- 
tory. Bolingbroke is, as it were, but juſt arrived; he is now at Briſtol, 
weak in his numbers; bas had no meeting with à parliament; nor is ſo 
far aTured of the ſucceſſion, as to think of going to ſoppreſs inſurrecti- 
ons before he is planted in the throne. Beſides, we find the oppoſition. 
of Glendower begins The Firft Part of K. Henry IV. and Mortimer's 
defeat by that hardy Welthman is the tidings of the firſt ſcene of that: 
play. Ag-in, though Glendower, in the very firſt year of K. Henry IV, 
began to be troubleſome, put in for the ſupremacy of Wales, and im- 
priloned Mortimer; yet it was not till the ſucceeding year that the king 
employed any force againſt him. TuzoBaLd. 

This emendation, which I think is juſt, has been followed by fir F. 
Hanmer, but is neglected by Dr. Warburton, Jon neon. 

Mr. Heath obſerves, that Buliagbroke marched to Cheſter, probably: 
wich a view to attack the Welſh armo headed by Lord Salifbury. He 


inks therefore the line is genuine. Stowe expresly ſays that Owen 


Clendower ſerved King Richard at Flint-Caſtle.“ MaLons. 
Here may be properly inſerted the laſt ſcene of the. ſecond act. 
| Jounso 8, 


As: 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting; 
So, weeping, ſmiling, greet l thee, my'earth,  _ 
And do thee favour with my royal hands. 

Feed on thy ſovereign's foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy ſweets comfort bis rav'nous ſenſe : 
But Jet thy ſpiders, that ſuck up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way ; 
Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet, 
Which with uſurping ſteps do trample thee. 
Yield ſtinging nettles to mine enemies: 
And when they from thy boſom pluck a flower, 
Guard it 3, I pray thee, with a lurking adder; 
Whoſe double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy ſovereign's enemies. — 
- Mock not my ſenſeleſs conjuration, lords; .. _ 


o 


This earth ſhall have a feeling, and theſe ſtones 

Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native king 

Shall faulter under foul rebellion's arms. | 2 
Car, Fear not, my lord; that Power, that made you. 

king, W's 3 | | 

Hath power — keep you king, in ſpight of all. 

The means that heaven yields muſt be embrac'd, 

And not neglected; elſe, if heaven would, 

And we will not, heaven's offer we refuſe;“ 

The proffer'd means of ſuccour and redreſs. 


— 


2 4 a long parted ether with ber child 


Plays fondly wo th her tears, and ſmiles in meeting ;] 
Ac einn, aroxo fn &y xepory EDA | 
Has“ ror dap priv #19588 Tetalo none 
c AAKPYGEN-TEAAZAFA.” Hom. II. Z. „ 
Perhaps ſmiles it here uſed a a ſubſtantive. As a mother plays fond- 
ly with her child from whom ſhe has been a long time parted, cryingy T 
and at the ſame time ſmiling, at meeting him. « 8 by 
It has been propoſed to read—fmiles in weeping; and I once thought tc 
the emend. tion very plaufible. But 1 am now perſuaded the t. xt is 
right, If we read weefing, the 'long-parted mother and her child do 
not meer, and there is no particular caule affigned for either her irhiles or By 
tears. MALONE. 5 | CP RT. un 
3 Guard it,] That is, border it. MaLows. Eh By 
- a elſe, if heaven ud, | | 
And we will not, heaven's offer we refuſe ;) Thus the quarts, rig 
1697, except that the word if is wanting. The quarto, 1608, and the the 
late editions read And we ould not. The word if was ſupplied by wh 
Mr. Pope; but the metre and the ſenſe ſhew that it was accidentally gin 


omitted in the firſt copy. | | | 
_ The laſt tour lines of this ſpeech are not in the folio. Manon. 


4 
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Aum. He means, my lord, that we are too remiſs; 
Whilſt Bolingbroke, through our ſecurity, | 
Grows ſtrong and great, in ſubſtance, and in friends. 

K. Rich. Diſcomfortable couſin! know {t thou not, 
That when the ſearching eye of heaven is hid 5. 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world *, - 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad unſeen, 

In murders, and in outrage, bloody here; 

But when, from under this terreſtrial ball, 

He fires the proud tops of the eaſtern; pines, 

And dars his light through every guilty hole, | 
Then murders, treaſons, and deteſted fins, - 1 0 
The cloak of night being plack'd from off their backs, - 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themſelves ? © - 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke,— 

Who all this while hath revell'd in the night, 

Whilſt we were wand'ring with the antipodes,— - 

Shall ſee us riſing in our throne the eaſt, an 

His treaſons will fit bluſhing in his face, 

Not able to endure the fight of day, 

But ſelf-affrighted, tremble at his ſm. 

Not all the water in the rough rude ſea 

Can waſh the balm from an anointed king: 

The breath of worldly men eannot depoſe $6. 

The deputy elected by the Lord: 1 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath preſs d, 7 

To lift ſhrewd ſteel againſt our golden crown, PETS 
God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay * 
A glorious angel : then, if angels fight, | | 
Weak men muſt fall; for heaven {till guards the right, 


— — TEES I , us I errno - 
— * N 


— —— carne ne RI RED on, > CHER. - 
4 — — * 3 2 © 


| 4 — and lights the ler world,] The old copies read—that lights. 
; The emendation was made by Dr. Johnſon. Senſe might be obtained 


by a flight tranſpoſition, without changing the words of the original 
| i 


t text: 2 5 
; That when the ſearching eye of heaven, that lights 
q The lower world, is hid behind the globe: 
FR By the lower world. as the paſſage is amended by Dr. Johnſon, we muſt 


underſtand, à world lagner than this of ours; 1 ſuppoſe, our An fi pode s. 
But the loser world may ſignify our E Ma n 3 oy | 
5 The breath of worldly men &.] Here is the doQrine of inde feaſible 
light expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; but our poet did not learn it in 
the reign of K. James, to which it is now the practice of all writer 
whoſe opinion? are regulated by faſhion or intereſt, to impute the ori- 
gina] of every tenet which they have been taught to think falle or fooliſh. 
ö . Ions. 


— 


Enter 
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Enter SALISBURY. | 


Welcome, my lord; How far off lies your power? 

Sal. Nor near, nor further off, my gracious lord, 
Than this weak arm: Diſcomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids me ſpeak of nothing but deſpair. 1 
One day too late, | fear, my noble lord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth: 

O, call back yelterday, bid time return, 
And thou ſhalt have twelve thouſand fighting men! 
To- day, to-day, unhappy day, too late, WA 
O'erthrows thy joys, — fortune, and thy ſtate; 
For all the Welſhmeo, hearing thou wert dead, 

Are gone to Bolingbroke, diſpers'd, and fled. 

Aum. Comfort, my liege: Why looks your grace ſo pale? 
K. Rich. But now the blood of twenty — men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fd, 

And, till ſo much blood thither come again, 

Have I not reaſon to look pale and dead. “ 
All fouls that will be ſafe, fly from my fide ; 

For time hath ſet a blot upon my pride. 

Aum. Comfort, my liege; remember who you are. 

K. Rich. | had forgot myſelf; Am I not king? 
Awake, thou coward jelly thou ſleep ſt. 

Is not the king's name — thouſand names 7? 
Arm, arm, my name l a puny ſubject ſtrikes 
At thy great glory.—Look not to the ground, 
Ye favourites of a king; Are we not high? 
High be our thoughts: 1 know, my uncle York 
Hath power enough to ſerve our turn. But who- 
Comes here ? 


Have I not reaſon to look pale and dead? 80, in King Henry IF. 
% Even ſuch a man— — 
% 80 dull, fo dead in lat. ſo woe begone, 
Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night. 
Again, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: | 
80 ſhould a murderer hel, to dead, fo grim.” Matont® 
6 Awake, thou coward mejefly!) Thus the quarto. The folio has 
| thou ſluggard majeſty. Maronws. 


7 is mot the king's name forty thouſand names P] Thus in King 


Richard III. | 8 
5 * Beſides, the king's name is a tower of ſtrength. 
See a ſpeech of Antigonus in Plutaich, of this kind, Vol. II. p. 199 


4to, Gr. S. W. 
: Enter 


r HI IE IO" 
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Enter Sca oo. BE * inn 
S:roop. More health and happineſs betide my Iiege, 
Than can my care-tun*d tongue deliver him! | | 
KH. Rich. Mine ear is open, and my heart prepar'd*; _ 
The worſt is worldly lofs, thou canſt anfold., _ 
Say, is my kingdom loſt ? why, twas my care; 
And what loſs is it, to be rid of care? 
Strives Bolingbroke to be as great as we? 
Greater he ſhall not be; if he ferve God, | | 
We'll ſerve him too, and be his fellow fo: © 
Revolt our fubjects? that we cannot mend | 
They break their faith to God, as well as us: 
Cry, woe, deſtruction, ruin, loſs, decay; 
The worſt is—death, and death wilf have his day. 
Scroop. Glad am I, that your bighnefs is fo arm'd 
To bear the tidings of calamity. © © 
Like an unſeaſonable ftormy day, | 
Which makes the filver rivers drown their ſhores, ' 
As if the world were all diffolv*d to tears; | 
So high above his limits ſwells the rage 
Of Bolingbroke, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright ſteel, and hearts harder than ſteel. 
White beards have arm*d their thin and hairleſs fealps © 
Againſt thy majeſty; boys, with women's voices, ö 
Strive to ſpeak big, and clap their female joints? 
In ſtiff aa Ya} arms againſt thy .czxown-z. ,, 5 


4 


Thy wery {men learn to bend their bows * + 1-2 
Of double-fatal yew * againſt thy ſtate; _ ev] 
| 5 > 


3 Mine ear ir open, 8c.) It ſeems to be the deſign of the poet to 
raiſe Richard to eſteem in bis fall, and conſequently to intereſt the 
reader in his favour, He gives him only paſſive Fortitude, the virtue of 


a conteffor rather than of a king. In his proſperity we ſa him jmpcri- 


ous and oppreſſi ve; but in his diſtreſs he is wife, patient, and piour. 
a „ 2 Jouwson. 
9 — and clap their female jrints) Mr. Pope more elegantly reads 
and claſp ; which has been adopted by the ſubfequent editors. But 
the emendation does not ſeem abſolutely neceſſary. MALI Ce. 
1 Thy very beadimen learn to tend their bows] Such is the reading o 
all the cop es, yet I doubt whether $:adſmer'be right, for the b-w ſeems 
to be mentioned here as the proper weapon of a beadſman, The king's 
beadſmen were his chaptains. 'Treviſi elk himſelf the bealſman of his 
patron Beadſman might likewiſe be any man maintained by charity to 
Pray for his benefaQtor. Jonwsow. © an oaks 
The reading of the text is right enough: As * brys ſtrive to ſpeak 
big, and claip their effeminate joints in RiF unwieldy arms, &.“ fo 
bis very bead/men learn to bend their bows” againſt him. Their does 


Not abſo utely denote that the beo was their uſual or proper weapon; 


but only taken vp and appropriated by them on this occaſion. Px Re. 
20 double, fatal eu-] Called fo, becauſe the leaves of the yew 
are 
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Yea diſtaff women manage ruſty bills 

Againſt thy ſeat: both young and old rebel, 

And all goes worſe than I have. power to tell. 1 
K. Rich. Too well, too well, thou tell'ſt a tale ſo ill. 

Where is the earl of Wiltſnire? where is Bagot? . 

What is become of Buſhy ? where is Green 3 ? 

That they have let the dangerous enemy 

Meaſure our confines with ſuch peaceful ſteps ? 

If we prevail, their heads ſhall pay for it. 

I warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroke... 
Scroop. Peace have they made with him, indeed, my lord. 
K. Rich. O villains, vipers, damn'd without redemprion! 

Dogs, eaſily won to fawn on any man! | 

Snakes, in my heart-blood warm'd, that ſting my heart! Y 

Three Judaſſes, each one thrice worſe than Judas! 

Would they make peace? terrible hell make war 

Upon their — ouls for this offence! 

Scroop. Sweet love, I ſee, changing his Propertys. 9 57 

Turns to the ſoureſt and moſt deadly hate ;— | 


” 


are poiſon, and the wood | is employed ſor inſtruments of Jeatk, 
- WarpurTON, 


From ſome of the ancient. Natutes it appears that every Engliſhman, 


While archery was practiſed, was obliged to keep in his houſe either a 
bow of yew or ſome other wood. It ſhould feem therefore that eu. 
were not only planted in church-yards to defend the churches from the 
wind, but on account of their uſe in making 5:wvs; while by the benefit 
of being ſecured in encloſed places, their poiſonous quality was Og 
fiom doing miſchief to cattle. STEEvens. 

3-W here is-the earl of Wiltſhire ubere is Bagat Fl 

W hat is become of Buſby ? wwbere is Green ?) Here are 

them named; and, within a very few lines, the king, hearing t mc * 
made their peace with Bolingbroke, calls them tree judaſſes. But 
how was their peace made? Why, with the loſs of their heads, This 
being explained, Aumerle ſays: I. Buſby, Green, and the earl of 
Wil:fbire dead ? So that Bagot ought to be leſt out of the queſtion:: 
and, indeed, he had made the beſt of his way for Cheſter, and from 
thence had eſcaped into Ireland. 

The poet could not be. guilty of ſo much forgetfulneſs and abſurdity, 
It ſeems probable to me that he wrote 


Where is the Earl of Wiltſhire? Where is he got Tu I0 415. 


Th's emendation Dr, Warburton adopis. Hanmer leaves a blank 
aſter Wiltſhire.” I believe the author, rather than tranſcriber, made 4 
miſtake. here is be got does not ſound in my ear like an expreſſion 
of Shakſpeare Jonson. 

Perhaps Shakſpeare intended to mark, more ſtrongly. the perturbation 
of the king by making bim inquire at firſt for Bagot, whoſe loyalty, on 


further recollecuon, * few him the i impropr* * of his queſtion. 
bits MaLoNnB 


Again 
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Again uncurſe their ſouls; their peace is made | 


With heads, and not with hands: thoſe whom you cure 


Have felt the worſt of death's deſtroying wound, | 
And lie full low grav'd.in the hollow. ground. 
Aum. Is Buſhy, Green, and the earl of Wiltſhire, dead ? 4 

S:r00þ. Vea, all of them at Briſtol loſt. their heads. 

Aum. Where is the duke my father with his power? 

K. Rich. No matter where; of comfort no man — 27 
Let's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 
Make duſt our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write ſorrow on the boſom of the earth. 

Let's chooſe executors, and talk of wills; 

And yet not ſo,—for what can we bequeath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground ? | 
Our lands, our lives, and all are e 1 
And nothing can we call our own, but deatga; A 
And that ſmall model of the barren. earth !, 88 | 
Which ſerves as paſte and cover to our bones Bets 

For heaven's ſake, let us fit upon the ground. nn} 
And tell fad ſtories of the death of kings 
How ſome have been 2 ſome flain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghoſts they have depos d; 
Some poiſon'd by their wives, D me ſleeping kill'd ; 8 9 
All murder'd: For within the hollow crown, | 
That rounds. the mortal temples. of a king, 

Keeps death his court : ang, there the antick hre, 

Scoffing his ſtate, and grinning at his pomp; 

Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 5 

To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 

Infuſing him with ſelf and vain, conceit,— 

As if this fleſh, which walls about our life 

Were braſs impregnable 3 and, humour d thus, | £2 


4 And that ſmall mode} of the hrs + He wie node] for ak | 


That earth, which cloſing upon the body, takes its ſorm. This inter- 
pretation the next line ſeems to authorize. Jon NsSõ . 


Shakſpeare generally uſes model, not for an exemplar, but for a thing 


made after a pattern. So, in a former ſcene of this play: 
80 thou ſee'ſt thy wretched. brother die, 
„Who was the model of thy father's life.” 
Model, however, may be uſed for nend. See Minſhieu's Di er. in v. 
M ALONE, 
5 Which ſerves as paſte &c.] A metaphor, not of the moſt ſublime 
kind, taken from. a pie. | Jonxsov. 
0 = there the antick fits,] Here is an alluſion rocks antick or fool of 
old farces, whoſe chief part is to deride and Pony * graver and more 
* Nee, Jounson, 


Comes 


This ague- fit of fear it over-blown 3; 
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Comes at the laſt, und with a little pin | 
Bores through lis caſtle wall, and fare wel King! 
Cover your heads, and mock not fleſh and blood 
With ſolemn reverence; throw away reſpect, 
Tradition 2, form, and ceremonious duty. 
For you have but miſtook me all this while: 
T live with bread Ike you, feel want, taſte grief, 
Need friends: Subjected thus, 
How can you ſay to me -I am a king ? | 
Car. My lord, wiſe 'n&er wail their preſent woes, © 
Bur preſently prevent the ways to wail. i 1 
To fear the foe, ſince fear vppreſſeth ſtrength, 
Gives, in your weakneſs, ſtrength unto your foe, 
And ſo your follies fight apainſt yourſelf, 
Fear, and be ſlain ; no worſe can come, to fight: 
And fight and die, is death deſtroying deaths: 
Where fearing dying, pays death ſervite breath. 
Aum. My father hath a power, enquire of him; 
And learn to make a body of a limb. | | 
K. Rich. Tudu chid'ſt me well Proud Bolingbroke, I 
eo me 3 8 : 
To change blows with'thee for dur day of doom. 


wa, 


An ealy taſk dt #8, to Win dur . 
Say, Scroop, where lies our uncle with his power ? 
Speak ſweetly, man, although thy looks be ſour. 
Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the ſky 
F The ſtate a N the'day: 
o may you b dull and heavy eye, 
My 1 but a heavier Wee Ny. 
I play the torturer, by ſmall and ſmall, e 
To lengthen out the worſt that muſt be ſpoken : 
Your uncle York hath join'd with Bolingbroke ; 
And all your northern caſtles yielded up, | 
And all your ſouthern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his party, _ On | 4 L 
K. Rich. Thou haſt Haid enough. mw 
Beſhrew thee, couſin, which did lead me forth | I 


Of that ſweet way Was in to deſpair! - | 
What ſay you now? What comfort 'have we now? 


7 Traditien,—] This word ſeems/bere = forttmailitimal prodiicer 
that is, eabiiſbed or cuſtamur y homage, Jonnson. | 3 
3 death-deftroying death 7] That ie, to die fighting, Is to 22 


evil that we ſuffer, to deſtroy the deſtroyers. I one read 
ſying»dza/þ ; but defireying is as well. Jon so. B y 
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By heaven, PII hate him everlaſtingl pr: 
That bids me be of comfort ? any mere. 
Go, to Flint caſtle ; there EIIpine aways. 1 
A king, woe's flave, ſhall kiogly woe obey. 
That power I have, diſcharge; and let them go 
To ear the land“ that bath ſome hope to grow,  — 
For I have none: —Let no man ſpeak again 
To alter this, for counſel is but vain. N 

Aum. My liege, one word. W 

K. Rich. He does me double wrong, 
That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
Diſcharge my followers, ſet them hende ji=Away, 
From Richard's night, to -Bolingbroke's/fairday.- [Exeunt. 


SCENE it... 


Wales. Byord Files Ci. ee LE I 


Entrr with drum and colours, Botino renz, and forees 3 
York, NoxTHUMBERTAND, an Offers, 
oy, So that by this intelligence we learn, - 
The Welſhmen are diſpers'd ; and Salifbury  _ 
Is gone to meet the king, who lately FS”: . 
With ſome few private Read, upon this coaſt. | 
North, The news is very fair and good, my lord; 
Richard, not far from hence, hath-hid his head. 
York, It would beſeem the lord Northumberland. 
To ſay— king Richard ;—Alack the heavy day, FOOTE 
When ſuch a ſacred king ſhould hide his head 1 | 
North, Your grace miſtakes ; only to be brief, 
Left I his title out. VVV 
York, The time hath been, ; 
Would you have been ſo brief with him, he would 


I hate him'everlaſtingly, © eee, | 
That bids me be of comfort—] This ſentiment is drawn from nature. 
Nothing is more offenſive io a mind convinced that its diſtreſs is with- 
out a remedy, and preparing'to ſubmit: quietly to irreſiſtible calamity, 
than theſe petty and conjectured comforts which unſkilful officioufueſs 

inks it virtue to adminiſter. Jouwson, ' N 
7% ear the land] i. e. to phuph it, STEVESNS. 


Hare 


P ˙˙˙ ¹w- •ͥn e 
- 


' this regulation not being obſerved, MaLone. 
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Have been ſo brief with vou, to ſhorten you, . 


For taking ſo the head®, your whole head's Ik x 


_ Boling, Miſtake not, uncle, further than you ſhould. 
- York. Take not, good couſin, further than you ſhould, 
Leſt pu miſ- take: Hue heavens are o'er your head. 
Boling. | know it, uncle; and oppoſe not 
* n their will, But who comes here?“ 


Euter Pancy. 


| Welcome, þ 7 Heine has. will not this caſtle yield 1 


- The caltle royally 1 is mann '< my lord, 

A thy entrance. 

Boling. Royally! Why it contains no king? 

Percy. Yes, my good lord, 
It doth contain a king ; king Richard lies 
Within the limits of yon lime and ſtone: 
And with him are the lord Aumerle, lord Saliſbury, 
Sir Stephen Scroop: beſides a clergyman 
Of holy reverence, who, I cannot Jearn. 

North. Belike it is the biſhop of Carliſle, 


_  Boling, Noble lord. Co Nonth. 
Go to the rude ribs + of that ancient caſtle ; Liao, | 


Through brazen trumpet ſend the breath of bw 
Into his ruin'd ears, and thus, deliver. 

Harry Bolingbroke, 

On bork his knees, doth. kiſs king Richard's hens; 3 
And ſends * ang true. fairh. of Oy. - 


”— 


2 For taking ſ9 the Brod) To take the bead; is, to a&t-without te- 
ſtraiat; to take undue liberties. We now ſay, wwe give the horſe li 
head, when we relax the reins. Jonnwson, 

* ] nw it, uncle; and oppoſe not 


Myſelf againſt their ill -B <ho comes here ?] Theſe lines 


ſhould be regulated thus : 
I know it, uncle; and-oppoſe not myſelf 
Againſt their will. But who comes here? 
Such is the regulation of the old copies. MaLows. 
+ Noble lord. 
Go to the rude ribs, &c.] It is obſervable that our author in his ad. 
dreſſes to perſons, often beg n- e an damit ch. 80, in Troilui a 


Cfd, . 


„ Agam. Friaces, 
What griet hata (et the. jaundice on your * * 
This obſervation ma) be of uſe. in other places, Where ia the old 
copies, by the miſtake of the tranſcriber, the mettre is deſtroyed by 


To 


mn , js, wa <<: 
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To his moſt royal perſon : , hither. come 

Even at his feet to lay my arms and power; 

Provided that, my baniſhment repeal dd. 
And lands reſtor'd again, be freely granted: | 
If not, I'll uſe the advantage of my power, IF 


And lay the ſummer's duſt with ſhowers of _—_ 


Rain'd from the wounds of ſlaughter d Engliſhmen: -. -—- 
The which, how far off from the mind of Bolingbroke - __ 
It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench  _ x 
The freſh green lap of fair king Richard's land, 

My ſtooping duty tenderly ſhall ſne 7. 
Go, ſignify as much; while here we maren 
Upon the graſſy carpet of this plain. 


f 1 
3 1 


North. advances to the Calle, with a Trumpet. 
Let's march without the noiſe of threat'ning drum, 
That from the caſtle's totter'd battlements | 
Our fair appointments may be well perus de. 
Methinks, king Richard and myſelf ſhould meet 
With no leſs terror than the elements _ 
Of fire and water, when their thund'ring ſhock, __ 
at meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heaven. . 
; Be he the fire, I'Il be the yielding water: | AP 
The rage be his, while on the earth I rain 
My waters; on the earth, and not on him. | 


March on, and mark king Richard how he looks. 


A parle ſounded, and anſwered by another trumpet within. 
Flouriſh, Enter on the walls King Ricnann, the bio 4 
hop of Carliſle 3, AUUERLEZ, Scroo?, and Salis 
hs BURY. | TE | 
[7 
6: As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun 
From out the fiery portal of the eaſt ; 
When he perceiyes, the envious clouds are bent 
Jo dim his glory, and to ſtain the track hs 
Of his bright paſſage to the occident. 


Fork. See, ſee, king Richard doth himſelf appear , 


3 — the biſhop of Carliſte,] was Thomas Merkes. WaLeols. .  * 
. 4 See, ſee, king Richard doth himſelf appear,) This and the follow- 
ing five lines are given in the old copies to Bolingbroke, The preſent 
regulation was made by Dr. Warburton. MaLow, n 


ee 


4 
; 
} 


SA 96 — — - 


— a 9 


3 
ü 
| 


Vet looks he like a king ; behold, his eye, 


And if we be, how, dare thy joints forget | 
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As bright as is the'eagle's, ligbiens forth - Hh 

Controlling majeſty » Alack, alack, for woe, _ 

That any harm ſhould ſtain fo fair a howf _ | 
K. Rich. We are amaz d; and thus long have we food 


To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, (ie North. 
Becauſe we thought ourſelf thy lawful king: e | 


ECT 


To pay their awful duty to our preſence ? 
If we be not, ſhow us the hand of God 
That hath diſmiſs'd us from our ſtewardſhip ; 
For well we know, no hand of blood and bone 
Can pripe the ſacred handle of our ſcepter, 1 3 la 


Ualeſs. he do profane, ſteal, orufurp. | + 
And though you think, that all, as you have done, | 
Have torn their ſouls, by turning them from. us, 
And we are barren, and bereft of friends: | ble 
Vet know,—my maſter, God omnipotent, * 
Is muſt ring in his clouds, on our behalf, nil 


Armies of peſtilence ; and they ſhall ſtrike e ; 


Your children yet unborn, and unbegot, fac 
That lift your vaſſal hands againſt my head, "_ 
And threat the glory of my precious crown, 3 
Tell Bolingbroke, (for yond', methinks, he is,) - 
That every ſtride he makes upon my land, 
Is dangerous treaſon: He is come to ope wor 
The purple teſtament of bleeding wars; Prop 
But ere the crown he looks ſor live in peace, 
Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mathers? ſons 
Sball ill become the flower of Epgland's face *s © 
| | 2 Change : 
| re | 
| thouſ, 
3 . . id ant: 996.5 peace 
5 The purple teſtament of bleeding war;] I once thought that Shak - glow 
ſpeare might have had the ſacred book {which is frequently covered with peace 
purple leather) in bis thoughts; but the following note renders ſuch a 
ſuppoſition extremely doubttul. MaLows. ELF oo 5 and ir 
I believe our author uſes the word teffament in its legal ſenſe, Bo- 
lingbroke is come to open the teſtament. of war, that he may peru 
what is decreed there in his favour. Purple is an epithet referring do Fea 
the future effuſion of blood. STEE VERS. 
Mr. Steevens is certainly right in his interpretation of this paſſage. 
see alin Gaſorr ' Kath 
Now while your gurgled hands do reek and ſmoke, ng, as 
- _  # Fujfil your pleaſure.” Ma Long. | He 
6 But ere the crown hs lui for: live in peace, Theob, 


Ten thouſand bloody crowns of mothers ſons | 
Shall ill become the flower of England's face ;] By the flew! of 


England's face is meant the cholceſt youths of England, who ſhall be 
1 5 | Nlavghtered 
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Change the complexion, of her maid-pale. peace 
To ſcarlet indignation, and bedew 


Her paſtares' graſs ® with faithful. Engliſh, blood. 


* 2 : 


North. The King of heaven forbid, our lord. the, king 
Should ſo with civil and uncivil arms „ 
Be ruſh'd upon ! Thy thrice- noble conſin, 

Harry Bolingbroke, doth; bymbly kiſs,thy band, 

And by the honourable tomb he ſu ars, ů -: 

That ſtands upon thy royal grandfire's, bones; 


8 


ladghtered in this quarrel, or have blogdy crowns, The flower of. Eng- 
lands face, to deſign hen choicett youth, is a fine and noble expreflion. 
Pericles, by a ſimilar thought, ſaid © that the deſtruction of the-Athe- - 
nian youth was a fatality like cutting off the ſpring; from the year,” - 
| b | WaxzunrTon. 
Dr Warburton reads—/ight in peace, but live in peace is more. tuita- 
ble to Richard's intention, which is to tell him, that though he mauld 
get the crown by rebellion, it will be long before it will live in peace, 
be ſo ſettled as to be firm. The flower of 'England?s face, is. very. hap- 
pily explained. Jo NS. | AG © 
The flower of England's face, 1 believe, means, England's. flogy:ry, - 
face, the floxwery ſurface of England's foil, The fame kind of expreſſion. 
is uſed in Sidney's Arcadia, p. 2: * —opening the cherry of her lips,” 
i e, her cherry lips, Again, p. 240. edit. 1633: — the ſweet” 
and beautiful fler of her face. STEEVENS. | t! 
7 Shall ill become the fecher of England's face; f | 
Change the compl ion of, hex maid-fale peace & e] Perhaps the 
words face and peace have changed places. We might read - (but I 


propoſe. the change with no degree of confidence,) 
But ere the crown he looks: for live in peace, 
Ten thouland hloody crowns.of mothers? ſons. 
Shall it become the flower of England's, peace; 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale. ace 
| Te icarlet indig:.ation—. | | 
Ere the crown he hopes to obtain. be ſettled peateably. on his Bead, ten + 
thuſand crowns, b-jmeared with blood, Gall dixfigure the fbr of the 
praceable neb4lrty of England; and canſe ber maid:palk, countenance to 
ok ge with indignation, &c. The double oppoſition between crown and 
peace is much in our author's manner. In King Richard III. we have 
That would with treaſun wound this fair land't peace,” 
and in King Henry IV. P. I. 2 (FR/L9T 
** You conjure from the Brea of civil peace, 
„Such bold hoftility—,” 
Peace has already been perſonified in a former ſ ne: 
* To wake our peace, which in our country's cradle 
« Draws the ſweet infant breath of gentle ſleep.” / 
But theſe lines, it muſt be owned, add as much ſupport to the old read- 
Jp ih mention Fropoſed, Mates, rey 
er paſtures gra-] Old Copies—paſters, Corrected b. s 
Theobald, M410 __ ] & pf Pe * reren *. Nb. 
And 
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And by the royalties. of both your bloods, 26 4h 
Currents that ſpring from one moſt gracious head; 1 
And by the bury'd hand of warlike Gaunt ; 3 
And by the worth and honour of himſelf, 
Compriſing all that may be ſworn or faid,— 3 
His coming hither hath no further ſcope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees: 
Which on thy royal party granted once, 
His glittering arms he will commend * to ruſt, 
His barbed ſteeds to ſtables, and his heart 
To faithful ſervice of your Majeſty. 
This ſwears he, as he is a prince, is jaſt ; 
And, as I am a gentleman, I credit him. | 
K. Rich; Northumberland, ſay,—thus the king returns; — 
His noble couſin is right ow hither; _ | 
And all the number of his fair demands 
Shall be accompliſh'd without contradiction : ; 
With all the gracious utterance thou haſt, | 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind commentls — n 
We do debate ourſelf, couſin, do we not, 20 Aum. 
To look ſo poorly, and to ſpeak ſo fair? . 
Shall we call back. Northum erland, and ſend 
Defiance to the traitor, and ſo die? | | 
Aum. No, my good lord; let's fight with 18 00 words 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful ſwords. 
K. Rich. O God! O God! that &er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread baniſiment | 
On yon proud man, ſhould take it off again 
With words of footh 9! O, that I were as great 
As is my grief, or leſſer than my name ! 
Or that 1 could forget what 1 have been ! 
Or not remember what I muſt be now ! | 
Swell'ſt thou; proud heart? I'll give thee ſcope. to beat, 
Since foes have ſcope to beat both thee and me. 1 £58 
Aum. Northumberland comes back from Bolingbroke. | 
K. Rich. What muſt the king do now? Muff he ſubmit? | 
The king ſhall do-it. Muſt he be depog*d? _ 


7 


* — commend] i. e. commit. See Minheu⸗ s Dict. in v. 
| M a Lovt. 


9 With words of froth 1—) Swth.is Feoret as well as true, In his 
place ſooth means ſeveetneſs or ſoftnels, a fignification Jet retained in 
* verb to Fu Jon e Th 

| e 


hk. 


& 1 7 7 5 fe 7 7 vs ; ; 1 / a ; | f * 4 ; 
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5 > ; # 3 * : * . 


The king hell be gte Mult bs Joſe. || |". 
The name of king ?:o!Gad's name, let it go? 


as r 1 
72 14 4 7. 3 


W 


111 give my je wels for a ſet of heads: 
My gorgeous palace, for a hermitag e: 
My gay apparel, {for an alms:mans ie 1250 oT 
My. fgur'd goblets,. for a diſh. of wood; 1 

My ſcepter, for a e Coon eee e, 
My ſubjects, for a pair of catved MPH 3 nga dal 
And my large kingdom for a little grare - 
A little little grave, an obſeure Ne al 
Or PUl-be be 
Some way of common trade*, where ſubje&s' feet 

May hourly trample on their ſovereign's head? 
For on my heart they tread, now whilit I live 3. *... - 


k 
+ 


And, bury'd once, hy not upon my head ?=— * 5 EAR 


Aumerle, thou weep'lt ; my tender-hearted coufin.!—.,: .; 

We'll make foul weather with deſpiſed tears ; | 

Our ſighs, and they, ſhall lodge the ſummer corn, _ 

And make a dearth in this revolting land 

Or ſhall we play the wantons with our woes, j 

And make 3 pretty match with ſhedding tear? 

As thus; To drop them ſtill upon one plactde be 

Till they have fretted us a pair of gravees 

Within the earth; and, therein laid, — There lie 

Two kinſmen, digg'd tbeir graves with: -n Siri G. 
e ein e 


W c 


Would not this il do well.?—Well, well, þ 
I ralk but idly, and you mock at me. D 22 au vrt 01S; 


17 
415 
24 1 9 
8 
8 +» TY 
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1 My gay apparel, & c.] Dr. Grey obſerves, «that king Ric rd's 
expence in regard to dreſs, was very extraordinary. | Rolinſhed has the 


lame remark; and- adds, that he had one cote which, he cauſed to 


de made for him of gold and ſtone, valued at 30, oco markes. 


Stowe, in his Survey, ſays, “ to the value of three thauſan 458 „* 
S0 allo in Vita Ricurdi &uadi, publiſhed by T. Hearne, . 

| | 13. VR $157 £4 "PIES © HOG 144 $5117 TUBCABONE. 
Same way of common trade,] Trade in the ſenſe of either commerce 
or cuſtom, Jon non. | 6 bet 

The phraſe is ſtill uſed by common people. When they ſpeak of a 
Toad much frequented, they ſay »: „it. is a oad of muthtroflic;? Shak- 
ſpeare uſes che word in the ſame ſenſe in K Henry Ml. , H: 

* Stand in the gap and grade of more prefer ments. |STaRVENs.. 

3 — on their. ſovereign's head :] Shakſpeare ist yeryyapy to deviate 
from the pathetic to the ridiculous. Hadithe ſpeech-of Richard ended 
*t this line, it had exhibited the natural language of ſubmiſſive miſery, 
conforming its intention to the ꝓreſent fottune, and caltuly ending its 
purpoſes in death. Jo non. | 

Vol. VII. 7 Moſt 
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Moſt mighty prince, my lord Northumberland, 
Wihart ſays king Bolingbroke ? ? will his = 
Give Richard feave'to live till Richard die? 
You make a leg, and Bolingbroke fayg—ay*, 
North, My lord, in'the baſe court's he doth en! 
| To yok with you, may't pleaſe you to come own? 
| Rich. Down, down, I come; nike gliftering Phaeton, 
Manting the manage of unruly jades. Nor. retires to Bol. 
In the baſe court? Baſe court, where Kings grow baſe, FR 
To come at traitors? calls, and do them grace. oh 
In the baſe court? Come down? Down, court! down, king 
| „ night-owls fbrick, whore mounting larks ſhould ſing. 
| 
| 
| 


- — — w 
, — 
. * * 


OO, Wes above. 
What 1 ch Jeſty ? 
hep Sorrow and — ——- 
Makes him ſpeak f like a e man: mA 
\ Yet he is come. | 


_ — - — a — - 
— — ——— n 
« — 


Euter N Ricuany and FLY Anendans, below. 


Boling. Stand all apart, 
And ſhew fair duty to his majeſty.— — a e 
My gracious lord, p hneehny, 
K. Rich, Fair Took in, you Jebaſe your princely knee, 
To make the baſe earth proud with kiſſing it: 
Mie rather had, my heart might feel your love, 
Than my unpleas'd eye ſee your courteſy. _ 
Up, couſin, up; your heart is up, I know, 
Tus high at leaſt, touching 4 own mm). . you 
| knee be low, 5 
Bol ing. 4 gracious lord, I come 7 for mine own. 
K. Rich. Your own is yours, and I am yours, and all. 
> Boling. So far be mine, my moſt redoubted lord, 
As my true ſervice ſhall deſerve your love. _ 
K. Rich. Well you delerve:— They well deſerve to hare 
n koow the Pr a9] and — 179 n 


44. 1 PIUS 1 Here i is e iullance * injury done 
to o the poet's metre by changing his orthography, I, which was Shak- 
ſpeare's word, rimed very well with die; but a has quite a different 
ſound, 'TywwarrrT. ' © 

la ſome counties ay is at this dey pronounced yi" a ſound very 
little differing from that of J. Maron. | 
5 baſe ns 5: Bas cour, Fr. ene 


Dock, 
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Uncle, give me your hand: nay, dry your eyes 
Tears ſhow their love, but want their remedies.— -  * 
Couſin, I am too young to be your fatbeer, 


Though you are old enough to be my heir. 11 2 


What you will have, III give, and Willing too; 

For do we muſt, what force will have us do Re, 

Set on towards London z—Couſin, is it fo? © 
Boling. Yea, my good lor elke. rh Fes 
K. Rich. Then I muſt not ſay, no. {Flouriſb, Excunt. 


* 
: 


— 


Langley. The Dule of Yort's garden. 


Enter the Queen, and two ladies. 


Jucen. What ſport ſhall we deviſe here in the garden, 


To drive away the heavy thought of care? 


1. Lady, Madam, we'll play at bowls. © 
Queen. Twill make me think, the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againſt the bias, Oy 
1. Lady, Madam, we'll dance. | 
Queen. My legs can keep no meaſure in delight, 
When my poor heart no meaſure keeps in grief: 
Therefore, no dancing, girl; ſome other ſport. 
1. Lady. Madam, we will tell tales. Fg 
Queen, Of ſorrow or of joy*? 


* Then I muſt not ſay, no.] The dake with a high ſharp voyce 
bade bring forth the kings horſes, and then two little nagges, not worth 
fortie franks, were brought forth; the king was ſet on the one, and thc 
title of Saliſburie on the other: and thus the duke brought the king 
i:om Flint to Cheſter, where he was delivered to the duke of Gloceſters 
donne and to the earle of Arundels ſonne, (that loved him but little, 
for he had put their fathers to death,) who led bim ſtraight to the 
caltle.” Stowe, (p. 521, edit. 160;,) from a Manuſcript account writ- 
tea by a perſon who was preſent. Matons, 15 | 

© Of ſorrow, or of joy ?] All the old copes concur in reading: Of 
ſrrow, or of grief. Mr. Pope made the neceſſary alteration. 

: e — | STEEVENS, 


"1 yy 4 


ECT 
264 KING RICHARD 1. 


* 2 7%. Ps wk Wwe. 2-5 
ueen. neunen ene 
For if of joy, e gting, 
It doth remember, me ache MEE 5 orrow 3 
Orif of grief, being altogether bady 
It adds more ſorrow ta my want-of jo; 
For what I have, I need not to feget: z:; 
And what L. want, it boots not to complain. 
c 
Queen. I is well, that thou haſt cauſe ; 
But thou ſhould'ſt pleaſe me better, would'ſt thou weep. 
1. Lady. | could weep, madam, would it do you good. 
Queen. And I could weepꝰ, would weeping do me good, 
And never borrow any tear of thee. 
But ſtay, here come the gardeners. : 
Let's ſtep into the ſhadow of theſe trees. — 


Il TRA on 991} 4d Ang -: 
Enter a Gardener, and two Servants. 


7 94%) 37 749:1047 3 | 
My wretchedneſs unto a row of pins . 
They'll talk of ſtate; for ever one,doth ſo, : 
Againſt a change: Woe is fore-run with woe. 
1 Qveen and ladies retire. 
Gard. Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 
Which, like unruly children, make their ſire | 
Stoop with oppreſſion of their pro gal, weight 85 1 
Give ſome ſupportance to the bending twigs.— 
Go thou, and, like an execution er, 
Cut off the heads of too-faſt-growing ſprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth: 
All muſt be even in our government.— 


You thus employ'd, I will go root away 


TE 


Ef . 2 * * ; 3 


1 F'3 


at 5-9. 4 ö 12 1 

7 And I could werp,—] The old copies read: And I could fing, 

11 FCC ST EzEVING, the g 
Mr. Pope made the emendation. MAI . 

"i Againſt a change: Woe is fore run eith*eorr.] The poet, according The 

to the common doctrine of prognoſtication, ſuppoſes de jection to fore- ; 

run calamity, and a kingdom to be filled with rumours of ſorrow with | am 

any great diſaſter is impending. The ſenſe is, that public evils ar 

always preſignified by public penſiveneſe, and plaintive — . 

. = :.61.0 
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The noiſome 3 that 9 profit ſack © 
The ſoil's fertility from "wholeſome flowers. 

1. Serv. Why ſhould we, in the compaſs of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due „ Ap 
Shewing, as in a model, our firm betete N 
When our ſea- walled garden, the wholeland, | 2005 
Is fult of werds; ber fireſt flowers chok' d up, 

Her fruit- trees all unprün'd, her hed 5 8 
Her knots diforder d, and her wh me berbs 
Swarming with caterpillars?? 

Gard. Hold thy peace: 3 

He that hath ſufferd this diforder'd ring, 

Hath now himſeff met with the fall of leaf: 

The weeds, that his broad ſpreading leaves did ſhelter, 
That ſeem d, im eating bim, to hold him up, 
Are pluck'd up, rot and all, Puſh Bolingbroke ; - 
mean, the earl of Wiltmire, „ Green. 

Serv. What, are they dead? wh WET £2 185 

Gard. They are; ànd Bolingbroke nt. ocean: ren 
Hath ſeiz'd the waſteful king. — Oh! what 1150 is it, 
That he had not fo trimm'd and dreſs'd his land, 

As we this garden! Went time of ear 
Do wound the bark, the ſkin of our „ nom 
Leſt, being over · proud wich ſa ane blood, iy 
With too much riches it chnfoùnd itſeil fx 


22 Had be. done ſo to great and growing men, 4 abet ud 

They might have liv dito bear, and he comte 229% 05 
Their fruits of duty. Superflgons branches 

1 lop away, that beam & boughs*may five 2. © . . 8 

ad he pak ſo, him ad, _ the crown, 3 Leeren 


Which-waſte of idle ok hath-quite thrown. IG 2510 
Serv. What, think you then, the king ſhail- gs Non 
Ge ay EY, My e e e 


(T1171 WF * TY —_ 
4, anne SR 1 * LF ci „ 934 10 
9 — our firm tare #7 The-ſervact Phew 6. e 9 bo of the 
garden in which they were at work!. Why: ({ays: be) ſhault] we be 
careful to preſerve nrder in the narrow cincture of) this: are, wht 
the N la te f ube ling doe in diſorder? \STERVEN 6. i ine. 


4 — We at timerof yrar] The word Mie is not in the old copies, 
ording The context ſhews — was {eautend at the PRs ; bogs the 
ſubſequent lines Ar 01 £0493 $5: 91 T3. # aye" 8 27 41 


— Zoperffuous branches *. 5 2 4 
We lop away vids eo 
render it highly prohable chat this was the word. e : 


4 *0:14-2 ' 3 * 
Tis 


1 
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Tis doubt, he will be* : Letters came laſt Ra 

To a dear friend of the good duke of York's, 

That tell black ridings. aloe | | 

_ - Oween. O, Tamprefs'd to Sade 11 

Through want of peaking 3. — Thou, old Ades ikenehs, 
[Coming from her ram: 

Set to dreſs this garden, how dares 

Thy harſh rude tongue found this unpleaſing 1 news? 1 

/ hat Eve, what ſerpent hath ſuggeſted thee 

To make a ſecond fall of curſed man? | 

Why doſt thou fay, king Richard is deposd? 

Dar'& thou, thou little better thing than earth, _ 

Divine his downfall 2 Says where, when, and how, 

Canyſt thou by theſe ill tidings? ſpeak thou eck. | 

Gard. Pardon me, madam: little joy have I, 
To breathe this news, yet, what I ay, is true. 


King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 


Of e oke the'r ee both are ved. 1 


F * 
21 ©.» 5 . Ee * 


- $ 12 = K 2 | * 5 5 3 N . 


2 Tis woke, be wiil 15 wwe hive any ha bed this 
uncommon phraſeology i in t e preſent play :- $113 Dat 
a He is our couſin, cauſip. but tis 0b. 152 70 5 4 RY 


When time ſhall call. bim home &<c. 79 
Deubt is the reading of the quarto, 1597. " "The Kits reidi 471d. 1 


have found reaſon to beſie ve thut ſome alterations ww in piracy mind 


copy were made atbitrarily by Ine editor. N 0. 12 2 
3 — { am preſs d to'death- 

Through want of ſpeaking.) The hs alludes to the. ancient 150 
puniſhment called peine fort et dure, which was inflidted on thoſe per- 
ſons, who, being arraigned, refuſed to ple ad, remaining obſlinaieh 
ſilent. They were preſſed 1 death by 4a heavy weight laid upon heir 
ſionachc: Matons. 

— 70 dreſs this garden,] This was the technical language of Shak- 
coke s time. So, in Holy Writ: * — an put him vnto the gordes 
of Eden, to dreſs it, and to keep it.” Gen. ii. 15, MALONE. 

*= — bow dares © 

by harſh rude tengue &c.) So, in Hamlet: 
hat have I done, that thou dar 2 was en 
48% — noiſe ſo rude again me?? 
I have quoted this paſſage only to juſtify: the reſtoration of the . da 
which has been rejected in ſome modern editions. Some words ſeem to 
have been omitted ia the firſt of theſe lines. We might read : 
Ser to dreſe out this garden. Soy, how dares, & c. 
It is always ſaſer to add than to omit. | | 


A line in King Fobn may add ſupport to the PK here 5 


from the old copy : 


To whom he r in rude barſh- ſounding. rby we EA LOX 


In 


a—_ Swat foo; c.T- MS 


S Abi... * — ae 


KING RIC HARD II. 367 
In your Jord's.ſcale is nothing but himſelf, 
And ſome few vanities that make him light ; 
But in the balance of great Bolingbroke, 
Beſides himſelf, are all the Enghſh peers, 
And with that odds he weighs King Richard down. 
Poſt you to London, and you'll find it ſo; 
| ſpeak no more than every one doth know. 
2vcen. Nimble miſchance, that art ſo light: of foot, 
Doth not thy embaſſage belong to me, | 
And | am laſt that knows it? O, thou think'ſt 
To ſerve me laſt, that I may longeſt keep. - 
Thy ſorrow in my breaſt.—Come,, ladies; go, 
700 meet at London, London's king in woe. 
What, was | born to this Y that my ſad. look 


Should grace the triumph of great Bolingbroke? 
Gardener, for telling me this news of woe, 


I would, the plants thou graft' ſt, may never grow). 
[Exeunt Queen and ladies, 
Gard. Poor queen I ſo that thy ſtate may be no worſe, 
| would my ſkill were ſabje& to thy curſe. — 
Here did the drop a tear] here, in this place, 
[il ſet a bank #7 rae; ſour herb of grace: 
Rue, even for ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, © 
In the remembrance of 4 n 121275 „Ten. 


— 


19 ef : f of g p : : * . VAL ». 
4 3 . 3 s — 5 _ - 2 


17 wel 47 ** 2 1 may. n never grow. Th This execrs- 
tion of the queen is ſomewh icrous, aad unſuitable to her condition; 
the gardener's reflection js better ory to "thy ſtate r- nn tlio ning 
and his fortune, Jonwow, 

80, in The Rape of Lucrecet » W | n 

_ 4 This baſtard graft ſna ll never come to. cromth.” P. =: | 

An anonymous writer ſaggeſts, that the queen perhaps meant N 
him childleſs. The gardener's anſwer (** I would my ſtill & e.“) ſhews 
that this was not the author's meaning. EG: 


— 
- 


Lord Thomas Holland, married Edward the Black Prince. 


. 1 
"266 


38 KING RICHARD UB. 


e 
en 90] MWeſiminſter- Halls: 


The Lords ſpiritual on tlie right' ſide of the throne z the Lords 
temporal on the left; the Commons beſbau. Enter - Bouunc: 
BROKE, AUMERLE, SURREY,F, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Pzxcy, FirzwaTtR',. anther Lord, Biſbop of Carliſle, 
Abbot of Weſtminſter, ana. Attendants. behind, with 


Bacor; 


Boling, Call forth Bagot + 
Now, Bagot, freely ſpeak thy mind 1 
What thou doſt know of noble Gl er a den:: 
Who wrought it with the king, and who perform d. 
The bloody office of dee n 
Bagot. Then ſet before my face the Lord Aumerle, 
Boling. Couſin, ſtand forth, and look upon that man. 
Bagot. My Lord Aumerle, I know, your daring tongue 
Scorns to unfay what once it harh deliver'd; © 
In that dead time when, Gloffer's death was platted, 
I heard you ſay,— Ie not my arm of lengthy 


T hat reacheth from the reſtleſs Engiiſt count ; ; 


As far as Calais, tomy unch's Bent 


*The rebuilding of Weſtminſter-Hall, which Richard had begun is 
1597, being finiſhed in 15999 the firſt meeting of parliament in the new 
edifice was for the purppſe of depoſing him. MarLone. 

+ Thomas Holland earl of Kent. He was brother to John Holland 
duke of Exeter, and was created duke of Surrey in the 21ſt year of 
King Richard the Second, 1397. The dukes of Surrey and Exeter 
were half brothers to the king, being ſons of his mother Joan, (daughter 


of Edmond earl of Kent) who aſter the death of her ſecond huſband, 
M ALONE. 


1 — Fiizwater,] The chriſtian name of this nobleman was Walter. 
5 ; 7 WALPOLE, 
* 29 15 28 end.] Timeleſs for untimely, Wa . 


n ene 
Amongſt much other talk, that very tine, 
heard you ſay, that you had rather reſuſfſe 
The offer of an hundred thouſand crowns; © N fl 
Than Holidgbröke's return to England 77 oo © 
Adding withal, how bleſt chis land would be, 

In this yout Couſſc > death, Ii . «1573; % Fs 1 
Aum: Princes, And noble lords, ee 
What anſwer ſhall J make to this baſe man? 
Shall I ſo much diſhondur my fair ſtars? * © 
On equal terms to give him chaſtiſement ? 
Either I muſt; of have mine honour ſoiPd 
With the attainder. of his fland'tous lips 
There is my gage, the manual feat of "death, c, 
That marks thee out for hell: I fay, thowheft,. - 
Ad will maintain, what thou balt faid,” is falfe, = 
In thy heart- blood, though being all roo'bafke* — © © 
To {tain the temper of my knightly ſword” 
Boling. Bagbt, forbear, thou ſhaſtnort take it up. 
Aum. Excepting one, I would he were the belt 
In all this ies that hath mov'd me ſo. 
' Fitz. If that thy valour ſtand on ſympathies“, 
There is my gage, Aumerle, in gage tothines...  —_ 
By that fair ſun which ſhews me where thou ſtand'ſt, 
| heard thee ſay, and vauntingly thou ſpak'ſt it, 
That thou wert cauſe of noble Gloſter's death. EY 
If thou deny'ſt it, twenty times thou lieſt;, 


[1 * * — — 5 z 
0 »? = 9 3 4 77 EP EPS » b L : = K. * 0 1 . «> 


* * 


3 — my fair ſtars,] The birth is ſuppoſed to be influenced by the 
far: ; therefore our author, with his uſual licenee takes Hars forbirrh. . 
£3:A 43:43 eee \ Ee ien, WS a OHWSON. 
We learn from Pliny's Nat. Hit. that the vulgar error afligned" the 
bright and fair ſtars to the rich and (great; © *©Srdera fingulis attributa. 
bu, et clara divitibus, minora. fauperibus, & e.“ Lib. i. cap: 8 8 
„ dd PE rn My Bang B, Axon nens. 
1 that thy walur tand on ſympathies,] Here is « tianflated ſenſe 
much barſhef than that of ſtars exptamed in the fotfegbing note“ Au- 
merle has challenged Bagot with ſame heſitation, s not being his equal, 
and therefore one whom, according to the rules of chiwalty, he was not 
obliged to fix ht, as'a_nobler life was not to be ſtaked in a quel sgainſt a 
baſer. Pitzwater then thiows down his gage, a pledge of battle; and 
: tel's him that if be ſtands upon ſympathies, that is, upon equalicy of 
blood, the combat is now offered him by a mn of rank nbt inferior to 
his Own. Sympathy is an affection incident at once to t ſubjects. 
This community of affection implies a likeneis or equa ity ef aatute, 
_ nd thence aur poet transferred the term to equality of bio d 
' nb ek © 8 3:4 Feit C4 Tal 35 go ntl F269 „„ Jon xeon 
44 | . 
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And I will turn thy falſhood to thy he s ct * Dew 


Where it was forged, with my rapier's pcint . 
Aum. Thou dar'ſt not, coward, live to ſeethat day. 
Fitz. Now, by my ſoul, I would ut were this hour. 
Aum. Fitzwater, thou art damn'd to hell for this,” . 
Percy. Aumerle, thou lieſt; his honour is ag true, 

In this appeal, as thou art all-unjuſtz  - -' 

And, that thou art ſo, there I throw my gage, 

To prove it on thee to the extremeſt point 

Of mortal breathing; ſeize it, if thou dar'ſt.. 
Aum. And if I do not, may my hands rot off, 

And never brandiſn more Dae 8 

Over the glittering helmet of my fo: 
Lord. I taſk the earth to the like“, forſworn Aumerle; 

And ſpur thee on with full as many lies 

As may be holla'd in thy treacherous eaer 

From ſun to ſunꝰ; there is my honour's pawn; n 


* F - 


1471 
7 ? 
- Y : 


5 1 
* 5 
2 1 


S — my rapier's point.] Shak ſpeare deſerts the manners of the age 
in wh ch his drama is placed, very often without neceſſity or advantage, 
The edge of a ſword had ferytd his purpote as well as the point of a la- 
ier, and he had then efcaped* the impropriety of giving the Engliſh 
r obles a weapon u hich was not ſecn io Engl. nd till two centuries after- 
wards. Jon nov. P13 SHO | RIDE | a 

6 I taſk the earth to the like) This ſpeech, which is not io the 
folio, was reſtored from the quarto by Dr. Johnſon. Taſk is the read- 
ing of the firſt and beſt quarto in 1597. In that printed in the following 

year the word was changed to fate; but all che alterations made in the 
\ teveral editions ot our author“ plays in quarto, after. the firſt, appear 
to have been made either arbitrarily or by negligerce. (I do not mean 
to include copies containing acw aad additional matter.) I confeſs] am 
unable o explain. either reading; but adhere to the elder, as more like- 

% é—RůœR . A ut -ẽrmm̃̃̃ ů ants 5 kk 
Dr. ſohnſon would read — l take thy cath, and Mr. Stee vens obſerves 
that there is a ſimilar corruption in Treilus and Cr.ſſida, uarto, 1609, 
where we have untraded earth, for untraded oatt,— The following line 
i; quo ed from Warner's Aübien f England by the editor laſt mentioned, 
as tending to throw ſome light on the tent: enn 5rd? UA, 

- {*Logheie my gage, (beter: A his glove) thou know fi the vior's meed. 
To i re the glove, be uppoſes, was, to daſh it on M 2. 
70 46079 420034 5.4 | F $3675 38 ; op We $9 BS 4&2) 59S Far 
We might read, only changing the pl ce of one letter, and altering 


another. taſł. thy Heart to the like, i e I put thy valour to the ſame ea 
tal, So, in & Henry l AQ. IV. ſe ij. r 

Ho ſhe vd his 4ſting F, ſe-m'd. it in contempt? STREVENS: 
7 Hen ſan te ſun: ] i e. as [ think, from ſun riſe to ſun ſet. 80, in 
A ymbelise =" ox" Rs 30 


et Tus. 


KING AAA . 


Engage it to the trial, if thou dar ſt. ast L ebiletl 
Aum. Who ſets me elſe? by heav'n, ru aon a ab T 
I have a thouſand ſpirits in one breaſ, ach: 10432989 0] 
To anſwer twenty thouſand ſuch as pu... *. 
Surrey My lord Fitz water, I do — well... 10 380 1 
The very time Aumerle and you did tal. 
Fitz. is very true: you were in — then by N 
And you can witneſs with me, this is true. 6/1 iu 
Surrey. As falſe, by heaven, as nes a irel is nee. ba A 
Fitz. Surrey, thou lieſt. 6 | His iT 
' Surrey. Diſhonourable boy! alma Daw A 
That lie ſhall lye ſo heavy on my . F e 
That it ſhall render vengeance and revenge, dl $1115 6 vf 
Till thou the lie- -giver, and that lie, do be 1 id Abel 107 
In earth as quiet as thy father's ſcull. 1 JA. Zit 13 
In proof Whereof, there is my honour's uz, d Naisg “ 
Engage it to the trial, if thou dar. 0 e lion cha, A 


Fitz. How fondly doſt thou ſpur a forward beer 
If I dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, 57 1 To 
I dare meet Surrey in a wilderneſs *, Ro} ging xt bak 
And ſpit upon him, hilt I ſay, he kes, n Nee bu 
And hes, and lies: there is my bond of N FO 
Io tie thee to my ſtrong correction.— * ono 
As I intend to thrive in this new — $7 755482 ya 


Aumerle is e 1 true e 6 e . bio booy 10 


4 Hor many ſcore of. miles may we ride 
« Twixt hour and hour? 

% P;ſa. One ſeore *twixt ſ a’ ſuny 
Madam, 's enough'for you, and too much too.“ 


The time appointed for the duelle,“ ſays Saviolo, ** hath alwaies - 
bene wit the.ri ng and the ſetting ſan ; and whoever in that time 
doh not prove his intent, can never after be admitted the combat upon 
that quarrel.” On Honour and en guarrelt, ato. 1896. Thie 


paſſage fully ſupports: the e here made, and my. 9 
tion of the words. 

The quartos read——Promn / 1 to Gn. The emendation, dien 16 my 
apprehenſion requires no enforcement or ſupport, was propoſed dy Mr. 


Steevens, who explains theſe words differently. He is of opinion that 


they mean, from one day to anther MALA. 


5 I dare meet Surrey in a wilderneſ) J I dare meet him where no help 


can be had by me againſt him. So, in Macbeth: 
—— or ſbealive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword ” Jon weoV. 


9 — in this new wworld,] In this world where I have Juſt begun to be 


ator, Surrey has, a few lines _ called him boy.” . 


ſides, 


— - _ — — 
— — — — 


3 KING AICHAAD 1 


Beſides, I heard the baniſi d Norfolk fa, 50 = 3 
That thou; Aomerle; didſt ſend two of thy n mew. ds 
To execute the noble duke a Calais 

Aum. Some honeſt Obriſſian truſl me mak. ND wins of” 
That Norfolk lies E here do I throw down this *, Mw 
If he may be repeal'd to try bis ¹enCurt. 

Boling. Tieſextifferences ſhall mall reſt pi gar 281 
Till Norfolk be repeali: reptal'd he thall be, #85 voy bo 
And, though mine enemy, -neltorid again i 

To all his land and f ignories; when hes notura'd, | 
N ; Againit Aumerle we will > fond this trial. 3 

Car. That honourable . ddayſhall ale be ef 4207 
Many a time hath haniſuid Norfalk:fought : aft 25 10) 
For Jeſu Chriſt ; 2niglbriaus Chriſtian Held T 
Srreaming the — ign of. the Cliriſtian eroſa, 1 1 5 ves 
Againſt black pagans, Turks, and-Saragens: 1 1 
And, toil'd with work of war, aetiffd bie: weed 
To Italy; :and there, at Venice, gare 
His body to that. — hd, | 10% $3 
And his pure ſou] unto, His captain Chriſt, 

Under whoſe coloured had fought ſo long 

Boling. Why, biſhop, as Norfolk: dead? 2 

Car. As ſure as I live, myclord. 

Boling. Sweet peace conduc ieſreee foul is de b. 
Of good old Abraham Lords, appellants. 23 


Your differences ſhall all reſt under gage, a 
Till we aſſign 50 to yout hk of trial. ] 
/ 

Bate aue del. Bs ; 21 
ek Band ape if Latest. 1 e Ch N 
Flom piume-plach d. Richard ; who wich willing foul 8 op 
*Adopts thee heir, and his highbſcepter: yields |: FT IH y : 
. T9the; poſſeſſion of thy royal hand.: N "Th 
-Aſcend his throne, . cendigg now Boi 17 1 1 
long F N 5 
9 : » AVG 2 EEO 8 8 5 pol 
„ 8 to Libram PAL 2651 P Mag 1155 that's en J his ces Aun 
fin, be threw down . God that be had barrowed,” STEEVENS. t 5 
He * before thrown 18. his own e when, acewſed by. 34-04 " 
. 


a 1 ; Bee 


d pot Eun ning LEY 5, Font 
kings, 75 „A flatterer of he 
tr 


4 oa Aus ger terms, It muſt obſerved | that the poet in- 
teqds, from gh © beg 00. 5 to, exhibit, this biſhop, 20 braye 


in Holin 


Expreſs terms, ine of 00 NN is pre We The 
politics af. the by N70 a t er the boet Srxzvaxs. P 


KING RICHARD H, 373 


Bling. In God's name, 18 aſcend the regal #hrOPE. I's. 
Car, Marry, God forbid!" ON ood Thad? 
Worſt in this royal preſence may I peak 2] 0 40 15 #.54T' 
Yet beſt beſeeming meto ſpeak the tr. 
Would God, that any in this noble 1 «Ar e 
Were enough noble to be upright judge | 29579 81 
Of noble Richard; then true nobleſſe „ * 
Learn him ;forbearance im ſo foul n 1 Th} 
What ſubject cas gixe lentenee gn is K 
And who ſits here, that. is dat R Richard . * | 
Thieves are not Judg! d, hui they are by x9 a. "2, 'J i f 
Although apparent.guilt be ſeen- in ene raid 52 ha | 
And ſhall the iguze of. God's, majeſty. + 2 1 
His captain, Rewards deputy : elect, N i ond 
Anointed,” crowned, planted mapy years, jt en 
Be judg'd by ſubject and inferior breath, 110 1 
And he himſelf not preſent? O, b it, God, | 
That, in a Chriſtian climate, qouls be Ws. 
Should ſhew ſo heingus, black, 0 ſoeve adegd dy 215 


1 ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubject ſpeakss , 15111 


Surr'd up by heaven, thus boldly, for-his king. 
My tord of Hereford here, whom you call king, 

s a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king: 

And if you crawn him, let me ꝓropheſy, 


The blood of Engliſh ſhall mauure the ground; 


And future ages groan for this fou act; 

Peace ſhall go ſleep with Turks and infdels, 

And, in this:ſeat of peace, tumultuous wärs teh 
hall kin with ren | and er kind Wen ; | 


. 


2 4rd f all the, ure, ec. 1: He del proof the {qu dakar 
is dls ated _notigns I e right of 
Ss, pe expreſſed . 


pious and venerabl oH As 


Shak ee bye bas repreſe x. the, 52 995 pf, jthe e biſhop as, he found it 
ed, oY hefe this 18 „contains, in the ,m. ſt 


The chief arguſpent, wee. 05 dhe Mh 2 in „Holiached, i is, L that, it was 


unjuſt '9 off eed, agiynlt the king“ with out galling him openly, to. þis 
Auniwer; ag 135 N 4 18 that dos of, them were wort hie or 
{Meete to give to | rince 3“ but does not expreſę! 

W e 80 — 4 4 


be aw fu 2 Our author e 
coubtedly 1 W before him. MALoNE. 7 - 2 : 2 
| - Dilotter, 


1 
1 
' 
| 
| 
9 
| 


— — — 
— - . 15. — 


2, — IF Bo 


... ent a en err re re rn COON 
1 by — 


. 
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— . v — — — . — 


Diſorder, horror, fear, and mutiny, 500 25 DER 
Shall here inhabit, and this land be cal 4 3 18. 
The field of Golgotha and dead men's foul" ill a 0% 
O, if you rear this houſe againſt eee 1 1 
It will the woefulleſt diviſion prove, "bon 610000 
That ever fell upon this cutſed earth 8 ge 
Prevent, reſiſt it, let it not be ſo on nn 
Leſt child, child's children, ery 250 . 
North. Well have you argu'd, ſir; and for Ne bie, 
Of capital treaſon we arreſt you heve! N 
My Lord of Weſtminſter, be it your charge 
To keep him ſafely til his day of trial 3,— 0017 7 
May't pleaſe you, lords, to grant the — ? 
Boling. Fetch hither Richard, that in common view | 
He may ſurrender ; ſo we ſhall 3 97 19911 
Without ſuſpicion. - ave; 
York. 1 will be bis conduct e. pn 260) ten, 
Boling. Lords, you that are bene viider our e 
Procure your ſureties for your days of anſwer: 
Little are we beholding to your love, [#0 Curie 
And little enn for t your FS. hands,” | 


— 


Re-enter rost, with ling! RI CHARD, ay does e, the 
. ee 
K. Rich, Alack, — 0 am I ſent fors to a TRE 


Before I have ſhook off the regal thoughts | | 
Wherewith I reign'd? I hardly yet have learn'd | 


bis day of trial.] After this line, Whatever follows, almoſt to 
the end of the act, containing the whole proceſs of dethroning and de- 
baſing king Richard, was added after the firtt edition of 1598, and be- 
foie the ſecond of 161 6. Part of the addition is oth wt a part might 


have been forborn without much loſs. The author, I ſuppoſe, intended 


to make a very moving ſcene. Jon mow. 
The addition was firſt made io the quarto 1608. STEVENS. | 
The firſt edition was in 697. not in 1698. When it is faid 7 
this ſcene was added, the reader muſt underſtand that it was added b) 
the printer, or that a more perfed copy fell into the hands of the later 
editor than was publiſhed by a former. There is no proof that the 
Whole ſcene was not written he Shakſpeare at the ſame time with the 
reſt of the play, though for political Ned it migbt not have been 
L exhibited or printed during 160 tife of Queen Elizabeth. See An 41 
temp to aſcertain the order of his plays. Vol. 1. MALoxs. a, 
” = conduct. ] for condudtor, een * ; 
| Jo 


God ſave the king! although be not he; 970 alen ; Ko 


| Now is this golden crown like a deep welt, 


To inf nuate,, fatter, bow, and dend my! knee 1— 5 
Give ſorrow leave a while to tutor me 4 
To this ſubmiſfion.. ' Vet 1 will remember Te 2 
The favours of theſe men *; Were they not mine? 
Vid they not ſometime cry, all ail! 4 ee e 
So Judas did to Chriſt: t he i in twelve, e eee 
Found truth in all, but one; I, in twelve thouſand, one. 
God ſave the king! ill no man ay, amen ? 
Am l both prieſt 40d 1 clerk? 2? well then, amen. 


oo; 
t $ 2 


— 


And yet, amen, if heaven do think him me. oy —= 5 f 

To do what ſervice, am | ſent for hither ? 55 
York. To do that office, of thine own 850d a, 

Which tired majeſty did make thee offer, — 

The reſignation of thy ſtate and crown 


To Henr Bolingbroke, 92 e 21 7 
K. Rich. Give me the crown =kter, couſin, ſeize the 
crown; 


Here, couſin, on this ſide, my hand; on that ſi de, thine, i 
That owes two buckets filling one another; 14 
The emptier ever dancing in the air s, 12 
The other down, unſeen, and full of Water: 5 
That bucket down, and full of tears, am 1 e 1 7 
Drinking my griefs, whilſt you mount up 6n hi gh. 
Boling. I thought, you had been willing to ref WE. 
K. Nich. My crown, I am, but ſtilf my griefs are * 
You may my glories and my ſtate depoſe, | 
But not my griefs ; ſtill am I king of thoſe. | 
Boling. Part of your cares you give me with your crown. 
K. Rich. Your cares ſet up, do not pluck 7 7 cares down. 
My care is—loſs of care, by old care doe; 
Your care is—gain of ae. * new care won : 8 


* 


"I. 


* 


547 W ** ; : KS s 7 I 


4 The foomeph e J The constenancer; the n ee 


5 The emptier ever dancing) This is a compariſon; not eaſily / gc- . 


commodated to the ſubje, nor very naturally introduced. The beſt 
part is this line, in wb ich he makes the uſurper the empty bucket, 


| Jonwsow, 
6 My care ir—lofs of care, by eld care 3 Shakſpeare often ob- 


ſcures bis meaning by playing.with. ſounds. Richard ſeems to ſ:y here, 
that bis care ar Yo made leſi by the Hicreaſe of Bolingbroke” cares; for 
. this reaſon, that his ;care js the Doſs of care, his grief is, that bis regal 


cares ate at an end, by rhe ceſſation of the care to. which be Had been ac 


The 


| emed. Jon now. 


— — — — — . — 
— —— + —— — 


TT 


rr — — 


— —— —üUEä—ä 
a I 


— — Op AI — | — — — er re 3 — 
Wn COPEL Ts ——— 3 
ee eter Me. er IR 


— 9 noe ec EPA 4 
—— — Beoyn 


The 2 — of | Kindly ſway f from Gur my OY 


"God 


5 * May. deem tl at you are 'worthily depos d. 


" The cares I give, I have, ALAS: gi 2 away - RE 
They tend 1 118 crown, yer, ſtill with me they TIO TA 3 
Bal ing. Are you « contented. to reſign the Own | if 3 
KX. Rich. Ys. no ne. ay; for I c noth ing be 4e 
Therefof̃e no no, for I refi 180. to thee. * ae wan yo 
_ mark me we 1 will undo m yielf:- is] 155 2 bib > 
ade from & n Bs, 6 bead, e LR, 
F 


„ 


« „„ * {a 


With mine own hands Is ive awa my 3 
With mine own tongue eny my 580 ſkate, 5 
With mine own breath releaſe all duteous hb; 
All pomp and ma ajeſty I do forſwear ; En 
My manors, rents, revenues, 1 forego; % 
My acts, decrees, and ſtatutes, T'deny : "v1 
God pardon all oaths, that are broke to mel. 3 
Keep a all vows: unbroke; are made to- thee W- 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothißg griev'd; 

And thou with all pleas 'd, that haſt all tete d . 

Long may'ſt thou 181 in Richard's fear t to ſit, TI 

And ſoon lie Richard in an earthy. pit! 

God ſave king Henry, unking 4 Richard 14 

And ſend him many years of ſun- nine 92 — 
What N remains? _ 

North. No more, but that you read ten a bee 

| Theſe accufations, and thele p grievous crimes, 

Committed by your perſon, and your followers, | 

Againſt the ſtate and profit of this r + 

ty by cas e them, the ſouls 0 men * 


"*Rich. Muſt 1 do ſo? and muſt I 8 ont” . 
My wear d-up follies ? Gentle Northumberland, | 
If thy offences were upon Tecorl, - PE OO TIT 
Would it not ſhame thee, in ſo fair a tro | 
To read a lecture of them? If thou would'ſt s, 8 

There ſhould'ſt thou ind one heinous ariel. 
Containing the depoſing of a kinn, + 
And n e the ſtrong warzant of an oathy— | 


423200 x \ 7 9910: CT 7 3% nnr 


IO q 


— 


7 — FAT The oil of confecrition. Be * Grag it 2 


OW, Ref? & thou on f, That ; is if how h read over z liſt "of Uy 
n deeds. Jon. 7 1 Mik d 


F. 


And know not now what name to call 


KING RICHARD UB. 377 


Mark'd. with a blot, 1 in the book heaven: — 
Nay, all of you, that ſtand abd look upon me, 
Whilſt that my wretchedneſs doth bait myſelf,.—— 
Though ſome of you, with Pilate, waſh A e mr 
Shewing an out ward pity; yet you Pilates ob 
Have here deliver'd me to my ſour eroſo, 
And water cannot waſh away your fin. 
North. My lord, diſpatch ; read o'er theſe kin, 
K. Rich. Mine eyes are full of tears. I. cannot ſee : 
And yet falt-water blinds them not fo much, 
But they can ſee a ſort of traitors here ?, 
Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myſelf, 
| find myſelf a traitor with the reſt: © 
For I have given here my ſoul's conſent, 
To undeck the pompous, body of a king; 
Make glory baſe ; and ſovereignty a ery. 
Proud majeſty, a ſubjeet; ſtate, a ,peaſant. | | | 
North, My lord, — and T9 
K. Rich. No lord: d of thine, thou ler jm wa 


% 


Nor no man's Jord; I have, np y__ 


No, not that name, was ven me at th © OED p 
But *tis uſurp' dd: Ala the heavy, day, 8 
That I have worn 10 5 many winters out, Wa 1 


) _ ” «4 s . * fa 
= ee 4 


— 


2 
. 
* 


O, that I were a mackery 55 ſnow, , 
Standing before the ſap of or Bollopbr N. 
55 _ myſelf away b wat er-drops 
ood king, ren Do ,—(a 7 = 
An if my wor FRF 17 05 in En e W 
Let it command a m fh Alber raj „ 
That it may ſhew me what a ls Th „ 1 wy 1 5 
Since it is bankrupt of his m M V2 WIE. 4.2 
Boling. Go a of you, 1 Te a 66kis ee TE | 
Exit ee 
North. Read o'er his" pap per, w while the 0 dome. 
K. Rich. Fefe e torment'l me 1 ee to dels 
Ache 1 121 , 


17 


4 - ” 
b * 
o 


14 ; ” g 4221 f 5 «4 > 
14841 1 — + y P 4 5 * „ & *'S 2 = af + if » 
« 


e 1 A pack, a company. WARBURTOS: 
' — haught,] i. e. haughty. STEEvEn 
* Ne, nat that nams was-ginien vie ar the fant) Nox that game which 
vi given him At Zbe fan could. he vinrped;. L de nov-underſtang. oo 
haps Shakſpeare meant toſbew that. imagioatians.dwelling .lopg ; N * 
own misfortunes, repreſents them ay srrater ban _ really are. 
e qv 65 Led rom ol) 1; nh naw wy Saen. 
esel ala 20 0 1540 „ Boling. 
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N 4 8 : 7% WLF 17 rer 2 einen 40 
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28 KING RICHARD 17. 


Bolin . Urgei it no more, my lord Northumberland. 

Norih. The commons will not then be ſatisfy d. 

K. Rich.” They ſhall be fatisfy'd : ll read enough, | 
When I do ſee the very book indeed | 
Where all my fins are writs and + that e 


. Recent ae. Hendant, with Tm 5 
e en . 


Give me that glaſs, * therein will I 

No deeper wrinkles yet? Hath ſorrow ſtruck 

So many blows upon this face of mine, 

And made no deeper wounds?—O flattering glaſs, 

Like to my followers in proſperity, _ 

Thou doſt beguile me Was this face the face 

That every day under his houſhold roof 

Did keep ten thouſand men * ? Was this the der, 

That, like the ſun, did make beholders wink? 

Was this the face, that fac'd ſo many n 

And was at laſt out fac d by Bolingbroke 4 

A brittle glory ſhineth in this facee . EE 67 

As brittle as the glory, is the e 8 mY 1 1 0 
' | Daſhes tbe. glaſs agaig /i the ground. 

For there it is, crack'd-in. a hundred 2 3 Hom ©f 

Mark, filent king, the moral of this port -- x) 


How ſoon m wy ſorrow hath deſtray'd my face, 
Boling. The ſhadow of your. a ow bat Waere 


The ſhadow of your face.; _ 

K. Rich. Say that again. Pt TNT 

| The ſhadow. of my ſorrow? Ha! ler's be: e 

'Tis very true, my grief lies all wthinz © 
And. theſe external manners * lament. ._- 
Are-mecely ſhadows to the, un! ſeen g 1 hp 
Thar ſwells with ſilence in the tortur'd ſo 125 ; 
There lies the ſubſtance : and I thank thee, . 


r * N ; 5 4 ; i 1 
err anne 5 4H 224 


wy Did keep ten el men]. PR — eie; necv- 
"bite. Our 22 chronicfes only ſayp that to his: honſehold came ever) 
day, to meate,' ten thouland men.“ ade e e bee e 
3 —— ny grief lies all within;s 1 451 in 1 
Ad theje external manners of lament Ne 8⁰ in Hamlet: . 
But | have that within which paſſeth ſhow; 
. Theſe but. the trappiogs and the ſuits of woe. 12 * 


— 


For thy great bounty, that not only giveſt 


How to lament the cauſe. I'Il beg one boon, 10 
And then be gone, and trouble you! no'more. © 
Shall 1 abtaia ij?! NEST 8 n GH NG e ene . $2029 £ 
Boling. Name it, fair couſin, iy 
K. Rich, Fair couſin? Why, I am greater than a king: 
For, when I was aking, my ee 


Were then but ſubjects; being now a ſubject, peering caged 


| have a king here to my flatterer. 
Being ſo great, I have no need to beg. 
Boling. Vet aſk. . | 
K. Rich, And hall I have? 
Boling. You ſhall. 
K. Rich. Then give me leave to go, 
Boing. Whither ? 
K. Rich, Whither you will, ſo I-were from your fights. 
Boling. Go ſome of you, convey him to the Tower. 
K. Rich. O good | Convey ?—Conveyers are you all +, 
That riſe thus nimbly by a true king's falls. 


 [Exeunt K. Ricn. fame Lords, and a guard. 
Boling. On Wedneſday next, we ſolemnly ſet down 
Our coronation : lords, prepare yourſelves. 


[Excunt all bun abe Abbots ig of Carlifle; and Au. 


Albot. A woefal pageant haut we here hebeld. 

Car. The woe's to come; ORE yet unborn” 
Shall feel this day as ſharp to gem as horn s. 

Aum. You holy clergyinen, is there no plot | © 
To rid the realm of this - it) 


$:*4 
* 
* 


ncious blot?* 
Abbot. Before I freely ſpeak my mind therein, 
You ſhall not only take the ſacrament ; 


3 


To bury 7 mine jatents, but alſo to effet © 5 


£2 1 I, 


- = 
: 1 : 14 N 94 5 4 " s + "I | 1 ” * 
on on l T0 ine ee 


. 


4 — Conveyers are you 41] To convey.is 2 term often uſed in an ill 
ſenſe, and ſo Richard underſtands it here. Piſts] 1 of Healing, con- 
vey the quiſe it call, and to convey Ii the word for Mleight of hand, 
Which ſeems to be alluded to here. Te are all, ſays the depoſed prince, 
J*gglers, who rife with this nimble dexterity by the fall of a good king. 

0 OHNgOMW. 
5 —a true, king's fall] This is the laſt of the additional lines which 
were fi.ſt printed in the quatto, 4.608; » MAL... f 


6 —as ſbarp to them ar thorn. þ| This paihenck. denunciation; che 
"nat Shakſpegre intended d impreſs his dudivers with dillke; of the de- 


poſal of Richard. Jon neon. 
7 To bury—-] To conceal, to keep ſeeret. Jou SON. 
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Whatever 


——à—ä6ä— n P.ſ— ͤ r — 2 en—w_— 


— * 


380 KING RICHARD II. 
Whatever I ſhall happen to deviſe >, : 
I ſee, your brows are of diſcontent, Ed 
Your hearts of ſorrow, and your 7 of tears: 
Come home with me to ſupper ; I. will lay {i 3353 
A plot, ſhall ſhew us all a MY | 12. „„ e. 


ACT v. SCENE IL 


v 2 044 . 


* , 4 Fes d T6 kT wer," 


7 I 5 


Bur ITE 2 Ladies, 


n 35 


en. "This way > the king — this is th 7 


Ts ulivs Ceſar's'illrerected. tower, 
To whoſe flint boſom my c 1. 


Is doom'd a priſoner by prou Bolin . Na ers 
Here let us 3 i, is vin Bok earth; | | 


Have any , r 0 Lebe, on St Lin 


Bute Fug Rich 105 and. gu nne. 


But ſoft, but ſee, or rather do not ſee, 


| fair roſe w wither ; ; Yet look up; chold; 3 
. 2 veu in pity may diſſplye 46 de 2 r 
Aud waſh im el 4825 wi, krue-l ore, tears, 3 oy 
M. 
1 77 lius i &c;] The tower of ends i is traditioaatly * 4 
4 * een the work of Julius Cæ aur. ons rt. ö 
ere, if Beet}! S Midas e vt 0 ; 
9 Fa any veſt con — t weren, 11 


' A 5 ö 
* ee 17 Ab, 


» 7 * 
— * 
* * 


K ING RICHARD II. 381 
Thou map of honour; thou king Richard's tomb, 7 7 


riumph'is become aß ale-houſe gueſt? 


Will _—_ 2 league till death. MEE Fr e 


To be o erpower' d; and wilt thou, pupil like, 
Take thy correction mildly ? kiſs the rod; 


„ muiing; ws Selina]. G e Sa TR 
3 4b, thou, the model'wwhere old Troy dd end;] The queen uſes com- 
para ive terms abſolutely.- : Inſtead of {aying, Thou <oho appeareſt as the 
ground on which the magnificence'of Troy was once erected, the ſays, 


* 


Ab, thou, the mpdel, & ce. 

Is: . Thou map of honour 3 —, 8 
Tbou picture of greatneſs. Jonwson,, i e 3 

Model, it has already been obſeryed, is uſed by our avthor for a ching 

made after a pattern. He is, I believe, ſingular in this uſe of the word, 

Thou ruined majeſty, ſays the queen, that reſenbiaſt the deſolated waſte 

where Troy once ſtood. So before: 5 

« Who was the model of thy father's life“ | 

Ia our author's Rae of Lucrece, ſleep is called “the map of death.“ 

1 ; : 2 3 MALON E. 

4 —beauteous inn, ] Inn does not here ſignify 2 houſe of publick” en- 


11 


7 | teitainment 3 but, as in Spenſer, a habitation in geberal. Sins. 
4 I cannot agree with Mr. Steevens, It means a houſe of entertains 
ment, and is oppoſed to'a{e-bouſe in the following Une. © Mazon, 
5 Join not with grief,} Do not thou unite with grief agafuſt me 3 do 
rot, by thy additional torrows, enable grief to ſtrike me down at once. 
10 My own part of ſorrow | can bear, but thy affliction will immediately 
2 deſtroy me. Jo mwtow. eee L948 e | 


Ian ſworn brother, ſweet, Se M2030 5 agits k 
To grim neceffity;] have reconeiled myſelf to neceſſity, I zm in 


a ſlate of amity with the conſtraint which I have ſuſtained, Jon NN. 


And 


And will mourn in aſhes, ſome coal- black, TE 


' You muſt to Bande, not unto the Tower. 


The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne, — 
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And fawn on rage with baſe humility, 

Which art a. lion, and a king of beats ? - 
K. Rich. A king of beaſts, indeed ; if aught * "heals ; 

I had been ſtill a happy king of men. g 

Good ſometime queen, prepare thee hence for France: 

Think, I am dead; 50h that even here thou tak'ſt, 

As from my death bed, my laſt living leave. 

In winter's tedious. nights, fit by the fire 

With good old folks; and let them tell thee tales | 

Of woeful ages, long ago betid : | 

And, ere you bid good night, to quit cheir if”, , 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me *, | | 

And ſend the hearers weeping, to their beds. 

For why *, the ſenſeleſs brands will ſympathize __ 

The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 

And, in compaſhon, weep the fire out: 


For the * of a e . 


Enter NoxTHUMBERLAND, and #th-rs, 


* 


North. My lord, the mind of Bolingbroke is chang'd d; 


And, madam, there is order ta' en for you; 


With all ſwift ſpeed you muſt away to France. | 
K. Rich. Northumberland, thou ladder eee 


The time ſhall not be many hours of age 
More than it is, ere foul fin, gathering hea d, 


1 9 

0 pot quit their ur pre To retaliate their mournful ſtories, Jon NSON, ber 

* Tell thou the mentable fall of Men] Thus the folio, . So in en l 
. Henry Fl. Rs king 
And when you would ſay lomething: that is fad, 2 
„Speak how I fell.” vigh 
oP The reading, however, of the Grſt quarto, 1897, is alſo 1 io Mg 
our author's manner: | 80 
„Tell thoy the lamentable tale of me . Ma LONE, for J 


8 Fr why,—) The poet ſhould have ended this ſpeech vey the 


FT N and have ee pany his childih ein about the fire. 
| Jennas 


Shall 
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Shall break into corruption : thou ſhalt think, © 9 


Though he divide the reaim, and give hee hal, 


He ſhall think, that thou, which Knowelt the way A A 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 


Being ne'er fo little urg d, another way A 
To pluck him headlong from the uſarped throne. H 
The love of wieked friends converts to fear: 


That fear to hate; and hate turns one, or bott. 


To worthy danger, and deſerved deat sg 

 Nerth, My guide be on my head, and there an end. 

Take leave, and part; for you muſt part forthwitnn. 
K. Rich. Doubly divorc'd Bad men, ye violate 6 3 

A two-fold marriage; twixt my crown and me 

And then, betwixt me and my married wife.— 

Let me unkiſs the oath twixt thee and me; 

And yet not ſo, for with a kiſs twas made. — 

Part us, Northumberland; I towards the north, 

Where ſhivering cold and ſickneſs; pines. the clime ; 

My wife to France; from wheace ſet forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like ſweet May, : 

Sent back like Hallowmas ?, or ſhort'ſt of day. 
Jueren. And mult we be divided? mult we part? 
K. Rich. Ay, hand from hand, my love, and heart from 

6 3 8 
Queen. Baniſh us both, and ſend the king with me. 
North. That were ſome love * , but little policy. 

Queen. Then whither he goes, thither let me go. 

K. Rich. So two together weeping,” make one woe. 

Weep thou for me in France, I for thee here: 

Better far off, than—near, be ne er the near'2, P 


- —Y 


- 


9 — Halluna,] 4ll Baller, or all-hallew:ide; the ßtſt of Noven;. 
ber. STE ET VIS. | | | 3 


i That were ſome love, &c.] The quartos give this ſpeech 10 he 


king: STEEVENS. ; | Noh 

+ Better far off, than——near, be ne der the near".} To be never the 
"'gher, or, as it is commonly ipoken in the mid land counties, geber the 
ne-er, js, to make no advance towards the good defired. Jonnsow, 


So, in The legend of Shore's vife, by Thomas Churchyard, Mirrour 


fir Magiftrates, 1833: 
+ Compel the hauke to fit, that is unmann'd, 
Or make the hound untaught to draw the deere, 
Or bring the free againſt his will in band, „ Ke. 
Lg OE £5 OY | 1 „ Or 


g Go, 


| 
| 


— 


g 
1 
i” 
| 


Go, count No way with. Gghs:; eee 1 | 
| O 


+ 
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Dueen. So longeſt way ſhall have the longeſt mans. 
K. Rich. Tuice for one Poe TIL, et the Way: a 


ſhort, 40 115 * * 


A; * #7 5 gp q 4 4 : 
s E NE M. 
0 FA. 
* f ; + S©8 44 * 4 


I a= i- al Wit. bes "A i. in Z 


| 7 be fame, iy Kann in th Dule of | York's Palace, © 
Enter Your a * Dutcheſs. 


. My lord, you told me, Jour weld tell me the rel 
When weeping made you break theflory off 85170 
Of our two couſins coming into London. : 

York. Where did Tlexve? © +: 

"Dutch. At that ſad ſtop, my lord, 

Where rude miſgovern'd hands, from windows” tops, 
'Threw duſt and rubbiſh on King Richard's head. 

York. Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great cs. RA 
Mounted upon a hot and Hery fteed, — 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know,— 

"With flbw, but {fately pace, kept on his courſe, © ho 
While all enen, eee ave the, Blink: 


s 
* 1 


0 or bre the 420 2 pleahet che Geier ur 


« Your time is loſt, and you ere never ihe ear. A820 
The meaning is, it 18 Getter t6 be at a great diſtance: as near 
each other, toYinPthilt #6 yet afe door Mey to be padeeably ind b.. B 


pily uoited. MALONE. 
1 —and kill thy heart.] So in our author's Venus and Adonis: 
&« — they have murder'd this poor heart of mine,” Maren 


u ENT 
Yo Yo 


t, 
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You would have thought the very windows ſpake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through caſements darted their deſiring eyes 
Upon his viſage; and that all the walls, 
With painted imag'ry, had faid at once“, 

Jeſu, preſerve thee !. welcome, Bolingbroke ! 
wad he, from one ſide to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud ſteed's neck, 
Beſpake them thus,— thank you, countrymen : 
And thus ſtill doing, thus he paſt along. 

Dutch, Alas, 5 — Richard ! where hen he the while ? 

York, As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-grac*d actor leaves the ſtage, 
Are idly bent 5 on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : T 
Even ſo, or with much more-contempt, men's eyes 
Did ſcowl on Richard; no man cry*d, God fave him; 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home: K. 
But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head; 
Which with ſuch gentle ſorrow he ſhook off, — 
His face ſtill combating with tears and crea 
The badges of his Ne and e 22008 

| That 


i With 3 imagery, Jad ſaid at mes! Our 0 A 3 was 
thinking of the painted clothes that were hung in the ſtreets, in the 
pageants exhibited in his own time; in which the figures ſometimes had 
labels iſſuing from their mouths, containing ſentences of gratulation. 

MALowE. 

5 Are idly bent—] That is, cavele/ly turned, thrown without atten- 

non. This the poet learned by his attendance and practice on the ſtage. 
Jo neon. 

* His face fill combating with tears and ſmiles, 

The badges of bit grief and patience.} There is, 1 believe, no no 
image, which our poet more delighted in than this, as in 2 2: "gh 
ſcene of this play : 

„As a long-parted mother with ber child, . n 
„Plays fondly with her tears and Nn in meeting.” "+ 
Again, in King Lear : 
„Patience and ſorrow ſtrove .. 
= + ſhould expreſs her nen; 5 
— — her miles and. tears 
1 Wer like a bitter * * T 
Again, in Cymbeline : 

e 
miling with a 
” in Mache 8 8 2 WI | 

Ny plenteous h 5 
© Wanton! in fullneſs, ſeck to hide themſelves 
© In drops of ſorrow,” + 


Yo, VII. 8 Agais, 


1 
| 
! 
| 
l 
i 
i | 
t 
|; 
5 
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That had not God, for ſome lrong purpoſe, ſteel'd 
The hearts of. men, they myſt perforce have meked, 
And barbariſm itſelf have pitied him. 
But heaven hath a hand in theſe events; 

To whoſe high will we bound our calm contents, 


To Bolingbroke are we ſworn ſubjects now, 
Whoſe {tate and honour I for ay e allow. p 


mtr AUMERLE. 8 2 


Dutch, Here comes my ſon. Aumerle. 
York. Aumerle that was ©; | 
But that is loſt, for being Richard's friend, 
And, madam, you muſt call him Rutland now: 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth, * 
And laſting fealty to the new - made king. 
Dutch. Welcome, my ſon: Who are the violets now, 
That ſtrew the green lap of. the new. come ſpring?? 
Aum. Madam, I know not, nor I greatly care not; 
God knows, I had as lief be none, as one. 


York, Well, bear you well in this new ſpring of time , 


Leſt you be cropt before you come to prime. 


What news from Oxford? hold thoſe juſts and triumphs? 


Aum. For aught I know, my lord, they do. 
Tork. Nou will be there, I know. 
Aum, If God prevent. it not; I purpoſe ſo. 


Where ſenators ſhall mingle tears with ſmiles,” 
Again, in The Tempeſl: bY | 2235 
$750 ——— | am a fool. 
„To weep at what lam glad of.: 
So alſo Drayton in his Marti meria des, gto. 1596: 
«« With thy ſweete k üſſes ſo them both begaile, | 


Again, in Coriolanug: . 


% Uatill they ſmiling yorep, and weeping ſmile.” Malonn. 
6 Aumerle that wwas;] The dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and Exeter, 
were by an act of Heory's firſt parliament-deprived-of their dukedoms, 
but were allowed to retain their earlgoms of Rutland, Kent, and Hunt- 


ingdon. Holinſbed, p. 513, 514. Sr ENS. 


7 That firew the green lap of the nene come ſpring Þ} * 80 Milton in 


one of bis ſongs: | 
i. Who from her green lap throws- -- 


„The yellow cowſlip and the pale primroſe.” STazvINs. 


” 
= 


$ — bear you well—) That ie, conduct yourſelf e 
| Ou ee mo, © 


— 17 
* 


York. | 


— 
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- York. What ſeal is that, that hangs without thy boſom “? 


Yea, look*ſt thou pale? let me ſee the writing ?. 
Anm. My lord, tis nothing. 
York. No matter then who ſees it: 
| will be ſatisfy'd, let me ſee the writing. 
Aum. I do beſeech your grace to pardon me; 
It is a matter of ſmall conſequence, . | 
Which for ſome reaſons I would not have ſeen, 
York. Which for ſome reaſons, fir, I mean to ſee. 
I fear, I fear,—> _ | 
Dutch. What ſhould you fear? F 
"Tis nothing but ſome bond, that he is enter'd into 
For gay apparel ' gainſt the triumph day. 
York. Bound to himfelf ? what doth he with a bond 
That he is bound to? Wife, thou art a fool. 
Boy, let me ſee the writing. 


York. 1 will be ſatisßed; ter me ſee it, 1 fl. 


Hum. T do beſeech you, pardon me; 1 may wor her f. 
thy. 


Treaſon ! foul treaſon [—viHain, traitor | Navel . 


Dutch, What is the matter, my lord ? 


[Shatches it, and read.. 


Terk. Ho! who is within there? [Enter a. ſervant.) 


Saddle my horſe. 5 
God for his mercy | what treachery. is here! 
Dutch, Why, what is it, my lord ? 


York, Give me my boots, I ſay ; ſaddle my horſe ;— 


Now by mine honour, by my life, my troth, _ 


| will appeach the villain, | [Exit farwant. 


Dutch. What's the matter? 

York. Peace, foohſh woman, 

Dutch, T will not peace: What is the matter, ſon ? 
Aum. Good mother, be content; it is no more 


2 


Than my poor life muſt anſwer. 


Dutch. Thy life anſwer ! 


* What ſeal is that, that hawgs without thy boſem'?] The ſeals of 


deeds were fortnerly impreſſed on ſlips or labels of par 
w_ them. 2 f 5 . 
Tea, lokftl then pale lit me ſee the writing.) Such harſh ar 
tive lines as this, are probably corrupt, und a e be 1 . _ 
but that it would be dangerous to let conjecture ſooſe bn ſy 
eihons. JoHWSON. | | 5 


Ferhaps Shakſpeare wrote Bey, let me ſee the writ 


chment, sppend- 


de- 


ſupplied 
light oc⸗ 


lieſe words a little lower. Malonn. 88 Tak uſes 


8 4 


. 
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| Re-enter Servant, with boots. 


York. Bring me my 3 1 will unto the king. 
Dutch. Strike him, Aumerle. Poor boy, thou art 
amaz'd ;— 
Hence, villain ; never more come in my ſight.— [co the ſerv. 
York. Give me my boots, I fay. 
Duich. Why, York, what wilt thou do? 
Wilt thou not hide the treſpaſs of thine own ? 
Have we more ſons } or are we like to have? 
Is not my teeming date drunk up with time? 5 
And wilt thou pluck my fair ſon from mine age,. 
And rob me of a happy mother's name ? 
Is he not like thee ? is he not thine own? 
York. Thou fond mad woman 
Wilt thou conceal this dark conſpiracy ? 5 
A dozen of them here have ta'en the ſacrament, 
And interchangeably ſet down their hands, 
To kill the king at Oxford. | 


Dutch, He ſhall be none; RET | 
We'll keep him here: Then what is that to him? 


York. Away fond woman! were he corny bo times 
My fon, I would appeach him. | 
Dutch. Hadſt thou groan'd for him, 
As I have done, thou'd(t be more pitiful. _ 
But now I know thy mind ; thou dofl > 
That I have been diſloyal to thy bed, | 
And that he is a baſtard, not thy ſon : 
Sweet York, ſweet huſband, be not of that mind: 
He is as like thee as a man may be, : 
Not like to me, or any of my kin, | 
And yet | love him, fur 
York. Make way, unruly woman. [Exit 4 _ 
Dutch. After, Aumerle; mount thee upon his horſe ; 3 
Spur, poſt; and get before him to the. king, | 
And beg thy pardon ere he do accuſe thee. 
I'll not bo long behind; though I be old, 
I doubt not but to ride as faſt as York : : 


bay = e e y A  SEDg 
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And never will I riſe up from the ground, TS 

Till Bolingbroke have pardon'd thee: Away; 
Begone. | : 


SCENE III. 
Windſor. A Room in the Caftle 


Enter BOLIN GBROKE das King ; Puxcy, and other lords. 


N 


Boling. Can no man tell of my unthriſty ſon? 
'Tis full three months, ſince I did ſee him-laſt ;—- . 
If anyplague hang over us, *tis he. 1 | 

I would to God, my lords, he might be found s: 8» 
Enquire at London, mongſt the taverns there 
For there, they ſay, he daily doth frequent, 
With unreſtrained looſe companions z 
Even ſuch, they ſay, as ſtand in narrow. lanes,. 
And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengers ;. 
While he 3, young, wanton, effeminate boy, | 
Takes on the point of honour, to ſupport, | 
do diſſolute a crew. 5 6 6 

Percy. My lord, ſome two days ſince L ſaw the prince: 
And told him of theſe triumphs held at Oxford. 

Boling. And what ſaid the gallant? 


2 Enquire at Londin, c] This is 2 very proper introduction to the 
future character of Henry the Fifth, to his debaucheries in his youth, 
and his grea neſs in his manhood, Jour won, 5 3 
Saakſpeare ſeldom attended to chronology. The prince was at this 
ume but twelve years old, for he was born in 1388, and the conſpiracy 
on which the preſent ſcene is formed, was diſcovered in the beginning of 
the year 1400.—He ſcarcely frequented taverns or ſtews at ſo early an 
age. MA Lon. n GE 5 

While be, —] All the old copies read Which be. SrxEV ENS. | 

The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MaLowe, | 


Percy. 
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Percy. His anſwer, was, he would unto the ſtew a; 
And from the common'ſt: creature plueł a glove , 
And wear it as a favour; and with that 
He would unhorſe the luſtieſt challenger. 
Boling. As diſſolute, as deſperate: yet, through both 
I fee ſome ſparkles of a better hope *, 
Which elder days may happy _ forth. 
But who comes here? 


Enter AvnsRLE, lig. 


Aum. Where is the king ? 
Boling, What means 
Our couſin, that he ſtares and looks fo wildly? _ 
Aum. God ſave your grace. I do beſeech your majeſty 
To have ſome conference with your alone, 
Boling. 1 'yurſelves; and: ave'irs here alone, 


Zaun Perey und Lords | 


What is the matter-with our-coulintaaw F „ et bat 


Au, For ever may my knees'growto the earth, thes 


My tongue cleave to my roof nr mouth, *- e 
Unleſs a pardon, ere J riſe, or | 
Boling. Intended, or committed, wes | hs favk?. 
If but © the firſt, how heingqus-ere it wy ö 
To win th after. love, J pardon thee,” f 
Aum. Then give me leave that I may cus the key, 
That no man enter till my tale oy done. 


4.— pluck a 3 So, in Promos and clue, 1598, Lamia the 
ſtrumpet, ſays, 
Wo loves me once is lymed to my heaſt: 
My colours ſome, and ſome ſhall wear my glive.“ 
Again, in the Shoemater's Helyday, or Gentle Craft, 1600: 
% Or ſhall I undertake ſome martial ſport, 
„% Wearing your glove at tourney or at tilt. 
And tell how many gallants I unhors' d? STzpvenNs 
$ I ſee ſome ſparkles of a better hopr,] The folio reads :—lparks ef 
better Bepo. The quarto 1615 —ſparkes of better hope. STzEvENs. 
"The frft quarto has—ſpar#les of better hope. The ele was in; 
ſerted by Mr. Steevens. Marong. | 
© f but =] Old a va in. Corrected by Mr. Pope. 


Boling, 


Matrox. 


r. 
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Boling. Have thy deſire. [Auieile bets the dor. 


York. [within.)] My liege, beware; look to thyſelf 4» 
Thou haſt a traitor in thy preſence there; 2 


Boling. Villain, I'll make thee ſafe. la,. 


Aum. Stay thy revengeful hand; 
Thou haſt no cauſe to fear. 


York. [within.] Open the door, ſecure, fool hardy king : . 


Shall I, for love, f eak treaſon to thy face? 
Open the door, or I. will. break it | 
| [Bolingbroke opens: the. door... 


*4 


Enter Lokk. 


Boling. What is the matter, uncle, ſpeak;- 
Recover breath; tell-us how near is danger, 
That we may arm us to encounter it. | | 
York. Peruſe this writing here, and thou ſhalt know 
The treaſon that my haſte forbids me how: , _ 
Aum. Remember, as thou read'ſt, thy promiſe paſt :. 
I do repent me; read not my name there, 
My heart is not confederate with my hand. 
York. Twas, villain, ere thy hand did ſet it: down. 
I tore it from the traitor's boſom, king; | | 
Fear, and not love, begets his penitence: 
Forget to pity him, leſt thy pity prove 
A ſerpent that will ſting thee to the heart: | 
Boling. O-heinous, ſtrong, and bold confpiracy !—- 
O loyal father of a treacherous ſon ! 
Thon ſheer, immaculate, and ſilver fountain _ 
From whence this ſtream through muddy paſſages. 
Hath held his- current, and defi'd himfelft” 
Thy overflow of good converts to bad s; 
7 Thou'ſtieer, immaculate, &c,} Sher is peltdcid,-tranſparent.” The- 
_ editors arbitrarify read clear. 80, in Speuler's Fatry Queen, 
ili. c. 2.: : | pO . 8 
« Who having viewed in 4 fountain ere &. 
5 Thy overfl.ev of g10d converts to bad;] The overflow of good in 


thee is turned to bad i# or i ah fr that ſame abundant goodnels in- 
iber ſhall excuſe bir tranſgreffom TY RWI rr. Sh 


| Tranſparent mute is Rift called fbeey-miuffic: STERN. % 


* 
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And thy abundant goodneſs ſhall excuſe 3 

This deadly blot in thy digreſſing fon n. 
York. So ſhall my virtue be his vice's bawd; | 

And he ſhall ſpend mine honour with his ſhame, 

As thiiftleſs — their ſcraping fathers? gold. 

Mine honour lives when his diſhonour dies, 
Or my ſham'd life in his diſhonour lies: 
Thou kill'ſt me in his life; giving him breath, ä 
The traitor lives, the true man's put to death. 3 

Dutch, [ within. ] What ho, my liege! for God's ſake, let 
me in. | | 
Boling. What ſhrill-yoic'd ſuppliant makes this eager cry? 
Dutch. A woman, and thine aunt, great king; tis I. 
Speak with me, pity me, open the door; 
A beggar begs, that never begg'd before. 4 
Boling. Our ſcene is alter*d,—from a ſerious thing, 
And now chang'd to The Beggar and the King *.— 
My dangerous couſin, let your mother in; | 
] know ſhe's come to pray for your foul fin. 
York. If thou do pardon, whoſoever pray, ' 
More fins, for this forgiveneſs, proſper may. 
This feſter'd joint cut off, the reſt reſts found; = 
This, let alone, will all the reſt confound. FF 


Ever Dutcheſs. 


— 


Dutch. O king, believe not this hard- hearted man; 
Love, loving not itſelf, none other can. 5 


9 — digreſſing ſon] To digreſi is to deviate from what is right or 
regular. STEBVENS. F s wigay'} 5 % rats” 

i — The Beggar and the King.) The King and Beggar ſeems to 
have been an interlude well known in the time of our author, who has 
alluded to it more than once. I cannot now find that any copy of it is 
left. Jounn. . . . | 
' The King. and Beggar was perhaps once an interlude; it was cer- 
tainly a ſong. The reader will find it im the firſt volume of Dr. Per - 
cy's collection. It is there intitled, King, Copethua and the Beggar 
Maid; and is printed from Rich. Johnſon's Crown Garland of Goul- 
den Roſes, 1612, 120; where it is intitled ſimply, A ſong of 4 Beggar 
and a King. This. interiude or ballad is mentioned in Cinthia's Revenge, 
1613: 2 1 | 4 ah 5 

6 : 4 Provoke thy ſharp Melpomene to ling 184 
The (tory of a Beg gar and a Mug. SrRZVYII XS. 
| Tori. 
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York. Thou frantick woman, what doſt thou make here?? 
Shall thy old dugs once more a traitor rear? I, 
Duich. Sweet York, be patient: Hear me, gentle liege, 
Boling. Riſe up, good aunt. N 
Dutch. Not yet, I thee beſeech: 
For ever will | kneel upon my knees, 
And never ſee day that the happy ſees, _ 
- Till thou give oy 3 until thou bid me joy, 

By pardoning Rutland, my tranſgreſſing boy, 
Aum. Unto my mother's prayers, I bend my knee. 
York. Againſt them both, my true joints bended be. 
Il may'ſt thou thrive, if thou grant any grace! 

Duich. Pleads he in earneſt ? look upon his face 
His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jeſt; 
His words come from his mouth, ours from our breaſt: 
He prays but faintly, and would be deny'd; 
We pray with heart, and ſoul, and all beſide: 
His weary joints would gladly riſe, I know; 
Our knees ſhall kneel till to the ground they grow: 
His prayers are full of falſe. hypocrifyz ; p 
Ours, of true zeal and deep integrity. | 
Our prayers do out pray his; then let them have 
That mercy, which true prayers ought to have. 
Boling. Good aunt, ſtand up. 
Dutch. Nay, do not fay—ſtand up; | 
But, A firſt; and afterwards, ſtand u 
An if I were thy nurſe, thy tongue to och, 
Pardon—ſhould be the firſt word of thy ſpeech. 
I never long'd to hear a word till now; | 
Say—pardon, king; let pity teach thee how: | | 
The word is ſhort, but not ſo ſhort as ſweet; _ 1 
No word like, pardon, for kings? mouths ſo meet. 1 
York. Speak it in French, king; ſay, pardonnez- moy *... 
Dutch, Doſt thou teach pardon pardon to deſtroy⸗ ?: 
Ah, my ſour huſband, my hard- hearted lord, 5 
That ſet'ſt the word itſelf againſt the word! _ 


1 — what deft thor nale Bere 71 What a ſpeQacle doſt thou exhibjt>- = | 
or what a clamour doſt thou make? Axon. E „ 1 
3 —fardonnez, mey.] That is, excuſe me, a phraſe uſed when an 


thing is civilly denied, The whole paſſage is ſuch as 1 could well wit | l 
away. Jon xSsOR. | x ; * | | | | 


— aD 


_ pardon, as *tis current-in our land; 
- chopping French! we do not underſtand. | 
Thine eye begins to ſpeak, ſet thy tongue there: 
Or, in thy piteous heart plant thou thine ear; 
That, hearing how our plaints and prayers do pierce, 
Pity may move thee pardon to rehearſGGG. 
Boling. Good aunt, ſtand up, q 
Dutch. I do not ſue RAP us | 
Pardon is all the ſuit I have in hand, 5 
Boling. I pardon him, as God ſhall pardon me. 
Dutch. O happy vantage of a kneeling knee! 
Yet am [ ſick for fear: ſpeak it again; | 
Twice ſaying pardon, doth not pardon twain, 
But makes one pardon ſtrong,: - £7 
Boling. With all my heart 
I provi. one: | 
. Dutch. A god on earth thou art. mh 7 x 
Boling. _ for our truſty brother-in-law 5,-and the ab- 


With all the reft of that conſorted crew, _ 
Deſtruction ſtraight ſhall dog them at the heels. — 
Good uncle, help to order Reel powers 
To Oxford, or where-e'er theſe traitors are: 
They ſhall not live within this world, I ſwear, 
But I will have them, if l once know where. 
Uncle, farewell—and conſin too, adieu“: 
Your mother well hath pray'd, and prove you true. 
Dutch. Come, my ald ſon; -I pray God make thee new, 
| g N 097 110-363 Exeunt. 


4 The chopping French—}f Chopping, I ſappoſe, here means jabber. 
ing, talking flippantly a language uninteliigibie to Engliſhmen 3 or per- 
haps it may mean, the French, who clip and 'mutilote their wards. | | 
do not remember- tn have met the word, in this ſenſe, in aby other 
piace. In the univerſitiet they talk of chopping logick; aad our author. 
in Romeo and Juliet has the ſame phraſe: e 

| „ How now how now ! rel gie “ MALONE. 
* With all my heart 


I pardon þim.) The old copies read pardon him with all my II 
heart. The trauſpoſition was made by Mr. Pope. MALoxzE. | A 
5 But for eur truſty brotber- in- la.] John duke of Exeter, and 4 A; 
of Hontingdon, who” had 'merrie with the lady! Ehzabeth, fifter © L 
Henry Bolingbroke. TaroBaty. 7 HO 6 e * 
%2=tbhe"abbet=—] i. el the Abbot of Weſtm'aſter,  T#20D ALD: } 

7 — G9fen, ton, ade:] Tor, which is oe in che 01d''copyy, ws My 
added by Mr, Theobalc, for the ſake of the metre, MILIe Es. A | 


SCENE. 


1 
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SCENE Iv. 
Enter Exxon, and @ Servant. 


Exton, 22 mark the king, what words he 
i wo A is 
Have I no friend will nid me of this living far? 
Was tu e, at 1 
Serw. Thoſe were his very words. 80 
Exton. Have I no friend? quoth he: he fpake it twice, 
And urg'd it twice together; did he not? + 
Sr. a rs OE 5 
Exton. And, ſpeaking it, he wiſtly look'd on me; 
As who ſhould ſay,— I would, thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart; | 
Meaning, the king at Pomfret. Come, let's go; 
lam the king's friend, and will rid his fo. [Exeunt. 


* 
Fd 


/ 


SCENE v. 
Pomfret. The Dungeon of the Cel. 


Enter. Ricuann. 


K. Rich, I have been ſtudying how, I may compare 


? This priſon, where 1 live, unto the world? 
1 And, for becaufe the world is populous, 


And here is not a creature but myſelf, 

cannot do it; Vet Pl hammer it out. 

My brain IL'Il prove the female to my foul; 

My foul, the father: and theſe two beget 

A generation of ſtill breeding thoughts, 4 
| An 
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And theſe ſame thoughts people this little world * ; \ 
In humours, like the people of this world, 
For no thought is contented. The better ſort, — 
As thoughts of things divine, —are intermix'd 
With ſcruples, and do ſet the word itſelf 9 

Againſt the word: | 

As thus, — Come, litile ones; and then again,. 
It is as hard to come, as for a camel po 

To thread the poſtern of a needle*s eye, © 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders : how theſe vain weak nails 
May tear a paſſage through the flinty ribs 

Of this hard world, my ragged prifon-walls ; 
And, for they cannot, die in their own pride, 
Thoughts tending to content, flatter themſelves,—. 
That they are not the firit of fortune's ſlaves, 
Nor ſhall not be the laſt ; like filly beggars, 
Who, fitting in the ſtocks, refuge their ſhame,— . 
That many have, and others muſt fit there: 
And in this thought they find a kind of eaſe, 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 
Of ſuch as have before endur'd the like. _ 
Thus play I, in one perſon *, many people, 
And none contented : Sometimes am I king; 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar, 
And ſo I am: Then cruſhing penury 

Perſuades me I was bettter when a king; 
Then am I king'd again: and, by-and-by, 
Think that I am unking'd by Bolingbroke, 
And ſtraight am nothing: — But, whate'er I am, 


3 — people this little world; ] i.e, his own frame ;—* the ſtate of 
man; which in our author's Julius Ceſar is ſaid to be like to 4 
little kingdom.” So alſo in his Lover's Complaint : 8 

Storming my world with Sorrow's wind and rain.“ 
Again, in King Lear : 3 | 

„ Strives in his [:tile world of man to out ſcorn 

„The to-and-fro-conflitting wind and rain.” MALONE. 
the word itſelf ' EE; | 
Againſt the word:] By the word I ſuppoſe is meant the 5% wer, 
The folio reads : 7 | bs 8 
| Againfl the fanh. STexvens. | 5 * 
The reading of the text is that of the firſt quarto, 1397. MAaLonE. 

I — ii ene perſon,] Thus the firſt quarto, 1597. All the ſubſequent 
old copies have—prijen, MaLong, . Nor 


9 
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Nor I, nor any man, that but man 1 „ 


ith nothing ſhall be pleas'd, till he be eas d 4 
With being „ do I hear? l Muſicl. 
Ha, hal keep time: — How ſour ſweet muſick is . - 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept? 

So is it in the muſick of men's lives. 

And here have I the daintineſs of ear, 

To check * time broke in a diſorder'd ſtring: 

But, for the concord of my ſtate and time, 

Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 

] waſted time, and now doth time waſte me. 

For now hath time made me his numb'ring clock 3 : 
My thoughts are minutes; and, with ſighs, they jar“ 
heir watches on unto mine eyes, the outward watch, 
Whereto my finger, like a diaPs point. 
Is pointing ſtill, in cleanſing them from tears: 

Now, fir, the ſound, that tells what hour it is, 

Are clamorous groans, that ſtrike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell: So ſighs, and tears, and groans, 
Shew minutes, times, and haurs :—but my time 


Runs poſting on in Bolingbroke*s proud joy, 


& * 
- 


2 To check—] Thus the firſt quarto, rg97. The folio read To 
hear Of this play the firſt quarto copy is much more valuable than that 
of the folio, MAaLonE. eds hors ft 9 

Fer now hath time made me his numb"ring cl:c> : &.] There ap- 
pears to me no reaſon for ſuppoſing with Dr Jobnſon that this paſſage is 
corrupt. It ſhould be recollected chat there are three ways in which 2 
clock notices the progreſs of time; wiz by the libration of the pen- 
dulum, the index on the dial, and the ſtriking of the hour. To theſe 
the king, in his compariſon, ſeverally alludes ; his ſighs correſpunding: 
to the jarring of the pendulum, which, at the ſame time that it watches. 
or numbers the ſeconds, marks alſo their progreſs in minutes on the 
dial or outward watch, to which the king compares his eyes; and their 
want of figures is ſupplied by a ſueceſſion of tears, or (to uſe an expreſs. 
hon of Milton) minute drofs : his finger, by as regularly wiping theſe 
away, performing the office of the dial's point his clamorous groans 
are the ſounds that tell the hour. | h 

in K. Henry IV. P, II. tears are uſed in a ſimilar manner: 
But Harry lives, that ſhall convert thoſe tears, 
By number, into hours of happimſs.“ HZNI ET. 

4 — with ſighs they jar] To jar is, I believe, to make that noiſe 
which is called ricking. So, in the Winter's Tale : Es 1 3 
I ove thee not a jar o' the clock behind, &c.“ 
Again, in the Spaniſb Tragedy : | 

** — the m 


7 


inutes jarring, the clock ſtriking.“  STEEVENS. 


While 
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While I ſtand fooling here, his Jack o' the clock 5, 
This muſick mads me, let it ſound no more?; 
For, though it have holpe madmen to their wirs ”, | 
In me, it ſeems, it will make wife men mad: 
Yet, bleſſing on his heart that gives it me! 

Fo 'tis a fign of love; and love to Richard? 

Is a ſtrange brooch in this all-hating world 9. 


_—— =_ - _ 
—— ä —oůũ4a — 


3 
n 
1 
\ 


Enter Groom. 


Groom... Hail, royal prince! 

K. Rich. Thanks, noble peer; 
The cheapeſt of us is ten groats too dear. | 
What art thou? and how comeſt thou hither, 0 
Where no man ever comes, but that ſad dog * oy 
That brings me food, to make mis fortune live? 

Groom-'l was a poor groom of thy ſtable, king, 
When thou. wert king; who, travelling towards Vork, 


5 — his Jack © the chek.) That is, I ſtrike for him, One of theſe 
automatons is al uded to in Xing Richard III Act IV. ſc. iii. 
„ Becauſe that, like a Jack, thou keep'ſt the froke, | 
Between thy begging and my meditation.” STEEVENs. 
6 This mufick mads me, let it ſound: ns' mere ;} So, in oor author's | 
Rape of Lucrece : SEDE | . 
L The little birds that tune their morning throats, | 
„Make her moans mad with their ſweet melody.” Malovs. ' 
7 Foy, though it have holpe madmen to their evits,}] The alluſſon is, 
perhaps, to the perſons bit by the tarantuls, Who are faid to be cored by 
muſfick. MaLowe. | Me 3 
In what degree muſick was ſuppoſed to be uſeful in euring madneſe, 
the reader may receive in orma tion from Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
6holy; Part II. Set. 2. Rerp. e | . 
8 — d love to Richard =" 8 os * 
Is range brooch in this all-hating world.] i' e. 28 ſtrange and 
uncommon as 2 brech, which is now no longer worn. So, in Al 7 
Well that ends Melle i Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap 
out of fathion, richly ſuited, but unſuitable; juſt like the broorh and the 
toothpick, wwhich'epear nt ẽẽ MaxLONE. . 3 7 t 
this world in. 


9 i this all hating oor Jul.] I believe the meaning is, B 
which I am univerſally hated, Joumown, | } % 

1 — but that ſad dig} It thould be remembered tha: the word ſas 
was in the time of our author uſed for grave. The exprefiion will then Y 


be the fame as if he had ſaid, that grave, that gloomy villain. So, in 
Holinſhed, p. 730: © With that, the recorder called Fitz wilbam, 4 


fad man and an "_ &c. "STERVERS. | With 
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Wich much ado, at length have gotten leave 
To look upon my ſometimes royal maſter's face. 
O, how it yern'd my heart, when I beheld, 
In London ſtreets that coronation day, | 
When Bolingbroke rode on _— 


That horſe, that thou ſo often beſtrid; 
That horſe, that I ſo carefully have dreſs d! 

K. Rich. Rode he on Barbary ? Tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him? * Sb Ee 
Groom. So proudly, as if he diſdain'd the ground. 


K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back ! . 

That jade hath eat bread from my royal hand; | 

This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not ſtumble? Would he not fall down, 

(Since pride muſt haye a fall,) and break the neck 

Of that proud man that did uſurxp his back? 

Forgiveneſs, horſe ! why do I rail on thee, _ 

Sinee thou, created to be awd h 2 FOR 

Waſt born to bear? I was not made a horſe; 

And yet I bear a burden like an aſs, 

Opur-gall'd, and tir'd, by jauncing Bolingbroke *. 


Enter Keeper, with a diſh. © 


Keep, Fellow, give place j here is no longer ſlay. — 

1 nas J 26 oh 2 ONGC 

K. Rich, If thou love me, *tis time thou wert away. , 

Groom. he my tongue dares not, that my heart ſhall 
a 


: fay. ; | | | Ex. 
Keep. My lord, will't pleafe you to fall to? | 
K. Rich, Taſte of it hrſt, as thou art wont to do, | 
Keep. My lord, I dare not; fir Pierce of Exton, who. 
Lately came from the king, commands the contrary. 0 


* = feine was uſed for formerly , b ww 1 3 which ; 
pe eden. alive, have ſobſtituted., So in Speed's Hiflory of Great 
vritame, 1611 :—“ A catalogue of the religious houſes, & c. ſometimes 
Weng Wales.“ MaLoxe. a K 

9 Jauncing: Bolingbroke.] Jaunce and jannt were ſynonimons. 
words, a B. Jonſon uſes geancer in his Tale ＋ 2 Tub e 7 g 
= I would I had a few more geances of i:: 
And you ſay the word, fend me to Jericho.” STzzvENs. 


K. Rich. 
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K. Rich. The devil take Henry of Lancaſter, and thee! 
Patience is ſtale, and I am weary of it. [beats the keeper.” 
Keep, Help, help, help! | 


WW ow. c " RF» IT 7 a 


K. Rich. How now? what means death in this rude aſſault? 
Villain, thy own hand yields thy death's inſtrument. 
5 [ Snatching a weapon, and killing one. 
Go thou, and fill another room in hell. Ih 
He Fills another ; then Ex rox. ftrikes him down. 
That hand ſhall burn in never-quenchiog fire, | | 
That ſtaggers thus my perſon. Exton, thy fierce hand 
 Hath with the king's blood ſtain'd the king's own land. + 
Mount, mount, my ſoul ! thy ſeat is up on hib; 


Whilſt my groſs fleſh ſinks downward, here to die. Dias. 


Exton. 
| If 

® am here to die.] Shakſpeare in this ſcene has followed Holinſhed, 

who took his account of Richard's death from Hall, as Hall did from 

Fabian, in whoſe Chronicle, I believe, this ſtory. of Sir Piers of Exton 
firſt appeared. Froiſart, who had been in England in 1396, and who ry 
appears to have finiſhed his Chronicle ſoon after the death of the king, the 
ſays, ** how he died, and by what meanes; I could not tell whaone [ Fo 
wrote this cronicle.””. Had he been murdered by eight armed men, (for 2 
ſuch is Fabian's ſtory,) four of whom he flew with his own hand, oy: 
and from whom he muſt have received many wounds, ſurely ſuch an Vi, 
event muſt have reached the ears. of Froiſart, who bad a great regard a 
for the king, having received from him at his departure from England Iy 
«© 2 goblet of filver and gilt, waying two marke of filver, and within It 
it a C. nobles; by the. whych (he adds) 1 am as yet the better, and _ 
ſnalbe as longe as | live; wherefore I am bouunde to praye to God for jud 
his ſoule, and*wyth muche ſorowe | wryte of bis deathe.” for 
Nor is this ſtory of his murder conſiſtent with the account (which is ve, 
not c-ntroveited) of his body being brought to London and expoſed in 4 
Cheapſide for two hours, (“ his heade on a blacke quiſben, and hie Fg. 
vyſage open,) where it was viewed, ſays Froiſait, by twenty thouſand 5 
perſons. Phe account given by Stowe, who. ſeems to have had beiore ol 
him a Manuſcript Hiſtory of the latter part of Richard's life, written Lif, 
by. a perfon who was with him in Wales, appears much more probad e. Ki 
He ſays, ** he was impriſoned in Pomfrait Caſtle, where xv dayes 8 . fell 
nighte: they vexed kim with continuali hunger, thirſt, and cold, * * 
figally beref him of bis life, with ſuch a kind of death as never he pf ur 
that time was knowen in England, faith Sr ſobn Fortiſcute, proba y wa 
in bis Declaration touching the title of the Houſe of Yorke, a work yet, bhi 


I believe, ſomewhere exiſting in MI. Ser Joha Focteſeue was called » 
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Exton, As full of valour, 'as of royal blood: 

Both have I ſpilt; O, would the deed were good! 

For now the devil, that told me—I did well, 

Says, that this deed is chronicled in hell. 

This dead king to the living king I'Il bear ;— 

Take hence the reſt, and give them burial here, [Excunt. 


s CEN E VI. ee 
Windſor. 4 Room in the Cale. : 


Fburiſs, Enter Bor ixoaORE, and York, vith lords and 
9 attendants, | ; 


Boling, Kind uncle York, the lateſt news we hear, 
I=that the rebels have conſum'd with fire * 


* 


the bar a few years after the death of Richard: living therefore ſo near 
the time, his teſtimony is of the higheſt weight. And with him Har- 
ding, who is ſuppoſed to have been at the battle of Shrewſbury in 1403. 
concurs: Men ſayd for-hungered he was. Chron, 1543, fol. 199. 80 
_ Walſinghams who wrote in the time of Henry V. and Polydore 
Virgil. | 

The Percies in the Manifeſto which they publiſhed againſt King Henry 
IV. in the third year of his reign, the day before the battle of Shrewi- 
bury, expreſsly charge him with having carried his ſovereign lord 
traiterouſly within the caſtel] of Pomfret, without the conſent or the 
Judgement of the lordes of the realm, by the ſpace of fiftene daies and 
ſo mary nightes, (which is horrible among chriſtian people to be heard, ) 
with bunger, thirſt, and cold, to perifbe * Had the ſtory of Sir Pierce 
of Exton been true, it undoubtedly mult have reached them. Their 
not mentioning it is deciſive. ; 

If, however, we are to give credit to Sir John Hayward, this con- 
troverted point will not admit of diſpute; for in The Firſt Part of the 
Life and Reign of King Henry IV. 410. 1899, after relating the ſtory of 
King Richard's aſſaſſination, he very gravely tells us, that after being 
telled to the ground, he with a faint and feeble voice groancd forth thele . 
words; & My great grandfather King Edward II.“ &c. Mr. Hume in 
his entertaining, . but often ſuperficial, Hiſtory of England, has not been 
Win as, to inſert this fictitious dying ſpeech, . He might, however, 
we inſerted it with as much propriety as an abridgment of edt 
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Our town of Ciceſter in Gloſterſhire ; 
But whether they be ta'en, or ſlain, we hear not. 


Ti Enter NonTHUMBERLAND. 


Welcome, my lord: What is the news? 
North.. Firſt to thy facred ſtate wiſh I all happineſs. 
The next news is, l have to London ſent 
The heads of Saliſbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent *: 
The manner of their taking may appear : 
At large diſcourſed in this paper here. Len a paper. 
Boling. We thank thee, gentle Percy, for thy pains; 
And. to thy worth will add right worthy gains. 


Enter FiTzWATER. 


Fitz, My lord, T have from Oxford Tent to London 
The heads of. Brocas, and fir Bennet Seely; 
'Two of the dangerous conſorted traitors, 
That fought at Oxford thy dire overthrow. . 

Boling. Thy pains, Fitzwater, ſhall not be forgot: 
Right noble is thy merit, well I wor, iS 


Enter Percy, with the liſkep of Carliſle. 


* 


Percy. The grand conſpirator, abbot of Weſtminſter, 
With log of conſcience, and ſour melancholy, | 
Hath yielded. up his body to the grave; 
of the Biſhop of Carliſle; on the depoſition of the king being propounded 
in parliament, which Hayward feigned in imitation of Livy, Bonga 
himfelf on a few ſehtences preſerved in our old Caronicles, which h; 8 
has expand d into thirteen quarts pages The writers of the Far * 
mentary Hflory have in this matter been as careleſs as Mr. H "BY 

7 of Salifbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Ken! :). So the ſoli- The 
firſt: quarto read of Oxford, Saliſpury, Blunt "and Kent. It ppears 
from the hiſtories af this reign that the reading of the iolio 18 - 


But 
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But here is Carliſle living, to abide 

Thy kingly doom, and ſentence, of his pride. 
Boling, Carliſle, this is your doom 2 

Chooſe out ſome ſecret place, ſome reverend room, 

More than thou haſt, and with it joy thy, life; 

So, as thou liv'ſt in peace, die free from-ſtrife; 

For though mine enemy thou haſt ever been, 

High ſparks of honour in thee have I ſeen; 


Enter Ex rox, oith attendants bearing a. coffia.. 


Exton. Great king, within this coffin I preſent 
Thy bury'd fear: herein all breathleſs lies 
The mightieſt of thy greateſt enemies, 
Richard of Bourdeaux, by me hither brought. 
Boling. Exton, I thank thee not; for thou haſt wrought 
A deed of ſlander, with thy fatal hand, 
Upon my head, and all this famous land. | 
Exton. From your own mouth, my lord, did I this deed. 
Boling. They love not poiſon that do poiſon need, 
Nor do | thee ; though I did wiſh him dead, 
I hate the murderer, love him murdered. 
The guilt of conſcience take thou for thy labour, 
But neither my good word, nor prineely favour : 
With Cain go wander through the ſhade of night, 
And never thew thy head by day nor light — | 
Lords, I proteſt, my ſoul is fall of woe, 
| That blood ſhould ſprinkle me, to make me grow: 
Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 
And put on ſullen black incontinent ; 
I'll make a voyage to the Holy land, 
To waſh this blood off from my guilty hand- 
March ſadly after; grace my mournings here, 
In weeping after this untimely bier 4. LExeunt. 


+ This play is extracted from the Chronicle of Holinſbed, in which 
many paſſages may be found which Shakſpeare has, with very little al- 
teration, tranſplanted into his ſcenes; particularly a ſpeech of the biſhop 
3 Carliſle in defence of king Richard's unalienable right, and immunity 
* „ 1 

onlon who, in his Catiline and Sejanus, has inſerted many ſpeeches 
from the Roman hiſtorians» was perhaps indueed to that . the 
| example 
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404 KING RICHARD IL | 
example of Shakſpeare, who had condeſcended ſometimes to copy more 
ignoble writers. But Shakſpeare had more of his own than Jonſon, 
and if he ſometimes was willing to ſpare his labour, ſhewed by what he 
rmed at other times, that his extracts were made by choice or idle- 
neſs rather than neceſſity. | LY 2 
This play is one of thoſe which Shakſpeare has apparently reviſed: 
but as ſucceſs in works of invention is not always proportionate to la- 
bour, it is not finiſhed at laſt with the happy force of ſome other of his 
tragedies, nor can be {aid much to affect the paſſions, or enlarge the 
underſtanding, Joantovn. 
The notion that Shak ſpeare reviſed this play, though it has long pre- 
vailed, appears to me extremely doubtful; or, to ſpeak more plainly, 


Ido not believe it. See further on this ſubje& in A Attempt tos aſeer= 


tain dhe order of his plays, Vol. 1. MaLonz, | 


Exp os Vor. VII. 


